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did Abelard from WiUiam of Champeaux, or 
Occam from Scotus. In some cases it is indis- 
pensable to the riglit understanding of doctrines 
and modes of expression, to know when and by 
whom they were first introduced into Logic. If, 
for example, as in the treatment of the Predicables 
and of Definition, vve find language held neither by 
Aristotle nor by Porphyry, expressly insisted on 
by one sect of the Schoolmen, and as expressly 
repudiated by another, there can be no doubt 
what views, whether right or wrong in themselves, 
must be adopted as a necessary basis for the inter- 
pretatioii of thal language. 

Of my ovvn very imperfect acquaintance with the 
post-Aristotelian Logicians, I am well aware. But 
when the alternative hes between the postponement 
of thc present work to an almost indefinite period, 
and the attempting it from such resources as I can 
at present command, the necessity that has long 
been felt for something of the kind, will, I trust, 
be allowed as some apology for the deficieucies of 
the execution. 

One other point remains to be noticed. In com- 
menting, whether for explanation or correction, on 
the language of a manual so brief as that of Aldrich, 
there is no tutor but must liave felt the difficulty 
of attaining tiie happy medium between dogmatic 
assumption on the one hand aud prolix discussion 
on the other. It is possible so to bewilder a pupil 
l with premises that he shall utterly lose sight of the 



conclusioii : it is possible so to overwhelm him with 
assertion, as to leave him Tio choice but that of 
blind submission to the ipse dlxit of his tutor or 
the ipse scripsit of his text-book. The same 
difficulty meets the editor. In controverting 
the positions of a work which for niore than a 
century and a half has enjoyed the sanction of 
the Uuiversity, somcwhat more of the verecunde 
dissenfio is becoming than can always bo comprised 
within the necessary limits of a foot-note. The 
further discussion of such points in an Appendix 
has in some instances unavoidably produced a 
certain amount of repetition. This however, thougli 
injnrious to the form of the work, will, it is hoped, 
not render it the less serviceable to that not in- 
considerable class of students 

A few passages omitted in recent editions of the 
Compendium have been restored in the present. 
This, however, bas been done but sparingly. An 
account of the Arbor Porphyriana has been trans- 
ferred to the first chapter from its original place in 
the Penus Logica. The obvious utiUty of the 
insertion will, it is hoped, warrant the liberty in 
this single instance taken with the text. 

The references to Aristotle have been adapted 
to the Oxford reprint of Bekker's text. In 
Germany, a custom seems to be gaining ground 
of referring to the pages of the Berlin edition, 
but tbat work has not becn sufBciently circulated 



here to make the example convenient to follow. 
Of the Isagoge of Poqihyry, Buhle's edition has 
heen used. With the Greek Commentators, my 
chief acquaintance has been made through the 
medium of the Berlin Scholia collectcd by Brandis, 
to which, as the most accessible edition, reference 
has in general been made. Boethius is quoted 
from the Basel edition of 1570. The other quo- 
tations will in most instancesspeak for themselves. 
To the present edition is prefixed an Intro- 
duction, containing a short historical account of 
logical writers, ancient and modern, which, though 
necessarily cursory and incomplete, will, it is hoped, 
be found more satisfactory than the notices which 
can be gathered from most English works of a 
similar character. In the compilation of this 
sketch I have derived considerable assistance from 
the valuable Essay of M. St. Hilaire ; and in the 
revision of the earller part, from the learned and 
able Geschichte der Logik of Prantl, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1855, and the second 
in 1861. Mr. Blakey's elaborate History of 
Logic has been occasionally consulted ; but his 
principle of classification and examination is too 
difFerent from mine to enable me to make much 
use of his labours. My critical views of Logic are 
briefly exhibited in the second part of the Intro- 
duction, and have been published at greater length 
in a separate work. Some apology is perhaps 
needed for the references to this work which will 




be found in the following pages, especially in the 
earlier portion. But I have long been of opinion 
that Logic, as generally tatight, requires constant 
illustration from Psychology, and that the earlier 
part of Aldrich's text in particular is especially 
liable to be misunderstood without some such 
assistance as it was one principal aim of the 
Prolegomena Logica to supply. My obligations 
in the present work, as in that, to the writings of 
Kant, of M. Cousin, and of Sir William Hamilton, 
require special acknowledgment ; to these works 
must beadded here the logical works of Professor 
Trendelenburg, Waitz's excellent edition of the 
Organon, and Biese's " Philosophie des Aristo- 
teles." My thanks are also due to Professor De 
Morgan, and to Mr. Chandler, Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, for valuable assistance in correcting 
the present edition. 




PART 1. HI8T0RICAL. 

Although the writiugs of Aristotle are the source froui Uistafj of 
whicb the Ecience of Logie ia principally derived, it isLogic, 
lemorkable that there ia uo single nanie Banotioned by 
tbe Stagirite himself, under whicb caii be couiprohended 
, either the whole coUectioii of treatises known by the 
Dame of the Organon, or the wbole subjoot of which they 
treat. Aoyix^, as tbe namo of an art or Bcience, is not to 
_be found in his works, and the cognate termB Xoyixof and 
Xoyixms, are used in a very differeut sease from that 
which has subsequently boen given to them". The 
logical syllogism of Aristotle is opposed sometimes to tbe 
analytiaaly sometimes to the physical, sometimes to tbe 
demonstrative syllogism; and signifies a process of 
reasoning from general principles of probability, as 
distinguished from one of which ihe priuoiples are 
elicited by spccial contemplation of a given objeot or 
notion^ It is thereforo opposed, alike to the demon- 
strative reasoning, in whioh necessary truths aro resolved 
into the axiomatio priuciples on which they depend, 
and to that by whicb pbysical phenomena are referred 
to general laws of nature. 

The first use of the tenu Logia, as the nsme of a 
Bcienoe, is probably later than Aristotle, aud to be re- 



• Gf. Anai. Poil. i. 93. 1«. i. 21. 1 
>■ See Gassetiili, Logicie Proiemiaf 
\. i. j>. 1.S3. WttiW, Organan, vol. 



8. 3. Top. i. 14. 4. Phyi. iil. 
(. Biese, Philoiophie dea Jriiti, 
>. 3S3. TrGDilt>1i?Dbiirg, Etem 
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ferred to Zeno the Stoio. Tbe division of Philosophy 
inlo Logic, Phj-sics, and Ethics, probably originated 
witb thia Philosopher', and tbe use of tbe name Logic in 
Cicero is principally in rclation to tlie Stoical doctrineB'. 
For the application of tbe term to the contente of tha 
Aristotelian Organou, ihe Greek comnieiitators upon 
AristotFe are our earliest estant authority. Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, tbe oldest of theae whose works hava 
come down to ua", speaJis of ^ XoyixiJ xal (roWoyitrrut^ 
rgayiiMTtlci as contaiiiiiig under it a^oSEiKTixq, SioAiktuc^, 
nti^acrtDtfi, aud vafiTTiKii'. Herc, whilc Dialectic retains 
its Aristotelian sense, Logic is extended so as to include 
the syllogistio theory in general,aiid its particular appli- 
cations to necessary and probable matter. A similai 
extension of Dialectic is fouud in the commentaries of 
David tbe Arraeniau*; and Philoponus uses both tenns 
as synonymouB, and in the same exlent^ 

' Laart.Tii.3tl. PBando-Plalarch.De Plac. PhU.i. l. This dhriBian is : 
times attribulfid to 1'laM. (Cf. Cioero, Quirit. Acad. i. ID. De Fin. 
Eusab. Pnep. Evan. si. ! . Angnstin, Dr Oiv. Dei, viii. 4.) But none of tho 
Ihres names occur iu any of the extBDt Platonio wiitiDgB ; and a different 
divisioD i)f scieD<^es into cognitive and praclicai ia intiDiated bj Plata 
biniself, Palit. p. SSS. Iiideed tlie stata ot philosopli.v in Plalo'B di^ 
would hardly allow of tha Stoieal diviaion being miide. Cf. Van Heusde,. 
Initia PKil. PlaloH.-p, 41. 117. Aiislotle'9 snppDaed adoption of tbe 
threefold clBssiflca.tioD is slill more qtlestionable ; beiug Tounded 
niainteipretation of Topics, i. 11. 4. and M vaiiaDro, as well with the 
eBrliest Rommentai? on Ihat passage, as with AiiBtotle'» 
the word Aoyuiji, and witji bis well-knonn division of tJieoretical PhilO' 
sophy into rhjaics, Mathematics, and Theology. 

•■ Ttuc. Q<ueat. iv. 33. Ct. TrBndelenburg. BUmenta, p. 47. 

' The Psxaphrase onthe EtMca, attribated tohispTedecossor Androniinat 
Bhodius. is spuHoDs. Its rea! author is probably Heliodoms FmBeiisis. 
3ae Sainto-Croii:, Bxamtn Oritu/ae iei Aacieni Hiitoires itAlexandn to 
Orand, p. 524. 

'ScAD/ia,p.]41.a.l9. The testimonj' of Boethins (/b T^. Oic.p,768.) 
would seem to refer thia usage of the word to the elder reripatetic 
wa mofit r^ect his rcference to Aristotle. 

a ackolia. p. IB. a. 34. WsiU, vol. ii. p. *37. 

i" SchoKn, p. 143. a, 4. 
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INTRODUCTION, XV 

Two names sa,iictioiied by Aristotle are applicable to N 
parts, but to parts only, of the Organon. Tliese areA, 
Analytic and Dialectic. The former term is applied by Ai 
Aiistotle to the four books which ireat of the syllogism 
aud of demonstration', aud appears to deuote tho re&o- 
lution of the reasoning process into its scientific forma. 
This word is the most nearly synonymous with the 
modern Logic of any used by Aristotle himself ; but it 
embvaces the process of Reasoniog only, to the exclusiou 
of Conoeption and Judgment''. Bialectic is a word pro- D 
bably invented by Plato', though afterwards applied to 
tbe worlcs of earlier philosophers, e, g. Zeno the Eleatio. 
In its Platonic sense it denoted the highest of aJl 
sciences ; ihat wbich takes cognisance of the eteraal 
and immutable, of being in general and its attributes, 
and thus has insight into the universal principles upon 
whieh all other knowledge is dependeuf". It thus 
corresponds in matter, though different in form, with 
the first PhiloBopby or Theology of Aristotle, afterwards 
called Metapbysics, The name Dialeotic had reference 



i Gttlen (de lihns pToynU, oh. 11.) sayi that Uie titlu AnBli/tka la not 
AtiBtotelian ; the Prior Anulydus being callcil b^ tboir author ncpl iruM.a- 
ytirftav, aiid the Poslerior, irtpl iitaifl^tws. TIiie teatknonj IH auceptod bj 
M. St. Uilairc. Memoire, p. 43. But ihe nami'. ivoAuTiiii occorB too 
&eqiieDtly in Arifitutle'!i own writisgs to wairant this view, unlDBS we 
(wliiah is yerj improbabie) thal all tlie references have been 
lalatefl bj b. later hand. Cf. Wailz, vol. i. p. 387. The distdnelion, 
betweeu Prior aiid Popterior Analytics is not recognised by 
ibiBUitle, Bnd we m^ perhaps conjecture that the uame iraKuriKii wan 
giTan by him to tho entire four books, each division being also distin- 
guiBhod by its own title, as raendoned by QalBQ, 

' Cf. Jn. Pr. i. 93. 2, ToJt ■YeYfrTuityouj ffuXAoynrfioiis iimAiiH/itr ih ri 
irpneipijfw™ ffx^/iara. Cf. Trendeleoburg, Elemrnta, p. 47, WaiU. lol. i. 
p, 366. Tbo anati/tical meihad of inguiry, allributed ta Plato by Laertdus, 
iii. Sl. is bis laethod of ^viaion, eiemplifled ospecially in the Sophiiti,v and 
Polilicus ; thongh he doca not give it the name of analysis. 

' See Plucitnii, p. 866. Lacrt. iii. 2*. Cotisin^s Plalo, voL vi. p. JSn. 
' PAotdhijt, p. 376. Sopliial, p. 2r>S. flfpw*. vi. p, flin sqq, vii. p. SSl. 534. 
Van Homde, Iniliti, p. 347, 
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to the oolloquial form, which, whethur in solitary medi 
tation, or in coiiversation with others, Plato regarded i 
the true mcthod of clioiting and comniunicating knoi 
ludge"; a view intimately connected witli his doctrii 
of ideas, and with the tlieory wliich placed all knowled) 
in reminiBcence. The Dialectic of Aristotle bolds a fa 
lower position, bcing mercly the act of disputing b 
question ; of attacking and defending a given thea 
from principles of mere probability, snch aa the opinioi 
of TncD in gencral, or of the majority, or of certiui 
eminent authorities. The Dialeciical Syllogum is thi 
the samc as the Logical; and the names Logic ani 
Dialectic, if used solely in conformicy with Aristotle' 
authority, would correspond, not to the Organon as 
whole, but only lo the two last treatises, tho Topics ani 
Sophistic Refutations". 
Historj ai Thus uiucb may suffice, as regards the origin and 
l*^*^ of the name Logic and tbe cognate terms, Morc im- 
portant is the inquiry, to wbat eictent the science itsel^. 
aa exbibited in Aristotle, is indebted to the laboiirs of 
previous philosophers. Dialectlc, the tbing though pro- 
bably not tbe uame, is regarded, on the authority of 
Zeno lie Aristotle, as tbe invention of Zeuo the Eleatic^ By thia 
Eieatio. ig probably only meaut that Zeno was the first to employ' 
dialogue as the medium of philosopbical instruotionj 
his predecessors of the same school, Xeuophanes and 
Parmenides, having communicated tbeir doctrines i» 
verse. Thc dialectic method was afterwards exten^ 
sively used hy different scbools, and for different por- 

» Theal. p. 189. Boph. p. 263. Phieina, p. 375. Pntag. p. .130. 



"Top, 



i.a. 



T Lnert. ix. 20. But in anotlier passoge (ili. 48.) ha quotus Amtotla, 
08 HttribnUng Ihe first mitten dinlogucs U> Alesamouaa of S^;ra. 
alBo AthencenB, xi. IJ2. Cf. Tjrwliitt on Aiistotle'^ Poelia, p. 3. 1. 0. 
corgeoStiWs ihat the dialogaea of Aleiamenus were written in inetre. 
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INTRODOCTION. XVll 

[jKJses, wliich ultimately obtained diBtinDtive iiames. 
Aristotle euumerates four diffeietit kinds of reasoiiing, 
to whicli tlie colloquial form (ro hcikeYia-iea) was applied, 
}Jyoi SiBaffKaXfxo/, SiaAexTixo/, TngaoTixoI, aiid Igiorixo/'. 
Tbe first are deioonstrative reasoniiigs, froin the proper 
and axiomatic principles of a ^ven subject. The second, 
or dialectic reasonings in the Aristotelian sense of the 
lerm, are ihose derived iroin general principles of proba- 
bilitj, such as the opinions of the majority of mankind, 
OT of philosophers. The third are only a special appli- 
oation of probable reasonings to expose the IgnoTonce 
of prctenders in science'. The fourth are fallaoious 
reasonings, fi-om apparent but not real probabilities. In 
a subsequent passage, he distinguishes between igiorixo/ 
and va^iirTntol ; tbe former being such as employ fallacy 
merel V for a display of skill ; thc latter, for pccuniary 
profit. Hence he defines m^ia^Tix-ij as xgijfiaTioTiK^ ti; «to 
rofiiaf ^euyefLcwii', Tbese distinctions howcver will be of 
oomparatively late origin ; after the various applications 
of the original method of Zeno bad rendered specifio 
names necessary. 

Tbe eristic or sophistic was, as migbt naturally be The So- 
ixpected, the earliest of tliese special dcTelopments of^ 
dialeotio method. The arguments of Zeno bimself 
no small affinity to sopbistry; and the state of 
philosopby at tbat period was such as naturally to 
promotc further advanee in tlie same direction. Tbe 
oonSicting opinions of the prc-Socratic scbools, the 
one-sided and exclusive character of tbeir principles, 



pli. ElBnch. 2, 1. 

' KnHk dea dialelaischrit Scheins, Kant, Kritik drr T. V. p. 64. Kant it 
njust ID Iha &Dpienl dislectic, when he describes it aa a Baphistical art ol 
isdonthe appearance of trutll. The teDtBlive use of dinleclia ver} 
Brlj oorrespouded witli bis own . 
' Soph. Elench. 11. 1. S. 
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combuied witfa tfae tiniver&ality of their aiius, and i 
oonsequent failnre of eiu;h in ihe atteinpt to resolve diffi 
culties beyond their respective provioces — all tfais ootili 
bardly fail to prodiice a spirit of scepticisin, which sboulij 
end in denying the possibility of attaining to truth 1 
all'. The decline of the philosopfay of thinga 
naturally acconipauied by a corresponding rise of tbi 
method of words: tfae denial of all real trutb stimulate 
the inveution of verbal devices for producing ifae appeas 
anae of truth as occasion migfat rcquiro. Sucb w£ 
origin of tbe eristic metfaod of the Sophisls. Thej 
employed it cfaieHy to enforce their leading dogma t 
tfae unreality of all knowledge, speculative or praotica] 
Accordingly, they cndeavoured, by ingenious applioadoiu 
of the dialcctic mode of reasoning, to involve those wid 
wfaom tfaey disputed in self-contradictions and aba 
surditiesj thus oontributing at tfao same time to iuidei> 
mine all fised principles of knowledge, and to prooiu 
a temporary triumpfa for ihe disputant. With theafl 
practioal applications of tfae dtalectic mechod, seem t 
bave been coupled corresponding spcculations on the 
theory of thought, and of its exponent, language ; traces o 
wfaich remain in the doctrine atlributed lo Protagoraji^ 
denying tfae possibility of falsefaood in opinion ot 
speech, from ifae absenoe of any objective reality iii 
thingH"; and in the theory noticed by Plato in iho 
Cratyhu, which, almost anticipating the views of Hobbei 
and Condillac, deolared the knowledge of things to 1 
dependent on tfae right use of words'''. At a later period| 
tfae eristic metbud was adopted and pursued to a con- 
siderafale extent by Euclid of Megara, and his succeBaori 
Eubulides, Diodorua Crouns, Alexinus, and Stilpo, 

I SeePlato, rAe«/.p, laa. Craiyi. p. 386.402. Van Heasde./ni/ia.p.l 

° Pklo, Enlhyit. p. aRB, Lnerl. ii. 63. See Pntnll, Oescluchtc 

i"it;t,p.l3. ■ C™(.p. 435.187. Cf. Prant],p. 18, 
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Ou ihe otlier band, the method of Socrates partook Socrates. 
largely of the vn^cimiiii, or lentativc, which Ariatotle 
deecribes as follows, ^ yal^ vtigaircixij ia^rt SiaXixriK^ ti{ xa) 
Sioigti ou Tov ilioTa aX}A rit ayveouvra Koii v^onroioufttMv. 
The opinion which Socrates entertaioed of tbe pro- 
fessions of his contemporarios, and bis manner of 
expDsing their ignorance, appears in hia well-known 
explanation of tbe oracle which pronounced him the 
wisest of meu"; aiid the saiue eonviction and exposure 
of ignorance and pretension constantlj appear in the 
Platonic dialognes, as well as in the MemorabiUa of 
Xenophon", For tliis purpose, he insists ou the superior 
fitness of his own hrief discourses to the longer mode of 
reasoning employed by somc of the Sopbists, and s&ys 
tbat many orators can discourse ably at lengtli, but that, 
if examined by searching questions, they are like written 
books, unable to reply'. In the same spirit, like Bacon 
and Descartes in modem limea, he urges the necessity 
of a purification of tbe mind iront prejudice aod false 
opinions, as a necessary preliminary to tbe investigation 

truth; the principal meaos of puriHcation being Dia- 

In all tbis, as woU as iu the Dialectic of Plato, we find 

) anticipation of any important part of the Aristo- 

)lian Analytic ; though the various modifications of the 

dialectic form may bave contributed more or less to that 

< systematized method of disputatiou exbibited in the 

two last treatises of the Organon. The antecedents of 

Aristotle's more strictly logical labours appear in other 

and more subordinate points of the philosophy of his 

redecessors. We may pass over, aa unquestionably 

" V]B,to, Apol. p. 21. 

■ Of. Pisto, aopliinl. p. 230. Xpnoph. Afem. iii. ti. |. 2—6. 

J Phadna, p. 373. Protag. p. 329. 

et. p, 100. Cf. Sopliial. p. 230. where tlie SocratJc meOind ie 
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forgeries uf a. later period, tlic Cfttegorics attribut£<) i 
Archj^tas, and the other logioal relics of the Pytha^Dre 
Bchool*. There remain two iuiportaut logical d 
ooveries attributed by Aristotle to Socrates, Induotio 
and Definition ''. The Induction, however, of SocratM 
is not, lilte that of Aristotle, a strictly formal prooeu 
of reasoning ftom the aggregate of particulars to t^ 
universal constituted by thetn. It rather resembles thtt 
Aristotelian Example or Parable", being a materul' 
inference firom a selected number of similar or analogoo^ 
cases to another individual instance nnder discussiou. 
As a specimen, may be taken the following argumen 
from the Gorgias. SO. T/ o5»; 6 T<i TixToymi fMfuihgxe 

TIXTWIX^i, i, OS; rOP. Na{. SH. Oixoij» XCl) i T<i ^LOIKTM 

Itauvixos ; TOP. Na/. Sfl. Kal 4 Tii iargtxii locrgutof ; 
t5)\>m Ooibi xaTcl Tov «vriy Aoyov o jj.£fJM.Sr)X.iUi (XoKrra toio 
IffTiy olov i) ewKTT^fti] (KotiTTov oTig^^a^srai ; FOP, riavu 
Sfl. Ouxoov xaTii TOUTOV Tov k6yoi/ xal o tol Sixaia fhtfLeArptii 
ilxaio;; rOP. riavT»; B^too", A reasoning of this kind 
haa no place in a system of Formal Logic. Thafi! 
scienoe recognises no inference that is not necessitated 
hy the laws of thought; whereaa in instances like thff 
above, it is obvious that the premises may be true, and 
yet the conclusion false". Or two specimens may be 
found, both complying with tbe above form, one of' 
which shall carry conviction to every reasonable ma] 
while the other ia utterly worthless. Its moral foroi 
may thus vary " from tlie highest moral certainty to thi 
very lowest prcsumption V Ita logical value is zero, 

• See Hamilton'H Iteid, p. 688, 
*• Mclajih. )di. 4, C. Aio lip {mir & t>i tai iirodotij XvKfiTti SuciJoi, n 

t' itaKTiKois \6yavs «al t4 dplinTSai HaSikon. 

• Arist. Bhrt. ii. 20. 4. nofFaSoAJ; Si ri iuKpariKi. 
■1 Gorgiai, p. 460. 
' 01 which tlie above example ia adiltiEed aa a. spedmen by BaeHii) 

Opeta, p. fiOO. 

f Biitlor, Iiitrodiictioii lo Analogj. 
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The DefiDition of Socrales has also luore of a material Sorraiic 
than a logical charaoler, He continually distinguishes " '""'"'■ 
between the essence and tbe qualities of a thing, and 
insists on determining what a thing is, rather than what 
it resembles^ ; a distinction afterwards repudiated hy his 
disciple Antiethenes, who denied the possibility of real 
definition. But Dehnition, as treated hy Socrates, ia a 
coutrihution, not to Logicj but to Metaphysics, It does 
not analyse by the laws of pure thougbt the contents of 
a given notiou ; but endeavours to peiietrate the real 
essence of things''. The same may in soine degree be 
said of the Aristotelian treatment of Definition in the 
Poaterior Analytics. 

In the imperfect Socratic Schools, as they are sometimes Soeratio 
called, Logic, so far as it was cultivated at all, appoars to ^ °° ■ 
have goue back to the frivolities of the Sophists, inslead 
of advancing frora, or even retaining, the position gained 
by Socrates. To Antisthenes, the founder of the Cjnics, 
are attributed two theories; the one a direct reversal of 
the teaching of Socrates; the other an apparent retum to 
tlie sensational and verbal standard of Protagoras. The 
first of these denied the possibility of ascertaining tbe 
^ature of any thing by definition': the aecond denied 
possibiUty of contradiction, and, by consequence, of 
;felsehood'. The captious reasonings of the Sophists 
also appear again, as has been already.ohserved, in the 
Megarian School, especiallj in its later development'. 

From the position constantly assigned to Socrates in piato. 



( C(. Gorgiiv, p. 448. Thctri. p. 146. 

^ C£. Friee, Syslem der Lvgik, %. 3. For Epeciinens uf the Socratic 
FDeflnition and tfae Dialeotic Metbod, see the inqmrieB into the nature of 
I ^et;, JDStice, wisdom, &a, Xen. Jlfi^. iv, S.; of holineBB, Plato, Euthji- 
, p. 6 : of Tirtue, Mino, p. 72. 



Ariat. Melapk. vii. 3. Cf. Prantl, vol. i 



>. 31. 



' Ajist. 3fetapK. V 



I. Cf. Prsntl, Tol. i. p. 31, 
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the Platonic Dialogues, it is iinpossible to determine 
witb any accuracy bow mucb of tbe doctrines and 
metbods advocated in tbose writings is due to tbe master, 
and bow raucb bas been added by bis disciple. From 
tbe express testimony of Aristotle, bowever, we maj 
conclude tbat Socrates did not, likc Plato, maintain the 
existence of ideas separate firom tbe sensible pbenomena 
of tbe world"; and consequcntly, tbat tbc exaltation of 
Dialectic from its tentative use to tbe rank of tbe science 
of absohite being, a view intimately connected with the 
ideal tbeorv, is duc to Plato ratber tban to Socrates. To 
Plato also probably belong in a great degree the methods 
of (Tvvayooy^ and hoil§e(rig, mentioned in tbe Pbaedrus as the 
two principal parts of Dialectic, and illustrated at some 
lengtb in tbe Sopbistes and tbe Politicus". The former 
consists in the collection of a number of scattered 
objects, in reference to one idea, witb a view to definition; 
tbe latter in a gradual dicbotoray, by means of contrary 
or contradictory members, so as to ascertain as accuratelj 
as possible tbe number of subordinate species contained 
under eacb genus. It is tbe careful performance of this 
process, proceeding gradually tbrough tbe intermediate 
classes to tbe lowest, tbat especially distinguisbes the 
true dialectic method from tbe eristic". Tbese pro- 
cesses, for whicb Plato was perbaps in some degree in- 
debted to tbe Eleatic and Megaric Pbilosophyp, may be 

°> Metaph. xii. 4. 5. *AXA* 6 fi^ 2a>KpdTT}s rh, KaB6\ov oh xwptor^ IwoUi. ohtk 
fohs 6pt<rfio{>s' ol 5* ix^P^^^''* '««^ tA roiavra rSiv immv lS4as irpotntydp^vtray. 

° PIuBdrua, p. 265. 277. Soph. p. 218. 253. Polit. p. 202. 286. Phileb. 
p. 10. 

o Phileh. p. 17. With this may he compared Bacon's aphorism on the 
importance of aximnata media, Nov. Org. 1. i. aph. 19. Bacon indeed, 
(aph. 105.) intimates that his own method was perhaps anticipated by 
Plato, and this hint has been developed at greater length by Coleridge 
in his Treatise on Method. But the accuracy of the parallel may be 
questionod. 

P Cf. Stallbaum, Prolegomena in Philehumy p. 16. 
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regarded aa ihe preciirsors of tlie Aristotelian doctrine 
of searching for defiiiitioiis hy the two opposite methods, 
afterwards known as ihose of Diviaion and Induction'". 

In Plato we find also the analysis of the Proposition, 
with the noun and the verb as its constituent elcnicnts; 
tbe union of fhe two heing necessary to every assertion. 
^iama aiid Aifyos correspond to each other as the i 1<rai 
and 6 'fw Xffyof of Aristotle; thc formcr being intemal 
discoursc without speech, the latter extemal, by the 
Toice. Arfyoj is divided into <t«(ris and emiS^airi;'. In this 
passagc, Plato has furnished the groundwork of the 
grammatical researches of the De Interpretatione. 

The three highest laws of thought, the Principles of 
Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded Middle, are also 
indicated, though not explicitly enunciated, in Plato". 
But neither he nor Aristotle has accurately distinguisbed 
betwoen their very difierent positions in Logic and in 
'iletapbysics. Indeed, tbis distinction cannot be oon- 
sidered as having been made with exaclness by any 
philosopher before Kant. 

Some few eleraents of the Logic of Aristotle thus Ariatotia. 
appear in the philosophy of his predecessors ; though 
the science was not accuralely distinguished eithcr from 
Grrammar or from Metaphysios. A distinct treatment of 
logical questions was undeniably first undertaken by tbe 
Itagirite ; thougli still, if ne regard the Organon as a 
VTork, with a considerable admixture of extraneous 



« See Anai. Poit. ii. 13. acd Appondix, note C. 

itt. p. 263. 

* The Pancipla of Idendty nm; be gatbered Irom the Sophislei, p, SM ; 
i ot CoDlfodiclioD and Excluded Middle, from the Bepublie, iv. 
3. the Fhado, p. 103. anil tlie Sopliistei, p. aS3. 2S0. The tno latter 
inaiples aJso appuaT in the Stcond Altibiadei, p. ISd; bnt this diologae 
B generally allowud Ui be spurious. Arislotle enunciatea tliem moro 
^ffiBtincllj, Jnal. Pr. ii. 2. Aiial. Potl. i, 1 1, i. i. ii. 13. Metapk. iii. 3. i, 5, 
a. *. 
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matteiB, vrLioh a more accijrate classification of t 
scienccs would relegate to Melaphysics, to Psycbologi 
to Rhetoric, or to Grauiaiar. Bnt Aristotle raust not 
cousidered as responsible for the present composition off 
tbe Organon, but only for six dtstinct treatises, whioli 
his coramentators bave combined into one voluuie'. OE- 
these, the latter part of ibe De Interpretatione and tbe 
Prior Analytics maj be regarded as containing roost (rf- 
the essential parts of pure Logic ; thougb, as regards the^ 
laws and forras of judgment in some degree, and ot' 
conception almosL entirely, much must be added and 
mucb retrenubed, before we can bring tbe entire pro-' 
ducts of pure thought into barraouj witb the elaboTatfti 
development of ibe varioua fonits of tbe sjilogism. Thft 
trealise on the Categories, with ibe early part of the Dl^ 
hiterpretatione, is grammatical ralher than logical, yn.Hf, 
a few trespasses on the domain of Metaphysics; whiU 
the Poaterior Analytics, togetber witli tbe Topics a 
Sophistic Refutations, contain applications of Logjc 
uecessary aud contingenC matter in demonstration an^ 
dialectic disputation, and should be accurately classed' 
ralher as parts of the Logica utens than of the Logi 
docens. But we are not justified in criticising the Organooi 
of Aristolle as ibough it were a single work composed 
a siugle subject. 

Of the post-Aristotelian Logicians, ray limits will only 
allow a very brief notice. To Theophrastus is attributoi 
tbe invention of the Hypothetical Syllogism, which wi 
afterwarda more fully developed by Eudemus and tl 

' On the conipoaition of Uib OrgaDon, somB furdier ramarks will 
faiiDil, Prolcgimtna Lojjica, p. 2fll. (Snd ed. p. 380.) The □ama <?r^anoib 
accordiog U> M. St. Hilairu, vivs Dot hs.bituaUj given to the coUBctad 
woiks before llie Ifith centnry, Menioire, vul. i. p. IB. At an eaHiat 
data hoifOTer liia UUb seenia to have been BBsigned to the Postorim 
Analjlios, rrom which it waa aftarwarda eitanded lo the other woita; 
CC. Wutz, vol. ii. p. a93. rrantl, vol, i. p. 88. 
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Stoics. The Sloics have already beeii uoticed as theTlieSioics 
probable authors of the nanie Logic, and of the division 
^of philosophy into Logic, Physics, and Ethics. The 
Itoioal Logic, while it bad less adinixtiire of Meta- 
(bjBics iban the Arlstotelian ", enibraced on the other 
liand considerably niore of Graminar and of Rhetoric, 
It was divided into two parts, Dialec.tio and Rhetoric, to 
whioh some added a third, the ogixo» or doctrino of 
De6nition, einployed as a criterion of triith", Tbeir 
Dialectic, which also contained a considerahle mixture 
of Graramar, was defined as the soieuce of rigbtly con- 
Tersing in question and answer, as Rheloric was that of 
continuous speecb, and was divided into two prinoipal 
partsj one of which treated of words, and the otber of 
the tbings signified by words'. It is criticised by Cieero, 
ss prolix in the treatment of jndgment, deficient in tbat of 
ini-bntion'. It also, particiilavly in the hands of Cbry- 
sippus, contained many of thc same captious sopbisDis 
whicb had occupied the Megaric School. Their Rhetoric 
lontained four parts, Invention, Elocution, Division, and 
LCtion. Cicero appears to bave entertained no very 
opinion of it*. But of tha details of the Stoical 
.ogic very little is known^ 
The Epicureans, oti the other haiid, professed a con-Tiif Kiii- 
impt for Dialectic', and regarded Logic, whicb they 



• See Trsndelenbarg, Logirrhp nnlersuchinscii, vol. i. p. 21. 

■ Diop. Laert. vii. 41. 

» Diog. Lfiert. vii. 43, 03, Seneca, Ep. 88. Cf. PraDtl, i. p. 41J. 

• Top. 0. De Orat. li. ISO. With lliesB passagea maj be oompared llie 
AJoiring : Oi fiif irh t^i irraa? ipiCi/ityiii t^v SiaAfKriiciir IwiirriiiLtii' tou id 

7«w iptfovToi, tIi 3i ft htjfH Ir -r^ TiAnefl Knl irpoff^KDPra Xi^ei» iliai 
Tl94tiMPitt, ti>3to 8i IBiov Ttyoinfvoi toO ^lXoa^ifiov, Itark r^s Te\tioTii-rjjs cptXo- 
irof W ^^pouirii' alrri, nal SiJ Toi>ro ^iii-ai S ^iAiJo-ofiot icot' a&Toti 5io\fimxi(f. 
_dlexanAfr in Topica, p 3. {S.holla. p. 251. a. wa.) 

■ Bt Fin. iv. T. 
t>> Bli. Hiiairi?, MSmiin 



vol. i 



. p. l3o. 
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valled Canonic, merely as an aitjunet to pbysical BciencH 
They paid no regard to SyllogiBm, Induction, or Defi< 
nition, but confined their logical metbod to a set ( 
rules for tbe inTeBtigatton of pliysical tmtb'. A detailg 
account of these is given by Crasseiidi, De 
Logic<s, c. 7. 

-k To the PliUosophers succeeded the Commentatoi;^ 
Tbese coiitributed but little new material to logiol 
soience, but did a good deal for tbe explanation i 
illuBtration of tbe text of Aristotle, and aesisted in some^ 
degree in fixiiig ihe langiiage of the science'. ThA^ 
Qreek Commentators on the Organon are principallyJ 
valuable to a modem roadcr, from the intereBting his^l 
torical notices which they furnish of philosophers whm 
original contrihutions to tbe science have peiishw 
Of the extant Greek Commentators, the earliest aa 

r.best is Alexander of Aphrodisias', whose erainence i 
testified by tbe titlc of the Commenlator (o Efiyijrij), ( 
title afterwards given to the Arabian Averroes. Th» 
school of Greek Coinmeutators extends to the latterj 
part of the sixtb ccntury: tbe principal writers, aftet. 
Alexander, are Theraistius, Ammonius, David thq 
Arraenian, Simplicius, and Pbilopouus. 

The only important addition to the matier of logio^ 
Bcience emanated from the Nco-Platonic school. Th^ 
Ei<r«y«y^ or Introduotion to the Categories, written bj 
Porphyry in tbe third ceutury, is the original source oj 

^ TreadElBubuig, Kalegorienlehre, p. 232, Cf, Pnmtl, i. p. 408. 

■ St. Hilaire, mmoire, toI. ii. p. 123, 145. 

' Guluu, in point of time, ia q few jeara earlier than AlexandeT, bnt 
Importaut commeDtarj of bis ia eitaitt, Of the uniQBroas logioiil writiii 
utUributec! to bim, there remBina only a Rmall tFeati&e, ttpl tSh' niifk i 
Ki^ir aoipiiTiiArair, to which bas reeeiitly lieeo added the Elacrrmyti A 
AcMTiK^ Jiuooverod eiid publiBbed b; M. Mynaa. Tbe geauineDesa of bc 
is quBBtionahle, snd neither is of anj gteat logical valuo. Qiles' 
invention of tbe fourth figm-e of SjUogiara (nttriliutBd to )iiin bj- Avernx^ 
l-, doubtfiil. See below, p. 77. itote i. 
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tbe fivefold clasBificatioD of tbe Piedicablea, adopted by 
most &ubseqiient LogiciaiiB. Whether thiu claEsification 
1 improvement on, or consistent witli, the Aristote- * 
doctrine, admits of congiderable questions. 
The Greek Abridgmeuls of Aristotle, though in pointGi«.k 
if «hrouology tbey extend below the scholastic period, njp"i/' 
:Bre in matter rather connected with the preceding series 
of Cotnmentators, While the Scholastio Logic began 
in the extreme west of Europe, the Greek Logicians of 
this clasa belong entirely to the extrerae east, or to 
Asia. .lohn of Damaseus, in tbe early ]»art of the eighth Joaniiaa 
century, luade a brief analysis of tbe Isagoge ofstenus, 
Porphyry aud of tbe Categories, and is remarkable as 
one of the first who applied Logic to Theology, Photius, Phoiius. 
the leamed and turhulent Patriarch of Coustantinopla 
io the ninth century, was tlie author of abridgnaents of 
the Categories and the De Interpretatione, Michael 
Psellus the younger, in the eleventh century, composed PseUus, 
a Synopsis of the Oatcgories and of Porphyry'8 Intro- 
duction. To Psellus bas also been attributed a Synopsis 
of the Orgauon, publisbed by Ehinger in 1597, the 
contents of wbich correspond almost to a word with 
lose of the eelebrated Latin text book of the thirteenth 
following centuries, the Summulm Logicalea of 
'etrus Hispanus. The latter woik has been by the 
ijority of critics regarded as a translatiou of the 
it; but tliera are some difficulties conuected with 
view which bave not as yet been satisfactorily 
isposed of''. The most remarkable vfork of this kind 

■ See Lelow, p. 24, uQte q. 

k IhaX HUpotins k a mete iTBnslstor of PseUns is uiiuiitained b; 
^lieniiftDD, \iy Buhle, ond receiitiiy b; Frantl, On Xhe oihac haiiil, Sir 
Saniillfiii (Ducuijionf,pp. UB,<i73.9nd i-d.) ieof apinionlhattlie Greeli 
ft ttannlatioa ftom tho Lalin, and of couraa erroneouslj fttliibated to 
The atrongeBt ttrgument in fatour of iJie ionaei opinion JK the 
toariiBble iiwX, recentJ)' diflcovfred by Pranll, of tlio existence in manu. 
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Blemini- is the EpUome Logica of Nicephorus Blemmidas, written 
in the thirteenth centurj, which has been quoted as 
containing the earliest iustauce of that sjstem of logical 
mnemonics which the schoolmen afterwards brought to 
such perfectiou^ The list of Greek LfOgicians closes 

script of other Latin oompendia similar in oontents to the StmmmUe^ and 
having the appearance of distinet translations from the same originaL 
To this must be added the testimonj of the Angsbmg MS. nsed by 
Ehinger, (now at Mnnich,) which is inscribed rov «-•^•rrdkov TlXXov cZr 
TJ^ *Apumrrikavs kayuApf iwtarii/iipf irbwa^ts. 

On the other hand it shonld be obserred, 

1«. That there is in the Bodleian libraiy (Cod. Misc. odxxr.f. 282. b.) 
a MS. inscribed ^jc riis ScoXcrruc^s rov JAaiormpos TUrrpoa toS 'lovom 
kpftni'^ foi SxoAopiov. This MS. l have examined in several places, and 
find it to correspond exactlj with the woric pnblished bj Ehinger under 
the name of Psellos. There are also extant fonr other MSS. haring the 
same title and the same beginning, {AtaXuerucii 4ari rix'^ ^^xiwr aak 
iwtoTfiftifi iwumi/Mmw,) riz. one at Florence, (Bandini, toI. iii. p. 19*) one 
at Madrid, (Triarte, toI. i. p. 276.) one at Yienna, (Lambec. toL riii. p. 
818.) and one at Milan, (Allatius apnd Fabricinm, BibL Gnec. toL xi. p. 
392. Harles.) Of these the three hist are expresslj ascribed to Scho- 
larins as the transUtor. A sixth MS. at Mojux)w with the same title 
is mentioned bj Fabricius, (toL xi. p. 337. Harles,) bnt I have not been 
able to ascertain any thing abont its contents. 

2^. It is erident that the Author of the Sdmmul» was Tery ignorant of 
Greek. His deriralion of DiaUctica^ " A ^ quod est dao, et logo* quod 
est sermo, rel lexis quod est ratio ; quasi duorum sermo vel ratio," could 
hardly have been made bj a translator from the Greek Synopsis, where 
the derivation is giTen correctly. 

3«. The only mnemonic which occurs in the body of the Greek Synopsis 
is one for the opposition of modals, expressed by the words, SovAo^ftcycu 
ixM^s wapwaatSv iicrpixo»<f*" The use of the diphthong would hardly have 
occurred to an original writer, though naturally suggested by the purpwrea^ 
iUace, amabirmu, edentuli of the Latin l<^cian. 

On the wkole, the weight of evidence seems decidedly in favour of the 
opinion which considers the Greek Synopsis to be a translation of the 
Summulfe of Hispanus, probably made by Georgius Scholarius, afterwards 
known as Gennadius. 

For some of the materials of this note I am indebted to a private 
communication from the late Sir W. Hamilton, whose published opinion 
has been referred to already. 

* See St. Hilaire, Memoire, voL ii. p. 160. It may be questioned whether 
the Latin Logicians aie indebted to ihe Greek in this respect. See Sir 
yf. Hamilton'8 Discussions, p. 128, 671, and below, p. 84. 
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with the natnes of George Pachyineres of CoDstauiinople, raohj. 
amhor of au abridginent of the Isagoge and tbe Cate-'"^"*' 
gories; aud of Leo Magentinos, Metropolitan of Myti-LeoMa- 
lene, aiithoi' of an Exegesia of the De Interpretatione, 
principally taken from Ammoniiis, and of ComnienLaries, 
some of whiuh are still unpublished. To this list, Bome 
have added the name of George of Trebizond ; biii he, Oeorgiua 
though a Greek by biith, is better known as a resident^anJius. 
at Home, and, as an aulhor, by his Latin trauBlalions 
and abridgments of Aristotle. His name is rather con- 
nected with a different phase of philosophy, wiih ihe 
Flatonic and Aristotelian controversies in tbe time of 
Pope Nicholas V. 

Tbe progress of Logic among the Latins presents in Laiin Lo- 
one respect a contrast to that among the Greeks. With^'^'""'' 
the latter, the age of abridgments and distinct treatises 
foUowed that of commentaries ; with the former, it 
preceded. The earliest work of a logical character in 
Latin is the abridgment of Aristotle'B Topics by Cicero ; cicc™. 
the object of which, however, is rather rhetorical than 
dialectical. This treatise, which was written from 
memory, differs in uiany respects considerably from the 
original. After Cicero, we find nolbing but a few 
&lluBions to the subjeet in Quintilian and Aulus Gellius^, 
itill WB come to the sbort account of the doctrine of the 
De Interpreiatione and the Prior Analytics, wrilten in 
the second century by Apuleius. This occurs in the Apuieina. 
third book of his treatise De Dogmate Platonis ; and the 
singular error of attributing thc syllogistic theory to 
Plato has caused ihe geunineuess of this book to be 
questioned'. The only other logical writings in Latin Augnbiine, 
betore Boethius, are ihe two works attribuied to St. 
Angustine ; the one, an abridgment of the Categories, 

i.p. 165. 
•e ApHleii Scriplit, p. tllv. 
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now generally allowed to be spurious, but probably 
written about tbe same period ; the other, an unfinished 
treatise called Principia Dialecticay the eorameneeinent 
of an essay on language with a view to disputation. 
To these must be added the singular allegory of Mar- 

Capella. cianus Capella, on the Marriage of Mercury and Philo- 
logy y ^ medley of prose and verse, composed probably 
towards the end of the fifth century. The Seven Liberal 
Arts, afterwards so celebrated as forming the Trivium, 
and Quadrivium, or EncyclopsBdia of the middle ages, 
appear in the following order, Grammar, Dialectic, 
Rhetoric, Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, and Music°^. 
Dialectic is represented as a female of a sour counte- 
nance, holding in her left hand a serpent, and in her 
right a hook baited with sundry formulse. She discloses 
her wisdom by a brief abstract of the Isagoge of Por- 
phyry aud of the first three treatises of Aristotle. This 
is followed by an account of hypothetical syllogisms; 
and the lady is about to proceed to an exposition of 
sophisms, when she is interrupted and very summarily 
dismissed by Minerva. 

Boethius. Boethius, in the sixth century, is the only commentator 
proper among the Latins. He has left a considerable 
number of valuable logical works, viz. two commentaries 
on the Isagoge of Porphyry, one on the Categories, two 
on the De Interpretatione, and translations of the other 
parts of the Organon; besides original treatises on the 



■» M. St. Hilaire has committed an oversight in citing the division of 
the Seven Liberal Arts from the Dialectic of Augustine. No such division 
occurs there ; though one nearly the same is found in his second Book 
De Ordine, ch. 13. M. Haureau (rfe la Philosophie Scliolastlque, vol. i. 
p. 21.) attributes the invention of this classification to Capella, which is 
hardly reconcileable with the above referenee. The Seven Liberal Arts 
were afterwards exhibited in the following mnemonic : 

*' Oram» loquitur, Dia, vera docet, RheU verba colorat, 
Mm. canit, Ar. numerat, Geo. ponderat, Ast, eolit astra." 
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Categorical and lljpoihetical Syllogism, on Divisioi),on 
Definitiou, and on Topical Differences; together with a 
comnientary on the Topics of Cicero, Ilis works are 
of great importanct! in the history of Logic. They form 
the connecting link between the Greek and Scholastio 
writings, and were, with those of Augustine and Capella, 
the principal authority of subsequent generalions, at a 
time when ihe Greek lauguage was but little cultivated, 
and when the original fountains of logical scienee were 
consequently inaccessible. 

Conteinporary with Boetbius was Cassiodorus tbeCi 
Senator, the author of a Treatiae on the Seveii Liberal 
Arta. His Dialectio contains a brief analysis of the 
Isagogc of Porphyry and the Organon of Aristotle, with 
additions, a considerable portion being boirowed from 
Apuleius aud Boethius. His analysis of the Organon 
does not include the Sophistic Refutatlons, but contains 
a separate chaptcr De Paralogisviis, which treats of 
purely logieal fallacies. Tbe arrangement of the work 
is by no means mcthodical, aud extraneous matters 
are introduced which properly belong to Rhctoric. 

The works altributed to Augustine, together with those Ki 
of Capella, Caaaiodorus, and a part of Boethiua, formedn 
the sole sources of the Latin mediieval Logic down to 
the twelftb century". The matevials furnished by these 
writings appear in the logical treatises of those autliors 
who flourished previoos to the riae of scholasticism 
proper, tbe priucipal of whom are Isidorus Hispalensis 
in tbe seventh century, Alcuiu in the eighth, Rabanus 
Maurns and Scotus Erigeua in the ninth, Gerbert, after- 
wards Fope Sylvestor II, iu the tentb, and the mouks of 
, St, Gall", especially Notkcr Labeo, in the earlypartof the 

ii. p. 2. 



eleTend). From the lokldle of tlie eleventh centnr 
may be dated the rtse of the Scholastic Philosopfa; 
propevly so called. 

The body of Arabian Corameiilators derive their ap- 

. pellatioD from the language in which they wrofe; their 
places of residence were various, and none of them 
within ihe limils of Arabia. In fact, the Arabian lite- 
ratnre did not arise lill after the conquesta of tbe suc- 
cessors of Mabomet had extended the Saracen empire 
far beyond the bonndaries of tbeir original country. 
Like the later Greek Lugicians, the Arabians coDtributed 
liltle original matter lo the science ; their priucipal works 
being either iranslations, made sooietimes frora the 
Greek but more frequentlj from the earlier Syriao 
TersioTis, or abridgtnentB and commcntaries. Of these 
tbe most important are the logical abridgments of 
Avicenna and Algazel, and especially the voluminous 

, translations and commentaries of Averroes. A Latin 
veraion of the translations of Averroes, made from a 
Hebrew one, was ibe principal soiirce from which the 
earlier Scboolmen derived their knowledge of all the 
writings of Ariatotle, except bis logical works, which 
had been translated by Boethius. This barbarous 
sion continued in nse even after a more accurate trans- 
lation from the original Greek had been made by 
William of Moerbecke, under the direction of Thomas 
Aquinas. The merits of Averroes as a commentator 
have been variously estimatcd. Ludovicus Vives speaks 
of him wiih great contempt. "Nomen est comtnentatoris 
nactus, homo qui in Aristotele cnairando nibil minus 
explicat quam eum ipsum quem suscipil declarandi 
With this may be contrasted the culogy of Keckermann. 
" Nemo tam veterum interpretum videri potest proximus 
Aristotelis menti atque hic Arabs." The modem oriti 
will probably talte a middle oourse between the two, 
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'hile bis comineiitanes uiaj- be pronoimced Bomewhat 
prolix, and inferior in elucidacing the texl of Aristotle 
to those of the Greeks, particularly of his rival com- 
mentator Alexander; his general view of the Organon 
and ita parts has much of the cleamess which distin- 
guishes the abridgments of Avicenna and AlgazelV 

To tlie Arabian philosophers may be traced the 
beginuing of those attempts to fix the definition and 
province of Logic as a branch of mental science which 
afterwards appear in a more developed form in the 
writiugs of the Schoolmeu'', To the Arabians also are 
probably owing soine of the distinguishing features, 
thougb certalnly not the origin, of the Scholastio 
Reiilism. 

The pcriod at whieh the Scholastic Philosophy may be The 
said to have commenced, is a poinl of considerable dis- men 
pute. It cannot, like various Greek sehools of philosophy, ScholMtio 



of a collection of various doctrines and methods of teach- 
ing. Some have traced it up to John of Damascus, and 
even to St. Augustine'. Some commence with John 
ScotuB Erigena in the ninth century, gome with the 
norainalism of Rosceliii in the eleventh"; wUile by others 
it has been brought down, at least as far as Theology is 
concerned, as low as the thirteenth century, tbe era of 
Albertus Magnus and Tliomas Aquinas'. The uame of 
Schoolmen appears to have been taken from the teachers 
of the catbedral and conventual schools established hy 

P St Hilaire, Mimorre, vol. ii. p. IBI. RogBr Bacon, (Opus Maju», 
p. 87. ed. Jebhjl speakB of A¥arn>ea as " Homo BOlidie Bapientite, corrigenB 
dicta prionim et addt-ns mnlta, quamvis corrigendos slt la aliqnibtis et io 
(nultia compIeDdns. 

1 See bolow, p. Iviii. and p. 31, note m. 

• Bniofcer. lol. iii. p. 716. 



■ Hallan 



LilfratUTe uf Bvrvfie, vol. i. p. 18. 



' Hampden, Bampion Lecturei, p. 1 






Charlemagne and his auccessorB, and was eventnally 
applied to all who, whethev professedly teachers or not, 
adopted in thcir writings the method and matter which 
finally formed the course of education in these aniJ sirailar 
establishments. The distinguishing feature of Scholas- 
ticism, the union of a theological matter with a dialcctical 
raethod, is fouiid at least as early as ihe writings of 
Lanfrane in ihe eleventh century. Commencing from 
this point, Scholasticism may be divided into three 
periods. 1. Its infancy, extending from the eleventh 
to the middle of the thirteenth oentury. 2. Its prime, 
firom the latter period to the middle of the fifteentb. 
3. Its decline, extending to the end of tbe sixteenth 
century °. 
' Scholaatjo Thc Logic of the Schoolmen is a phrase frequently 
employed, aud often very inaccurately. It is incorrect 
to apply this name to the various applications of the 
syllogistic method, in Theology, in Metaphysics, in 
Physics, or in Psychology. These are merely treatises 
on their proper subjects, with a somewhat raore osten- 
tatious display of logical art than has been usual at 
other periods. But the applieations of Logic to reason- 
ings on this or that branch of material science have 
nothing in them which is niore peculiarly the property 
of the Schoolmen than of any other reasoners. The 
Logica utetis is one and tbe same to all generations of 
men; all who reason soundly, reason consciously or 
unconsciously by logioal laws; and the open display of 
the instrument in use does not make it a distinct in- 
strument from that which others employ in a more 
concealed manner. 

A historical account of the Scholastic Logic ought 
therefore to confine itself to commentaTies and treatises 

" Cousii]. Ouvraijes iTAbelaTd, Introductioo, p. In. 
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Bupressly on tlie science; aiid ihu scholasdc contri- 

BJ^utioDs lo tho matter of Logio should be coiifiued to 

Much additions to the Aristotelian text as have been 

■liicorporated into the Logica docens. In thia rospect 

■the Schoolmcn did uiuch to fix the technical terms of 

■ithe science, particiilarlv in respect of the reUtion of 

ftlbought to languago. Most of the distinctions of the 

■difierent uses and siguifications of words are due to 

mliem; — dtstinotions, however, carried to an useless and 

■Wearisome minuteness in the grammatlcal eubtleties of 

Ijihe parva logicalia. Thej also contributed considcrably 

kto tliat which is most wanting iu Aristotle, an exact 

■eoncepttou uf the nature and olfice oF Logic; though 

nheir dcfiniiions were not always consistcnt with the 

nest of their treatment; the text of Aristotle bcing 

Pfleldou) modified to siiit the theory of the science. But 

F^e most remarlfable contribution of this period is to 

be found in that singular syslem of logical mnemonics 

by which, froni the tiine of Petrus Hispauus, nearly all 

the forms and processes of Logic tnight be leamed by 

rote and performed almost mcchanically, by the aid of 

a mcinorial word or line. The conlroversy between the 

Realibts and the Nominalists, though introduced iuto 

the pages of professedly logical treatises, cannot be 

regarded as an accession to tbe science. Its real 

bearings on the text of Aristotle and Porphyry wcre 

not seen by the disputants on either side'; and the 

controYcrsy, as couducted by them, must be regarded as 

a metapfaysical exciescenoe, introduued out of its place 

in a logioal system. 

The earliest scbolastic writinga on Logic proper areAbelanl. 
those of Abelard, the greater part of which have recently 
been published for the first timo in the volnme edited by 
AI. Cousiu. Tbis volume oontains, besides a tbeological 

' Ree p. aS, note r, »nd Appenilii, nnle A. 
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treatise called Sic et Non, a, fragment on Oenem and 
Species, erroneoualy ascribed to Abelard', and sonie 
gemiitie logical writings, consisting of glosses i 
original and translated works of Boethitis, and a distinfill 
treatise called Dialectioa. The glosses are of litti 
valiie, bat the Dialectica is oiie of the tuost iraport 
monuinents of the scholastic philosophy. At first si^ 
it appears to be a comnieutary j but, though the titlesfl 
ihe work follow Aristotle, Porphyry, and Boei 
in many respects an original aud independent treatise'. 
The writings of Abelard and his contemporaries in thl 
early part of the twelfth century form the commenGemeni 
of a new epoch in the mediEeval Logie, which may bii 
regarded as that of the scholastic teaching properly s4 
called. In the previous centuries the Organon of Ant^ 
totle appears lo have beeu dircctly known only in thos6 
portions which had been ilhistrated by the Cotnmentariwl 
of Boethius, viz. the Categories and the De lDter< 
pretatione, the translations of the othcr books being 
unknown. With the twelfth century couimences a direct 
acquaintauce with the entire Organon, partly through 
the translations of Boethius, and evcn with some trace of 
other sources'. The other writinga of Aristotle appeai^ 
to have remained unknown till a somewbatlater period^ 






• See Praml, vol. ii. pp 
(lotroduction, p. li,) ib of o 



4, B8, 102. Cousin, on tha otber band 
inion that tha latter portions of iJie Orgaiwa 
i in any direct translation, but onlj thronj^ 
tbe writings of Boethius oa tha same stibjeota. A direot translation a 
theae booka oertainly existed among the wridngs of Boethina, thongli it If 
nncertain wben tbia translation Qrst becsjne known to the tDediiBni 
logiciuia. 

<• Abelard diad in 11*2. About the niiddle of this centurr thB stui^ol 
ATietotle'a phjBieal ond iuetB.pIijGical pbilosopby commenced, by meanB Ot 
translatioiiB o! tbe Arabic expoaitiona and coiniuentaries of Alfarabt 



I 



•oateiuporary with Ahelard was Gilbert de la Pon-ee, G 

whose Sea: Principia, an expaiision of the six last 
categories cursorily treated by Aristotle, was adopted in 
,most of the scholastic logical treatises down to the 
idxteenth century', 

Towards the end of the twelftb century we cotue.if 
to a work of great iiuportance in the bistory and 
philosophy of the scholastic Logic, the Metalogicus 
of John of Salisbiuy. The work purports to be a 
defence of Logie, under which is included Gramnjar and 
Rhetoric, against a sciolist of the day, to whoiu he gives 
the name of Corniflcius". It contains an interesting 
account of the author's own preparation for dialectio 
studies, notices of Lbe origin of Logic, and a good 
analysis of the Organon with criticisms. Ainoug other 
^oints, it is worthy of notice that he considers the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the predicables, given in the 
Topics, to be preferable lo the comuion account, derived 
'£roin Porphyry. He highly praises Abelard; and his 
istimony is the more valuable, as he himself appears 
incline to the doctrines of the Realists*. 

tvioenna and Algazel. (See Jourdaia, RerhfTclits Critiques, p. 327-1 
of theSB eipQsiljonB M. Joucdain Hnpposes lo La»e been tbe took» 
lemned lij the Council of Poria in lalO. AristoUe'» onn phjsicai anil 
ihjsieal writings were probnblj not translated till Bboul the middle 
the 13th centurj, (Jonrdain, p 37.) 
Haur^an, Phitoiophie Bcholantiqve, vol. i. p. SSS, 
This name M. Ham.fcan esplaius ea follows. " Ci>niifiT, Cornijiciiti, 
Mlni qni fait des cornes.' Mnis de quelles oornes peut-il 
qnestionf Sans ilonbt de ceg camua dispiitalioiiia doi)^ parle encore 
appello, en logique, les comes d^nn dilemnie. A cs 
ipte, noB Cornificiens auraieDt lit^ d'aigrea dispataurs, dea logiciens 
d'intraitables sophintea." PhUosophic Scholastiqve, p. 344. Franll 
olher hand, wilb moce probabilitj, snppeses Ihat a hisCorical aame 
beeii fignratively applied, and traces the origin ot the appellation lo 
n Donatus'B Lifa ol Virgil, n. ivii. 

Hig opiniona in thia reapact however iire 
d 



a poeC Cormficius, 

P OorniBoias ob perveisam no 

• St. Hilwre, voi. ii. p. SIB, 

BobtM. See Hauriau, vol. 
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In the second period of Scholasticism,' 
' with Albertus Mugnus aad Thomaa Aquiuas, is PeU 
Hispanus, Taised to the papal chair ae Johii XXI. 
died iu 1277. Ilis Summulee Logicalex may be regarda 
as the earliest scholastic treatise on Loglo which profesB 
to be any thing more than an abridginentof orcommentai 
on portions of thc Organon. But this work is especi&l] 
remarkable, as introducing for the first time the memori 
verses which form so strikitig a feature of the Logio ( 
the Schoolmen. Nearly tbe whole of thc ordinary logioi 
mnemonics occur in this treatise, whicb appears to hai 
had no predecessor, escept pcrhaps the imperfect sylli 
gistic mnemonlo attribiited to Blemmidas, which, ev 
genuine, was probably unknowu to the Author. 
last treatise of the Summuls', called Farva Logicalii 
contains aundry additions to ihe text of Aristotle, in I 
form of dissertatlons on supposilio, ampliatio, rettrielit 
eaponihlepropoiiUom, and other subtleties, more ingenioi 
than useful, and belonging rather to Grammar than 1 
Logic. To these are added iiotices of sorae popuU 
Bophisms, svorthy of Eubulides or Chrysippus; whic 
are curious, as shewiug that the Scholastic Logic, lifc 
the Ariatotelian, had its erislic predecessors, wlioe 
names the reviTiQg literature of the period faas i 
rescued from oblivion. 

We now come lo ihe two chief naines in the Scholasti 
philosophy, Albert of Cologne, surnamed the Greot 
and his piipil, Thomas Aquinas, known as the Angel 
Doctor. These have been called the Plato and Aristoti 
of Scholasticism ; and, as regards tbe Theology o 
Scbools, there is some trutb in the coniparison. 
master was the first to comhine into a system tll 

' The original edition of tho Snmmule is divided LDto two parts; 
Bbndgme&tcf ths Organon and tbe Parva Logicalia. SnbBeqnent Ed 
subiUvide it inlo sefen treatisea, See Haur^n, vol. ii. p, 241. 
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mooiinected reasoiiings ^hich foruied the begiuaitigs 
of the School Philosophy. The disciple carried out 
that aystem iii detail, and elaborated its minut^st 
parts'. 

Aa a comuientator, Alhert was the main iustrmiieiit 
in iiitroducing the writiiigs of Aristotle into the Schools ; 
his laborious expositions, however, have been frequently 
«wrrupted by Platonic and Arabian glosses''. His logical 
works are comprised in commentaries on the Organon, 
and treatises on Universals and on Definition, Aqninas AqmuB 
has left also conimentaries on tbe Hermeneia and 
Posterior Analyties; and some independent logical 
treatisesj the principal one being " Sumnia totius 
Logicae," which contains an abstract of the Isagoge of 
Porphyry and of the first four trealises of the Organon. 
The Topies and Sophistic Refutations are omitted in 
this work ; but the latter form the basis of a separate 
treatise on the Fallacies. He has likewise written 
Opusoula on Demonstration, on Modals, on the four 
Opposed Terms, on Genus and Accident, and on the 
Nature of the Syllogisni. The directly logical writings 
of Aquinas do not materially differ from Aristotlc. 
iiOgic, however, is defined as scientia rationaUs, and 
Ir&e three operations of the reason are brought within its 
vince. Some of the mneraonic formuIaB occur here, 
iS in Hispanns. 

John Duns Scotus, the Subtle Doctor, flourished atDnas 

le end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. He has comraented on the Isagoge of 
Porpbyry, nnder the title of De Universalihu», and on 
(be several parts of the Organon. In common with 

kquinas, he held Logic to be a Science; but maintains 



( EnoyolopiEdia, Matropolilaii 

796. 

» See Hour^au, vol, ii. p, 10, 
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that its object is not the three operations of the reason, 
but the Syllogism^ His commentaries bear out his 
cognomen ; consisting for the most part of minute dis- 
tinctions, suggested by the tcxt of his author, with arga- 
ments on both sides precisely stated, and distinctions 
drawn to the extreme of subtlety. Scotus, like Aquinas, 
was a Realist, and the more cousistent of the two. Ue 
held that the universal existed in the individual, not 
really^ as his predecessor had taught, but formally^. 
Hence the rival sects of Thomists and Scotists, the latter 
of whom ultimately adopted the name of Formalists. 
Both agreed, however, in opposition to Nominalism. 
Occam. From the school of Scotus, however, arose the great 
reviver of Nomiualism, William Occam, the Invincible 
Doctor, the ablest writer in Logic whom the Schools 
have produced. His doctrine, like that of Abelard, was 
really Conceptualism^. The Summa totius Logicce of 
Occam is the most valuable contribution of the middle 
ages to the Logica docens, If we do not subscribe to the 
hyperbole of his editor, Mark of Beneventum, who, 
borrowing from the well-known eulogy of Plato, declai'es 
that if tho Gods used Logic, it would be the Logic of 
Occam, we may fairly allow, with M. St. Hilaire, that it 
is tbe clearest and most original of the works of that 
period. Occam, like Petrus Hispanus, departs from the 
ordinary arrangement of treating consecutively the Isa- 
goge of Porphyry and the several books of the Organon. 
He commences with the different divisions of terms, of 
which his account is much more complete than that of 
the Summulce Logicales. He then proceeds to the pre- 
dicables, introduced by a defence of the nominalist view 
of universals, then to definition, division, and the cate- 

' Scotus de Univ, Qu. 8. Smiglecii Logicaf Disp. ii. Qu. 1. 
k On this distinction, see Haur^au, vol. ii. p. 335. 
^ See Coiisin, Abelai'd, Introduction, p. clv. 
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gories, and concludes the first part with an account of 
the supposition of terms. The second part treats of 
propositions, and the third of syllogisras and fallacies. 

Between Scotus and Occam coraes in order of time Raymond 
the most eccentric genius of the scholastic period, Ray- 
mond Lully. He is principally known as the author of 
the Ars Magnay by which he professed to teach a raan 
ignorant even of letters the whole encyclopaedia in the 
course of three months. This work is nominally logical, 
but has little in comraon with the Aristotelian Logic, 
being principally a mechanical contrivance for connect- 
ing different philosophical terms with each other". But 
in his Dialecticas Lully condescends to follow the 
beaten track, and has composed a clear and concise 
synopsis of Logic, framed principally on that of Petrus 
Hispanus". 

The writings of Occam, as well as those of Scotus, con- 
tributed especially to raise Logic to the rank of a distinct 
science, independent of its applied uses^. But they 
approached it from opposite sides. The principles of 
Occam, developed by modem philosophy, would lead us 
to the Logic of Kant: those of Scotus, alraost to the 
Logic of Hegel. The science of the forraer would 
acquire a clear and distinct object in the province of 
Thought : that of the latter would gradually absorb all 
else, as coextensive with Being. Occara is the last greatLater 

School- 



men* 



«" St. Hilaire, Memoire, vol. ii. p. 225. 

" An account of Lully's system will be fouiid in Keckermann, Pracognita, 
ii. 2. 39. and in Gassendi, de Origine Logica, c. 8. See aJso Hallam, 
Idteralure ofJEurope, voL i. p. 310. 

• Cf. Haureau, voL ii. p. 310. 425. 447 sqq. St. Hilaire, vol. ii. p. 226. 
M. Haur^au appears to regard Scotus as the author of the distinction 
between the logica docens and utens; which is not the case. Cf. Aquinas, 
in iv. Metaph, Lect. 4. Indeed, it is substantially contained in the 
$<a\cicTiic^ X^P^^ vpayfJidTav and iy XP^fK^^^ vpayixdrtay of the Greek Inter- 
preters. 
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name among the Schoolmen: the triumph of Nominalism 
involved the downfall of the prinoipal applications of 

Buridan. the scholastic method. Bnridan, his disciple, the reputed 
author of the sophism called Asinus BuHdani^y deve- 
loped the doctrines of Nominalism to a still fiirther 
extent, but has the character of having pushed to an 
extreme point the subtleties distinctive of the scho- 
lastic system. Another philosopher of the same period, 

Burlcy. Walter Burley, is the author of some commentaries on 
the Logic and Physics of Aristotle, and deserves mention 
as the author of an attempt to extend the narrow his- 
torical knowledge of the period by a work entitled 
de vita et moribus philosophorum et poetarum. This 
work, of which the philosophical portion extends from 
Thales to Seneca, is in part compiled from Laertius^ 
whose work the author seems to have possessed in a 
more complete form than that which is now extant**. 
In itself however it is of small value and contains many 
errors'. 

The reaction against the Scholastic Logic began in 
the fifteenth century. Laurentius Valla, Rodolphus 
Agricola, and Ludovicus Vives, successively attacked 
the system in 1440, 1516% aud 1531. Their lattacks 
were directed, partly against the Latinity, partly against 
the matter of the School Logic. The additions proposed 
by these reformers are chiefly rhetorical innovations 
from Cicero and Quintilian. 



Early Re- 
fonners. 



P See Hamilton on Reid, p. 238. 

q See Donaldson, Literature of Ancient Oreece, iii. p. 280. 

' Bnicker, vol. iii. p. 856. Tennemann, viii. p. 906. Burley appears to 
have held a middle course between Nominalism and Healism. See 
Haur^au, vol. ii. p. 476. Brucker classes him with the nominalists, 
Tennemann with the realists. 

• Agricola died in ]485. His three books Be Inventione Dialectica were 
a posthumous work, first pnblished in an imperfect form at Louvain in 
lftl6. 
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Amore fonnidable assault was made in 1643hy Ranius, itamus 
who not only devoted a spccial worl; to the criticlsm of 
Aristotle', but, adopiing the dialectical and rhetorical 

iinDovatioiis of the earlier refoiiners, composed a new 
s;stem of Logic iu opposition to the Aristotelian. He 
poinplains of ihe want of a definition of Logic in 
kristotle, and treats it himself as the j^rt of DUser- 
mntion; its priucipal parts beiog Inoention and Jadgment. 
These he investigates at length in his DialecticiB In- 
ttitutiones and Scholm Dialectica, and in his Dia- 
lectique, tbe earliest work on the subject in the French 

»language. Invention he treats chiefly rhetorically, 
;giving an account of arguments artificial and inartificial, 
and loci for establishing them. Argument in Ramus 
denotes any term of a question, not, as iu Cicero, the 
middle. Of Judgment he admits ihree degrees, Axiom, 
(proposition,) Syllogism, and Method. In the earlier 
editions of his Dialectic he admits the three Aristotelian 
figureB, but afterwards rejecls the third. Each figure 
has six moods, two general (nniversal), two special {parti- 
oular), and two proper (siugular). Mcthod he divides 
into Methodus Doctrines, and Metkodus Prudentia. He 
rejects, as extralogical, the Categories, the Hermeneia, 
and the Kxamination of Fallacies. Ramus, as may be 
seen even from the above curaory notice, introduced 
oany needlesa alteratious in the language of Logic. 
Kln his logical innovations, he is partly indebted to 
ktdolphus Agricola and Johannes Stnrmins; and, for 
i of his attacks on the Aristotelians, to Valla and 



ietotellra JniinadijCTsiDnts, a titlK nlso giveQ Lo tlm Schola- Diakclica 
workB must uol be confonDded togethei'. 

r a ftiUOT ftODount of Kaains Bnd liis HjBteai, Hee Wncldingtoij 
^tlH, Cb Petri Bami ViM, Scnplii, Philosophia, Pwis, !8i8. 
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Oii the othev hand, tbe Aristotelian Logip, puriSed C 
luati}' of its scholatitic nccessiotis, was defended aiu 
taught bj MelanchrhoD. The uarlier eJitions of hiS 
Erotemata Dialectica preceded tbe attacks of ilamiis*| 
but in 1547 he published a uew edition, iu tbe i 
duction to which hc says, "£go veiam, incorniptaiD| 
nativam Dialecticen, qualem et ab Aristotele et aliquo! 
ejus Don iusulsis iDterpretibus, ut ab Alexandro Apbro' 

disieusi et Boethio accepimus, pricdico Ktsi mulG 

Anstotelicos libroa vituperant, et tanquam tabulaa c 
persas fraotx uavis esse dicunt, tamen, si qaid egi 
judicare possuu, affirmo eos Dialccticen recte tradere 
et ab iis, qui liberali doctriua esoulti sunt, intelUg 
posse." Melanchtlion however agrees with Ramus i 
considering Logio as an Art. " Dialeetica," he says, "es( 
ars seu via recte, ordinc, et perspicue docendi; quod i 
recte definiendo, dividendo, arguraenta vera connectendc^ 
et male cohierentia seu falsa retexendo el refutandt).' 
Under their united sanction, this became the prevailin) 
doctrinc of Logicians. Thc authorit; of MelanchtboU 
established the Aristolelian Logic in the Frotestanl 
schools of Gerniany aud Holland, and in Britain. 
later period, a conciliation was attempted between thi 
system and that of Ramus. Burgersdyclt, iu 16^ 
' classes the Logicians of his day in three schools, 
Aristotetians, the Ramists, aud the mixed school reprfl! 
sented by Kecliermana, Aristotelian in matter, RamiB 
in method'. ThesB were called Philippo-Ramists, c 
Semi-Ramists; and were rejected by the genuine dia 
oiples of Ramus, asPseudo-Ramists, Among theSnglisb 
Ramists of the seventeenth century, the most leamecl 

■ KackBrmaun, Prrecninita, Tr. ii. e. v. 

r Of tbe&e, Saodei^soti aays, " laveliuntiu' ip^t [laWii m Uni 
donl Feripalt^ticoB : Bed tnmen in 5j sleiiiacibus iii\s Logii:ii4 Eai 
Buut quam Penpatetioi." 
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and important as a LogiciaD is George Downaiue, Doimame. 
PrfEleotor of Logic at Cambridge, afterwards Disbop 
of Derry, the author of a Commentary on the I>ia- 
lectic of Kamits; biit the name most interesting to the 
general reader is that of Johii Miltoii, who publiehedMilton. 
in 1672, two years before his death, a small Tolume 
enlitled, " Artia Logicfe Plenior lustitutio ad Pctri Kami 
Methodtim concinnata." 
I It would be impossihle to give aiiy thing like a 
noniplete history, or even a list, of the host of logical 
^nriters of the sixteeuth aiid subseqnent centiirica. A 
brief account of most of thcm, down to his own time, will 
be fonnd in the Prtecognita of Keckermann, published 
in 1603. A cursory account of ihe tnodem schools is 
all that my present limits will allow. 

Of the great schools of modem philosophy, down tOMmlem 

the time of Kant, it is remarkable, ihat, though we have Ei^*"^- 

0o treatise on fiogic from the hand of any of the leaders 

nd representatives of tho several sects, we find in evcry 

LSe a vfork of the kind supplied and adapted to their 

[bndamental priuciples by one or more of their inost 

F^eminent followers. Bacon, Descartes, and Locke have 

left no logical writings, aiid Leibnitz only a few frag- 

ments. To call the Novum Orgaitum, or the Discours de 

la Methode'; or the Conduct of the Utiderstanding, a 

treatise on Logic, is simply to assunie for the Aristotelian 

Logic a purpose nevcr contemplated by Aristotle or his 

, followers, and theii to classify under the eame head 

arke pursuing this supposed end by totally different 
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means. To eiititle any work to be classed as the Logio 
of this or that school, it is at least necessary that it 
should, in conimon with the Aristotelian Logic, adhere 
to the syllogistic method, whatever modifications or 
additions it may derive from the particular school of its 
author. In this point of view, the Baconian school may 
be represented by the Logics of Hobbes and Grassendi ; 
the Cartesian, by those of Clauberg and Amauld; that 
of Locke, by Le Clerc and 'S Gravesande^; that of 
Leibnitz, by Wolf, Baumgarten, and his editor Meyer. 
Hobbes. The Logic of Hobbes was the natural result of the 
utilitarian spirit predominant in the method of Bacon. 
The results, indeed, which Hobbes deduced, would pro- 
bably in many points have been rejected by his master ; 
but the indirect influence of Bacon is manifest through- 
out. The end of knowledge, according to Hobbes, 
is power, and the scope of all speculation is the perform- 
ance of some action, or thing to be done. In this we 
recognise the echo of the words of Bacon, " Meta scien- 
tiarum vera et legitima non alia est quam ut dotetur yita 
huraana novis inventis et copiis V Reasoning, accord- 
ing to Hobbes, is computation, the adding and sub- 

■ Tbe sensatioiialiRt scbool of France, profcssing to be an offshoot of ihat 
of Locke, bas produced more tban one ti*eatise nominally on Logic ; the 
principal ones bcing tbose of Oondillac and D^stutt de Tracy. But 
these have notbing in common with the Aristotelian system. Condillac 
regards Logic as an art of thinking, but thought is identified with sensation, 
and the process of reasoning is nothing but the analysis of our sensations 
by means of laiiguage. Henco his declaratiou, tout Vart de raisonner se rSduit 
a rart de hien parler. In the system of De Tracy, Logic is the science of 
the characteristics and causes of truth and error in the combination of 
our ideas. His work is strictly psychological, examining, on the extreme 
sensationalist hypothesis, into thc formation of ideas and their different 
modes of combination. 

b Nov. Org, P. 1. Aph. 81. In the same spirit Socrates, according to 
Xenophon, /i^xP* '''^^ ct>^€\lfiov irdyra koI ahrhs (Tvveir^trK&ic^i kolL avySi€^iJ€t 
Tois avuovciy. Mem, iv. 7. On the influence of Bacon on Hobbes, see 
Morell, Hisi. of Modern Phihsophyy vol. i. p. 86. 
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tracting of our tboughts and of their signs. A pro- 
poaition is but the addition of two nanies, and a 
syllogism the adding together of three. In a proposition, 
two names are so coupled together, that he that speaks 
ConceiTos bot.h to be names of tbc sanie thing; irom 
whence it follows that trulh and falsebood consist only 
in speeeh, and that tbe first truths were arbitrarily 
made by those wbo first imposed names on things. A 
fiill criticism of this dootrine would exceed my present 
-liniits. I oan only observe Ihat the main error of Hobbes 
does not lie, as is sometimes sald, in his theory of nolions, 
but in that of judtjments. Ue has overlooked the fact, 
that apprehension is primarily ihe analysis of jndg- 
ment, not judgment the syntbesis of apprehensions. 

The Baconiau influence is also manifest in Gassendi, GassendL 
the friend of Hobbes and tbe antagonist of Descartes. 
liike Hobbes, he descrlbes reasoning as a coraputation, 

id he anticipates Condillac in traciug all knowledge 

senEatioQ. He adopts the fourfold division of Logic, 
into Apprehenaion, Judgmcnt, Reasoning, aud Method, 
wbich had virtually been invcnted by Ramus and 
accepted by the Semi-Ramists, and which was shortly 
afterwards adopted by the Port Royal Logic. He 
admits two figures only of Syllogism, an affirmative 
and a negative, (answering to tbe affirmative and nega- 
tive moods of the first figure in Aristotlej) and it is worthy 
vt remark, that in the order of tbe premises, be retums 
to the arrangement of the Greek Logicians, (the reverse 
of ihat of the Latins,) and places tbe minor before the 
major. His thcory of reductioii, by wbich be brings 
every syllogism ostensively to bis two figures, contains 
^liome curious bluiiders. 

Claubcrg, called by Wolf optimus omninm co n/es« ione ciauberg. 
lartBsii interpres', published his Logica Vetus el Nova 

■■ (5n(nf"!,i,i, 1-7. 
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in 1654. It contaiiis iiiore of Cartesianism even than the 
Port Royal Logie, and is divided into four parts, Logica 
Genetica, Logica Analytica^ Hermeneutica Genetica, and 
Hermeneutica Analytica, The two last parts are a series 
of rules for interpreting and criticising the writings 
of others. The second treats of methods of teaching, 
and the qualifications for a good teacher and leamer. 
The first, or Logic proper, is interspersed with numeroas 
psychological precepts, chiefly taken from the Discours 
de la Methode of Descartes. Many of his examples are 
also taken from the Cartesian philosophy. His rules for 
induction are fuller than in the old Logic, and those of 
syllogism shorter. 

PortRoyal The Port Royal Logic, or Art of Thinking, is con- 
°^^' sidered as the Logic par excellence of the Cartesian 
school. This work has been attributed to several 
authors; but is now generally allowed to have been 
written by Amauld, assisted by Nicole. The first 
edition appeared in 1662. In addition to the logical 
merits of this work ^, the elegance and simplicity of its 
style contributed immensely to spread and popularize 
doctrines which had hitherto been reserved for the study 
of the leamed in the dry formulas of the schools*. The 
authors, however, must be admitted to have sacrificed 
in some degree scientific accuracy to popularity ; and 
in their attempt to convey miscellaneous instruction in 
logical examples, they have unfortunately given their 
high authority to the support of that spurious utili- 
tarianism which has so often defaced the simplicity of 
logical science. 

Buffier. Father BuflGler is also entitled to honourable mention 

among the French Logicians. In his Principes du 

d For an account of the scientific merits of the Port Royal Logic, see the 
Introduction to Mr. Baynes's Translation, p. xxix. 
• St. Hilaire, vol. ii. p. 271. 
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RaUonnement, ihe rules of the syllogiam are reduced to 
a siiigle prlnciple, Ihal which is in ihe contained is in the 
conlaining. This formula, an importaiit step towards 
the true law of syllogisni, tlie Principle of Identity, is 
perhapii originally due to Leibiiiiz''. Buffier haa had 
the good fortuue to receive high praise iroin two very 
opposite quarters, and on very diiTerent grounds. He 
has beeii celebruted, on the one hand, as oue of the 
earliesl who atteinpled to found philosophy on certaiu 
primary truths, given in certain priiuary sentiuients or 
feelings; and, on the other haud, as haviug advauced 
some iinportant steps in the direction of tbe sensa- 
tioualisiD of Condillao^. 

Le Olero, (Joannes Clericus,) tbe friend and disoiple Lb cier 
of Locke, published his Logic in 1692, three years after 
the first edition of Locke's Essay, of wbich he had 
sviously seeu tho Epitome. This woik is principally 

ised on the views of Locke, with some additions from 
( Port Royal Logic, and the Recberche de la Verite 

I Malebranche. The fourth book, on Argumentation, 

ies not raaterially differ from the Aristotelian view; 
[b, like Locke, he bas not a high opinion of the 
Byllogism, and considers it to be mainly an iustrument 
of dispulation. Ile adds a chapter on the Socratic 
meihod of discussion, whieh hc considers more valuable 
than the Aristotcliau syllogism. The Logic and Meta- 
physics of 'S Gravesande, published in 17315, is highly 'S Gra? 
praised by M. St. Hilaire, as simphfying with grcat 

tearaesfi the aucieut Logic, in conuection with tbe 
iciples of Locke. Tlie doctriiies of Locke, raodified 

j Cartesianism, had also considerable iufiuence on the 

lOgic of Watts, in which a somewbat iu 



cSt Hilaire.voL ii. p. a7k 
[ 1 5eu Hamilluii "n Heid, p. 7ijlt. 
1 p. 130. 
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of Logic, Metaphysios, Psychology, and Educational Pl 
cepts is put forth as the Art of usiug Rcasoii well in o 
iaquiriBs after truth, aiid the communicatiou of it to otbei 
Equally vague in its conception and unsystemalio in i 

Benihnm. contents is the fragnient on Logio by Jeremy fienthai 
Accordiog to his deG.Ditiou, Logic is " tbe art which hs 
for its obJBCt or end in view, the giving, lo the be 
advantage, dircction to the human miud, and thence 
tbe bumau frame, in its pursuit of auy object or purpoi 
to the attainmeot of which it is capahle of being applied. 
In ihe same Bpirit as Hobbes, he considers Logic frol 
tbe utilitarian point of view, as a meaus to the augmeni 
ation of happiness. But the treatise, except as regani 
some severe aud by iio means just criticisms of San 
derson, has little in common with the Aristotelian systen 
A more just and philosopbical view of Logic will 1 

Kirwan. found io the worka of aDOther Englisb writer, Dr. Kirwai 
whoae " Logic, an Essay on the elcments, principles, B 
different modes of Beasoning," was published in 1801 
Dr. Kirwau deserves honourable mention as one i 
has profited by, without servilely following, tbe teacbiu 
of Locke. While adopting much that is valuable i 
the writings of Locke and his successors, particalari 
Berkeley and Condillac, he has ably defended 
Aristotelian Logic against the depreciating criticisniB fl 
Locke and his followers. He has however taken i 
nan-ow a view of the field of Logic, in confining it to th 
siDgle process of Argumentation, in which, as well as il 
his definition of it as both a Science aud an Art, be ha 
been foUowed by Archbishop Whately ; while, on 1 
other hand, his treatment of the argumentalive procea 
contains much whicb from the formal point of view raui 
be condemned as cxtralogical. 

Wolf. The most important work od Logic from the Sohoc 

of Leibnitz is the PhihaopMa Rationalis of Wolf, firs 
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publislied in 17-28. Wolf is regarded bj Kant ub the 
repreaentalive of the tlogtnatic philosophy. Philosophy 
with Wolf is the scietice of thiugs possible, so far as 
they are possible, and contains three principal branches, 
Tlieology, Psychology, aud Physics. The criteriou of 
the possible is the principle of coutradictiou. WhaieTer 
is not contradictory is possible". Logic direcls ihe 
uiind in the knowledge of all bcing; its principles beiug 
drawn on the one side from Ontology, on the other 
frotn Psychology. The Logica Docejis is defined by 
Wolf as a Practical Soieuce ; the Logica Utens as an 
Art; tbe former being acquired by teaching, the latler 
by practice. The detuils of Wolfs Logic are principally 
Aristotelian, with one or two ingeuious bul perverse 
refinemeuts. Thus, he reduees subaltem opposition to 
a syllogism with au identical niinor preniise, and all 
imtnediate consequences to abridged hypothetical syl- 
logisms. Induction he regards, like Archbishop Whately, 
as a syllogism with the major premise suppressed. Wolf 
is also the author of a smaller Logic in German, of which 
there ts a good EngUsb translation, ptiblished iu 1770. 

To the same school as Wolf belong Baumgarten andBaum. 
Meyer. Baumgarten is highly praised by Kant for hisMeyer! 
concentration of the Wolfian system. An annotated copy 
of Meyer's Logic is the foundation of that of Kant 
himself. 

Larabert, whoae Neues Organon appeared in 1764, Lambart. 
may be regarded as uniting in a great measure the 
fcdtictrines of the antagonist schools of Locke and Leibnitz, 
liAnd os the precursor of the Critique of Kant. His 
Mystem is divided into four principal parts, contributing 
Keonjointly to the investigation and communication of 
ulli : Dianoiology, or the doctrine of the laws and 

k On tbis ciitorion, see Hamilton oji Bcid, p. 377. 

il See the PrarMe to Rasenkraoz'» edition of Kitnt's Logio. 
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powev of the underBtanding in thought; Alethiology, 
the doctrine of truth as opposed to error ; Semiotic, 
the doctrine of signs and their influence to ihe knoW 
ledge of tioith; and Phenomenology, or the doctrine 
false appearances and the meanB of avoiding them. b^ 
hls fivst part, he principally followa Wolf, biit d. 
from hira in his view of the Sj^llogistic figui'es; 
three last figures being regarded as resling on indd 
pendent axioms, coordinate with the dictum de omni 
nuUo. These axiouis are distinguished as dictum ^ 
diverso, dtctum de exemplo, and diclum de reciproco. Ini 
his second part, which treats of siniple and compleX. 
notions, and of triith and error, Lambert acknowledge^^ 
his obligations to Locke. In the third, the tfaeoiy 
of langiiage and its relation to thought is treated viith. 
considevable fulness. The fourth part, which treatAf 
of appearance as distinguished from reality, has niow 
of a metaphysical and psychological than of a logioiij 
character, with some misture of phyaiology. 
PloucquBt. Another German Logician who dcseiTes raention, no| 
ao much for the iniportance as for tlie eccentricity <A 
hia views, is Godfrey PJoucquet of Tubingen, a con- 
lemporary of Lambert'B, the author in 17C3 of a " Ma- 
thodus calculandi in Logicis," afterwards ineluded witb 
other writings in his " Comraentationes Philosophi 
selectiores," published in 178L Pioucquefs work ia re- 
markable asan attempt to exhibitthe reasonings of Logio. 
in the form of an algebraical ealculus, an atterapt recently 
carricd out to a gi-eater extent by the " Neue Darstellung: 
der Logik" of Drobisch, and in the logical writings oi^ 
Professors De Morgan and Boole. A severe criticism oj 
the principle of Plouoquefs Calculus will be found ii 
Hegers Logic, vol. ii, p. 143. The geometrical illui 
trations of the syllogisin by Eiiler and Lambert are n( 
mportance to require a separate notioft 
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A sbort account of these, as nell as of Ploucquet's 
system, is given iii the Appendix to ProfeBsor De 

Morgan's "Formal Logic," p. 323. 

^Kant has done more for logical science than anyKaut. 
ilosopher since Aristotle ; partly in his distinct 
latise on the subject, and still more in the exact 
examination of tbe fonnB and functions and limtts of 
thoughtwhich runs throngh the Critique of Pure Reason. 
To Kant is owing, what has been so long needed, a 
definition of Logic, which seoures for it a distinct and 
positiye field of inquiry, as the Science of the Neeexsary 
Laws of Thought, Katit also did great service in 
banishing to a separate region, under the iiame of 
Applied Logic, the psychological precepts which his 
Hpredecessors, especially tfae Cartesians, had incorporated 
ritfa the body of the science, and giving therehy to 
1 thought its proper position as the object of Puro 
, His deraonBtration that an universal material 
Piriterion of tmth is not only impossible, but self-con- 
tradictory ", has fumished ns with the principle of a. 
more liberal aod eiilightened appreciation of the real 
cfaaracter and valne of formal thinkiug than can be 
Bupplied by the whole previous history of philosophy. 

At the same tinie, it must be admitted that the logical 
system of Kant is chargeable with one serious deficiency, 

t|1pbich faas been prominently ahewn in the subsequent 
|ti«tory of tfae scienee. He divorces altogetfaer his h 
priori science from all oonnection with the psycfao- 
logical phenomena of oonsciousness, from all examination 
of tfae actual cfaaracteristies of any determinate operation 
of thougfat'. These matters he rejects as empirical ; but 
without such empiricism, Logic and all pure science is 
itnpoBsible. It is matter of each man'8 personal experi- 

ng, vii. 

-. V, p. 58, 376. ed. Kosenkratiz. 
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ence that he actually thinks; and, without examination of 
the phenomena of special acts of thought, it is impossible 
to ascertain the necessary laws of thought in general". 
Logic and Psychology thus necessarily form portions 
of one and the same philosophical course, and, without 
a knowledge of the latter, it is impossible to have any 
sound criticism or accurate estimate of the former. 
Later Xhe writiugs of Kant have had immense influence on 

German 

Logicians. the subsequent Logic of Germany. It is true that 
the two greatest of his immediate successors, Fichte and 
Schelling, have produced no direct logical work; and 
have openly expressed their low estimate of the science*. 
But a host of able writers have notwithstanding arisen, 
as numerous as the Logicians of the sixteenth and seyen- 
teenth centuries, to promulgate, to correct, or to oppose 
the Kantian Logic. Sorae of these, as Hoffbauer and 
Kiesewetter, adhere for the most part to the Kantian 
limits. Others, as Krug and Fries, are mainly Kantian, 
though they have materially enriched the science from 
their own resources ; and the latter has especially noticed 
the want of a psychological relation, as the main defect 
of Kanfs system. The most eminent name among the 
strictly formal Logicians since Kant is Herbart; but 
both he and his disciple Drobisch have pushed to an 
extreme Kanfs error in an exclusively a priori view of 
the science. 

Hegel. On the other hand, the Logic of Hegel reconstructs 

from the opposite side the metaphysical fabric which 
Kant had overthrown. After the Kjp^tian Critique, it 



" Cf. Cousin, Le^ons sur Kanty p. 180. 

n Fichte, in his " Vorlesungen neber das Verhaltniss der Logik znr 
Philosophie," altogether repudiates the ordinary Logic to make way for 
a transcendental system, and complains that this was not suflficiently done 
by Kant. Schelling in his " Bruno*' holds the same yiew. " Welche Hoff- 
nung zur Philosophie fiir den, welcher sie in der Logik sucht ? Keine." 
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was impossible to bring a philosophy of the Absolute 
witbin the received compass of human tbougbt : there 
remaiiiBd ouly the attempt to expand thougfat to the 
iminensity of the object, by a gigantic scheuie of Intel- 
leotual Pantheisni, in which the pcTsonal consciousneBS 
and its liniits should be absorbed iu the proceBses of the 
one lufiDite Mind. Sucfa is the fuudamental prinoiple 
of the Logio of Hegel, a Logio constructed, uot in obe- 
dience to, but in defiance of, the laws of thought, wbich 
are held to be valid ouly for the finile understanding 
dealing with finite objects ; the philosophy of the infinite 
being based on their abrogation. 

It is Dot easy to give in a short compass an account of 

Hegel'B Logio, which Bhall be iutelligible to an English 

reader. If we were to deacribe it as au attempt to 

develope a Philosophy of Being in general, by repro- 

ducing the Divine Thought in the act of Creation, we 

';Iiiight support the view by sufficient quotations from the 

■■Work; but it would convey an erroneous impression to 

one who did not bear in mind the total suppression of 

personalitt/, divine aa well as human, in the Hegeliau 

philosophy. It may perhaps be bctter characterized as 

an illegitimato expansion of the fundamental principle 

of the Cartesian philosophy, modified in some degree by 

the Kantian. "Cogito, ergo sum" is tiue within the 

limitB of the peraonal consciousness. I exist ouly in so far 

sonscious of my existeuce; and T am conscious 

ily as being affected in this or that determinate manner. 

thin these limits Thought and Being are identical, and 

iTery modification of tfae one is a modification of the other. 

lut if the same principle is to be accepted in its Hegelian 

tent, 1 must commence by ascending from my per- 

nsciousness to a supposed Universal Thougfat, 

intical witfa Beiug in general. Here perBonality dis- 

(ppears altogether; and the problem is, to dediice froni 

e 2 
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the identity of Thought and Being in general, the several 
identical determinations of the one and the other. Such 
a process is not thought, but its negation. If the Uni- 
verse had one consciousness, the system might be 
possible ; for Thought and Being are identical only in 
and through consciousness. But such universal con- 
sciousness could not be my consciousness ; and thus 
the Hegelian assumption cannot be grasped by any act 
of human thought. On the other hand, thought without 
consciousness is inconceivable ; since it implies a ne- 
gation of the one essential characteristic under which 
all thought is presented to the human mind. The logical 
notion which is not a function of my own personal 
thought, is a mere empty abstraction, inconceivable by 
reason ; and the system dedueed from it is incompatible 
with those regulative truths that are above reason. 
Vulgar Rationalism subjects belief to thought; it has 
been reserved for Transcendental Philosophy to subject 
it to the annihilation of thought. 

Speculative philosophy has had three great periods, 
each of which has been consummated by a eritical 
system of which Formal Logic has been a constituent 
portion. The Eleatic and Platonic metaphysics found 
their consummation in Aristotle; the Scholastic Philo- 
sophy in Occam ; that of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
ceuturies in Eant. But from the Kantian philosophy 
has arisen another phase of speculation, not less dogmatic 
in its positions, not less extravagant in its aims, not less 
unstable in its foundations. A criticism which shall sifl; 
thoroughly the pretensions of this philosophy, it remains 
for the present generation to accomplish. 
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PAHT II. CRITICAL. 

" That Logic," sftys Kaot, " has even from ihe earliest 

times advauccid in the sure oouvsc of a science,is iiiaDifest 

from the fact that since Aristotle it bas takeo no back- 

ward step." " It is worthy of remark however," he con- 

tinuBs, " that it bas also up to this time been able Co 

take no step forward, and thiis to all appearauce seems 

to be concluded and perfected." This remark is true 

as regards wbal Arisiotle did ; but oii the other haud, as 

[ zegards what Aristotle left undone, it is no less true that 

^e whole subsequeni history of the scieiice exhibits 

loarcely any thing but the ebb and flow of unsetlled 

KOpiniou. The master left behind hira a coilection of 

ritings; and to the substance of tliat collection his 

lieciples have, for the most part, faithfully adhered ; 

; left no definition of the science on wbich he 

and no principle for determining its boundaries ; 

' and ihese accordingly have been matter of controveray 

ClitoiDacbus coinpared the Logic of his day to the 
_ iDoon, wbich never ceases waxing and waniug". The 
Rwause of complaint has assuredly not been diminished 
1)y the labours of subsequent expositors down to the 
present time. Few logicians bave in their practical 
treatnjent materially added to or taken from the original 
body of the system: few on the oiher hand are theore- 
! agreed as to what it is that they are expounding. 
Ask of almost any writer, " WJjat is Logic ?" the reply 
1 almost unanimous, that it is tbe subject treated of in 
^TiBtotle's Organoii. Ask what is ihis subjecl; and 
nearly every commentator has a differeni definitiou. 
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Let us bring together a few of these conflictiDg 
witnesses. Logic is a part of philosophjP. It is not 
a party but an instrument**. It is both a part and an 
instrument'. It is both a science and an art*. ft is 
neither science nor art, but an instrumental habit*. 
It is a science and not an arf". It is an art and not 
a science'. It is the science of argumentation ' — of 
the operations of the mind so far as they are dirigible 
by laws* — of the syllogism' — of the understanding in 
relation to evidence** — of the laws of thought*. It is 
the art of thinking* — of reasoning* — of the right use of 
reason' — of dissertation^ — of teaching** — of directing the 
mind to any object* — of forming instruments for the 
direction of the mind*. 

Let us endeavour to disentangle some of the confiision 
in which the reader may be involved by this multitude of 
definitions. Logic was divided by the Schoolmen into 

P The Stoios. See Ammonius, Procem. in Categ. Philoponns, Prooem. in 
Anal. Prior. 

1 The Peripatetics. See Ammonins, Procem. in Categ. Philop., Prooom. 
in Anal. Prior. 

' The Academics. See Ammonius, 1. c. Philoponus, 1. c. and Brandis, 
Scholia, p. 140, b. 81. 

' Petrus Hispanus, Suarez, Buvius, ^milius Acerbus, Bentham, Kirwan, 
Whately, J. S. MiU. 

< Tbe Greek Commentators, Zabarella, Smiglecius. 

" Albertus Magnus, Aquinas, Scotus, Wolf, Eant. 

*■ Hamus, Keckermann, Burgersdyck, Sanderson, Aldrich. 

y Albertus Magnus, Alfarabi, Avicenna, Algazel. 

' Aquinas. 

• Scotus. 

»» J. S. Mill. 

« Kant, HoflTbauer, Krug, Sir W. Hamilton. 

^ Gassendi, Amauld. 

e Le Clerc, Crakanthorpe, Wallis, Kirwan, Whately. 

f Clauberg, Watts. 

f Kamus. 

*> Melanchthon. 

' Bentham. 

•» Burgersdyck, Sanderson, Aldrich. 
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tbe Logica docens and tbe Logica ulens, and the same 
division had beeii uiade before by the Greek Com- 
inentators, under tbe title of Logic without and with 
application to tbings'. The forraer deiiotes Logic in ita 
theoretical character, as concerned nierely with tbe laws 
aod fornis of thougbt; tbe latter is the practical appli- 
cation of thought to this or that object matter. Tbe 
discrepancies iii the definition of Logic, as Science or 
Art, mfty paiily be traced to a coafusion between tbese 
Iwo. 

The Logica docens is properly a Science and not an 
Art. It is not correct to say, as has frequently been 
fiaid or implied by modera Logicians, that every Science 
is an Art, because all kuowledge admits of a praclioal 
application. " The tnith is," says Bentham, " that how- 
soever clearly distinguishable in idea, the two objects, 
Art and Science, iu themselves are not, in any instance, 
found separate. In no place is any thing to be done, 
but in tbo same place there is something to be known ; 
in no place is any tbing to be known, but in the same 
place there is something to be done." The terms thus 
extended are too vague to be of any vahie, and tend to 
confuse rather than to distinguish. Science is not Artj 
though scieulific knowledge may be the hasis of artistic. 
A Science admits of a practical employment under 



' " InteUigeDdnni esttnniBnqnoa Logicii dnpUmter consideiralur. Uno 
modo !□ qaantam eat doceiiB, et sio ex necessuiis et prDpriis principiiB 
prooedit ad neceasariHS oooclusiones, et sic eat acientla. Alio utodo iu 
quiutuin udmur ea applicando eam ad illa in quibns esD nsus, et sic non 
est ex propriis, sed ei oommoiubus ; nec sic est seientia." Scotus, BUper 
Umv. Porph. Qu. 1. " Est Logica docons, quiB tradit pTECBepta, qnibns 
doeetnr quid, quomodo faciandiim : atens cero eat, qoie ex prsceptia ufficit 
opera ipsia confbnnia, sicut oum arljfei ex prc^ceptis nrtis eJ&cit apera 
artis." Smiglfeii Lopca, Disp. ii. Qu. -vi, For the paraU^l distincdon 
_ Jwtwaen Logio without Bnd with Bpplicalion to thiogs, {x"pl< rparyiuirm', 
9a(pithTi Toh iriKly^iiwii', iv XP^'" *"' Ti/itwlf ipayfuiToii', ) seo 
'roaOT. in Categ. Piulopoiiua, rron?m. in Aniil, Prior, 
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certain oonditions ; but it iloes uot becoiue an Art uaiit 
those conditions are couiplied with, and it uiay eiurtl 
as a Scienoe without theiu. Tlie ordinary distinotioi 
betwoen tbe man of theory and ihe man of praotioe isi 
proof of this. A mau may have a scieiitific knowledgtf 
of music, and yet have no power of playing on i 
instrument. Ue may be acquainted with the principb 
of perspective, without any skil! in the u.se of the pend 
He may know the matbeiiiatical principlea of Optidl 
and yet be sadly at a loss if required to make a paii q 
spectacles. IJe may have studied the anatomy of th 
human frame, and yet be unable to perform a surgica 
operatioQ. He may talk like a Curius, and live likei 
Bacchanal. And in like manner, he may be famili 
vfith Barbara, Celarent, and Baralipton, bui in praotlj 
be a weak and inconclusive reasoner. On the otb 
hand, he may possess An withont Science, that is to sa 
he may liave considerable desterity in the practice <\ 
any operation, withuut being able to give a olear aoooit 
of the principles on which it is condncted. SoieiM 
is no more Art because tbe man of science may becon 
an artist, ihan a boy is a maii because he raay grow n 
into one. Nay, far less so; for the boy becomes a man^ 
in the course of natnre, withont any effort of his own; 
while the man of iheory niay remain a man of theory all 
his life, without ever leaming to apply his knowledgo | 
practice. 

When we ai-e asked, What is Logic ? it ia 
nieant, What is the object of which booka ou Lo| 
treat. No treatise on Logio cau give all its practb 
applications, It can at best select only a few apel 
uieiis, and theae by way of example, not as an ei 
pavt of the theory. But it professes to give, 
bound to give, the entire principles of reasoning, 
ralher nl' thiukiiig in general, even though it illustral 
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teacliing by no other examples tbau algebratcal 
ibols. A treatise od Logic is not designed primBrily 
nien facility in the practice of reasouing, any 
iBore thtin a treatise on Optics is iDtended to improve 
their sight; and it would be as coireot for a writer on 
the mathematical prinoiples of Optics to eutitle his work, 
" Optics, or the art of improving defective vision," as it 
is for a nriter on the priuciples of Logic to adopt for 
his tiUc, " Logic, or the art of rcasoning." Yet we do 
not therefore deny that a knowledge of Optics is useful 
laking spectacles, nor that a knowledge of Logic is 
yaluable in the practice of reasoning. 

Art, in the strict sense of the temi, is acquired by , 
practiee, Scienoe by study". A man who has learnt to 
reason accurately by practice in special cases, without 
a knowledge of the laws of ihe syllogism, has the art of 
reasoning, but uot the science. He who knows the 
tbeory, but does not praetise it, has the science ofi 
reasoning, but not the art. The Logic to be found iu 
treatises on the subject, i. e. the Logica docem, is thus 
clearly a scieuce aud not an ail; for it is gained by 
study and not by esercise. But there is a further dls- 
tinction between speculative and practical science, 
according as ihe knowledge which It conveys is con- 
sidered as an end in itself, or ooly aa a raeane to be 
uapplied to some furt.ber purpose". Aod hcre agaiu, 



pia/is, Praleg. 5. 10. " Oninis Ijigica ntens 
io aomparatur, minitne autem disceitdo 
ceri Deiiuit. Quamo1)rem, cum I^gica 
neqne enim prat«r regulacum notitiam 
iDcipi potGBti sola 



= See Wolt, PMloiaphia Bat 
eat hobituB, qui propiio exer 
Boquiritur, adeoque et ipsa < 
omniE sit vel docens vel uten 
atqne babitnm eaa ad prtutin trftosferendi 
Logica artifiuialis docens eu eat (iufl& doceri odeoque 
pUnanim philosophicBmm roferri poteBt. Atque ideo quoqne Logicom 
■^definivimus per scientiiUD, minime autem per artem vel habitum in genere, 
4 gwva eoQYenit LoBicffi utenti-" 

■ Aiiel. ifclfph. A minor, u. 1. ■O/ifliii !' rx*i «ol t4 naXtMm t>,v ,p^a- 
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Logicians of emineiice, who are agreed as to the gem 
of l.ogic, are al lasue as to its species. Granted t 
Logic is a Bcience, is it speciilative or practical J Wol 
the ablest of the German writers on Logic before K 
while distiiigiiishing accurately betwecii Science 
Art, regards Logic as belonging to the practical, not I 
the speculative sciences, the knowledge which it i 
nishes being subservient to the discipliiie of tbe m 
und the acquisition of further truths. Aocordingi 
fae defines Loglc as " Scientia dirigetidi facultatem oo| 
nosoitivam iu cognoscenda veritale'." On the otl 
I hand, Kant, who defines Logic as " the Science of I 
I necessary laws of the Understanding and the Roasoa 
considers and treats it as speonlative'', and tbe i 
view is well maintained by the excellent French ti 
lator of the Organon, M. St. Hilaire, whose langua^ 
may be quoted as an accurate aud admirably ex))ress( 
sCatement of the true purpose of Logic and the spirit i 
which it shoiild be studied. " Sans la logicfue, Te&pt 
de rhomme peut admirablement agir, admirablemea 
raisonner ; mais sans elle, il ne se coiinait pas ConJ 
eiitier: il ignore Tune de ses parties les plus belles i 
les plus fecondes. La logique la Ini fait conntutr 
Voila son utilite: elie ne peut pas en avoir d'autre«.' 

That this latter is the true view is manifest, as snon 4 
we distinguish accurately between the essential eoi 
tents of Logic and its accidental applications. 
benefits performed by Logic as a medicine of the min^ 
however highly we may be disposed to rate them, 

ao^lar iriirriuiriii ■njs iXnStlas. SHpiiTw^i itiy y^ riKo! i\iiSiia, rpiun 

° Philasopkia Baiionalia, %. 81, Tbis wsa also the opiuion of OoGlUn Bl 
otherB. Sea jE)iaiUu9 Acerbus, Quetit. Log. Qu. v. 

P Logik, Einleituag I. This yiBS eJbo tbe opiiiion of Scottia and othwg 
Sce ^milius Acerbus, 1. c. 

1 Prifate, p. xlu. 
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lOcidental onl;, aad arise rrom oauses exlemal to the 
Iwiieiice itself: its speciilative cfaaracter, as an inqiiiry 
Sto the laws of thought, is internal and essential. To 
B twofold characler of Logic, two conditions are neces- 
Firstly, ihat there should exist certain mental 
s to which every sound thinker is bound to conform. 
iBOondlr, that it should be possible to transgress those 
, or to ibink unsoundly. On tbe former of these 
inditions depends the possibility of Logic as a specu- 
3 the latter, its possibility as a practical 
Now if we look at these two conditions with 
^eference to the actual contents of pure Logic, it ia 
maoifest that the abrogation of the first would utterly 
annihilate the whole science ; wbereas the abrogation 
of the second would at mosC only necessitate the removal 
of a few excrescences, leaving thc main budy of logical 
doctrine substantially as it is at present. Suppose, for 
example, thaC the difference between sound and unsound 
reasoning cotdd be discemed in individual cases as a 
matter of fact, but that we had no power of classifying the 
several instanoes of each and referring them to common 
principles. It is clear that undcr sucb a supposition, 
the present contents of Logic, apeculative and practical, 
could have no existence. The number of sound and 
unsound thinkers in tbe world might remain mucb as 
it is now; but the impoasibility of investigating the 
principles of tlie one and applying them to the cor- 
rection of the other, would niake a system of Logio 
nnattainable. But let us imagine, on the other hand, 
a lace of intelligent beings, subject to the same laws of 
ihought as mankiud, but incapable of transgressing tbem 
in practice. The elements of existing Logic, the Con- 
cepl, the Jiidgment, the Syllogism, would remaiu 
iinaltered. I.ogie, as a speculative soience, would 
invcstigaie i.he lawK of unerring reason, as Astronomy 
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iuvestigates the uiivarying laws of the heavenly phe- 
nomena; biit a practical science of Logic, to preserve 
the mind from error, would be as absurd as an Astronomj 
proposing to control and regulate the planets in their 
courses. From these considerations it follows that, 
even granting Logic to be, under existing circumstances, 
both a speculative and a practical science, yet the 
former is an essential, the latter an accidental feature; 
the one is necessarily interwoven with the elements of 
the system, the other is a contingent result of tfae 
infirmities of those who possess it. 

On the other hand, the Logica utens may be either 
Science or Art, according to the purpose to which it is 
applied'. Whenever reasonings are employed on any 
special object of knowledge, there we have an instanoe 
of the Logica utem. The opposite view, which is some- 
times taken on account of AristotIe's distinction between 
the logical and the analytical or physical syllogism, 
arises from a confusion between the Aristotelian and 
the later senses of the term logicaL 

It would be both tedious and unnecessary to discuss 
in detail the various accounts that have been given of 
the object of Logic, by those who are agreed as to its 
genus. Many of these may be passed over, as being 
merely verbal varieties of the same fundamental view». 
One or two statements, however, require a brief notice, 

>" " Distinctio peccat, quia auctores distiDctionis vocant Logicam nten- 
tem solum usum partis Topicae, cimi Logica utens vel conjuncta rebos 
potissimum dicatur, et de aliis partibus Logicse rebus conjunctsB nmnquid 
non potermit applicari rebus ea quse de definitione et divisione demon- 
strationeque preccepta tradimtur? Ex quo sequitur ut Logica utens sit 
quandoque vere Scientia, ut puta Physica vel Metapbysica, vel siqua 
alia est, physicus enim demonstrans mixtum ex elementis esse cormptibile 
est Logicus utens, et tcJis Physica est Logica utens et vere Scientia." 
Acerbi Qucest. Log. Qu. IV. 

■ Thus the opinion of Aquinas is virtually identical with Kanfs, and that 
of Scotus with Archbishop Whately'6. 
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navrng been raaintained by eiuineiit aiilhors iii reccnt 
aies, and involving views which it is imjiortant to a 
■ear understanding of the nature and legitimale con- 
nits of T.ogic to diatinguiBh from each other. 
ftAGCording to Archbishop Whately, Logic raay be 
Bfined as ihe Science and Art of Reasoning^. In this 
bint of view, the processes of apprehension and judg- 
^nt are considered not in theniselves as independent 
i of thought, bnt as siibordinate to argunientation. 
Tiis view," says Sir William Hamilton", " which may 
& allowed in so far as it applies to the Logic contained 
; treatises now extant, was hold by 
several of the Arabian and Lattn Sclioolmen ; borrowed 
from thein by ihe Oxford Crakanthorpe, it was adopted 
by Wallis; and frora Wallis it passed to Dr. Whately. 
But, as applied lo Logic, in its own nature, this opinion 
has been long vejected, on grounds superfluously con- 
cltisive, by the imraenso majority even of the Peripatetic 
dialecticians ; and not a single reason has been alleged 
by Dr. Whalely to induce us to waver in oiir belief, that 

' In anotlier pussage, Archbishop Wlintel; miuntBJns tbat Logic is 
«ntire/jF converiant abovl language; nddiug, " If boJ' process of reaaoning 
cath take place in the inind, without atij employinent af I&ngoBge, orallj 
ur mentall;, (a inetapbj^siael qaeBtian irhioh I shall not hero diacuss,) 
auch a procesa doea not come within the proTinoe of the Bcienoe here 
trealed af." Tbat langnage in its moBt extended senae, i. e. some Bfatem 
ot signs, YerLal or otber, \s essential not merely ta the commanicatJDn, 
but to Lhe formation of thought, appears to be proved b; univeisal ezpe- 
rienoe and by the characl«T of coneeptions as distinguiBhed from in- 
tuitioaB. Bnt notTithatanding this, language must be regardod onlj aa 
tbe secondar; and accidental tibject of Logic, wbtch ia primoril; conveisant 
abont Che laws of tbongbt, not about the instirument by which it i9 formed 
or communicated. And if anj proccsa of human thought nere poBsible 
without lutguage, (wbicb Arehbishop Whately appears to conalder aa at 
leaat conceivabl; tiue,) the lawa of sncb a proceitB nould, ei^ually nitb anj 
other, be matters of logical iQvestigatJon. On the question of the rQlatiou 
_-lrf langiiBgo tu Ibought, see Prolegamena Logica, p. 16. 

hvriik Rn-iew. No. IIS. p. 206. reprinted in bis Dlscuuions, 

6 las. 
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tbe latai of thought, tmA not the law$ of reasonmg, con- 
stitute the adequate objeot of the science." 

"The error," eontinuea Sir W. Hamilton, " would be 
gf comparatively liltle consequence, did it not induce 
a perfuoctory consideration of the laws of those faculties 
of thought; these being viewed as only subsidiarj- to 
tbe prooesB of reasoning." Of the tnitfa of this charge 
there oan be no question. A studcnt might read 
through nearly every one of the popular treaiises on 
Logic, without finding the slightest hint of the fact, that 
in the processes of conceplion and judgment, as well as 
in that of reasoninp, ibere is a distinction to be c 
betweeu ihe form of the thouglit and the matter, 
fonner being equally in all three processes acctiratel 
and complelely determinable by logical rules; the li 
being equally in all three beyond tho domain of tl 
Boience. A thought may violate its own laws, and thi 
virtually destroy itself ; or it niay be perfectly conBiste 
with itseif, but at variance with the facts of experienc 
The result in the one case ia a product logioally iU 
gitimate, or the untkinkable, in the other tbe empirioalj 
illegitimate, or unreal. 

In both cases alike the mind is supposed to 1] 
already in possession of the necessary data for thinkiil 
at all, Wbere tbere is a material deficiency in tl 
Gonditions preliminary to an act of thought, we oamu 
be said to think logically or illogically ; for we canni 
attempt to think aC all. Thus, if we are told to conceii 
objects which have never been presented in tli^ 
proper experience, a colour for instance which we hai 
never seen, or a scent which we have never smelt; t 
if we are vequired to form a judgment, other than idei 
tical, with less tban two concepts, or a syllogism wil 
lesB than two premises, we are in the position of 
builder without materials, who can neither obey no 
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pEobey the rules of arohitecture. In every art or 

^ence, iii every inquiry speculative or practical, the 

^istencc of the objects of inquiry is presupposed. The 

tronomer ia nol required lo croatc the heaveiis, nor 

i graoiniarian to supply rules of speech to the mute 

ihes, nor the logician to analyse the laws of thought 

o act of thought can be attempted. 

I Thought is representative ; ita primary materials are 

feientations, either of the external or the intemal sense. 

) the prodiict of any act of thought, it is necessary to 

ktinguisb between the matter and the form. Tho 

mer is all tbat is given out of and prior to the 

iiilcing act; the lattor is all tbat is conveyed in and 

j act itselC. To conception are given attributes; 

to judgnient are given concepts ; to reasoning are given 

judgments. By the act of conceiving, tbe attributes are 

thougkt as repreaenting one or more objects; by the act 

of judging, the coucepts are Ihought as related to one or 

raore coniinon objects; by the act of reasoning, the 

judguients are thought as necessitating another judgment 

as their conseqnence. 

Tbe thinking process itself may also be distinguished 
as inaterial or formal. It is formal tvhen the matter 
given is sufficient for the completion of tbc product, 
without auy othcr addition thaii wbat is communicated 
in the act of thought itself It is material when the 
data. ure insnfficiont and the mind has consequently to 
go out of the thiuking act to obtain additional materials. 
If, for example, baving given to me the attributea A, B, C, 
I oan tbiuk those attributes as coesisting in an object, 
p,without appealing to experience to diseover whatobjects 
HHBtually possess tliem, thia is formal conceiving. If, 

r » Cf.Hoffb[iuer,Lpgik,§.ll. " Afoferic dei CijiAenj sind VorateUungeti, 
ailB weloben Gedanken erzeugt werdeD kuQuen, nnil die Form dea Deriirn) 
ist die Art und Weiaa, wie dieses gesehicht." 
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fide seDse, far ) 
i not part and parcel 



eiving is, that tbe attrl 



having gi^eii to me the concepts P and Q, I i 
Qounce " P is Q," or " P is uot Q," wiihoQt a Birailli^ 
appeal, this is formal judging. If, having given to i 
the judgnients " W is X," " Y ia Z," I can elioit a co 
clusion from them alone, this is formal reasomng. T 
tenn experience \h here used i 
accidental knowledge, all that i 
the thinking aot itself. 

One conditio» of fonnal coni 
butes given miist not contradict one another. Thert 
is no contradiction between the nolions of a horse^ 
body and a inan's head. A ceniaur therefore is i 
conceivable as a man or a horse, wlielher such 
creature esists in nature or not. But if we try 
conceive a surfacc both black and whitc in the san 
portion, the attempt to individnalize thc attributes IjJ 
applying them to an object shews at once their incoi^ 
patibility. Such a combination of attributes is inoapaUb 
of representing any possible ob}ect. Hence we have ' 
law of thought, or condition of logical possibility ; natnel 
that whatcver is contradictory is inconceivable. Tl 
is the well-known Principle of Contradiction, the mO 
general expression of which is, " nothing can be A a 
not A," or " no object can be conceived under ooat 
dictory attributes." 

Another law of thought may be derived from the faoj 
that all thought is representative of possible objeots o 
intuition''. Hence, whatever limits our constitution imi 
poses & priori on the presentations of intuition, the sam 
limits hold good of the representations of thought. Non 
intuition is possihle only under the condition of limi 
ation hy differcnces. An object of intuition, as ! 
possesses definite characteristics, by which it is markti 

I Oathe meaiimg oT the l«nn inlmlion, aa dialinfiniiGbBd irom Ihuvgkt 
nee betow, p. 9, notes c nnd d. 
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offaitd rlistinguiEhed from all others: otberwise it would 
not 'be an object, but the iiiiiTerBe of all objects. Iii 
the act of conception, tberefore, wbeu we regard ccrtaiu 
given attributes as constitutiug an object, we conceive 
it as thereby ]imited and separated from all other 
objects, as beiug itsel/ aiid nothing else. The inde^nite 
ideas, therefore, corresponding to the general terme, 
Thing, Object, Being in general, are not conccpts, as con- 
taining no distinctive attributes; and the general object 
denoted by such tcrms is inconceivable. Tbis law of 
thought is expressed by the Principle of Identity, 
" Everj A is A," or " Every object of thougbt is con- 
ceived aaitsetf," 

Attributes which complj with these laws are logically 
eonceivable ; but for an act of material conccption, or 

untfaer of conceptiou corabined with perception or 
Weniory) more than this is required. A centaur, as has 
l^efore been observed, is logically as conceivable as a 
liorse ; and, as raere thoughts, one is as legitiraate as the 

L other. But the senses or other evidence must further 
assure me of the reality of tbe objects, before I can 
thinlc of either horse or centaur as having any exlstcnce 
out of my imagination. Tbis assurance is uot the result 
of a law of thougbt, but of a fact of percoption. Ilence 
as a general rule: aU imaginary objects are conceived 
as sneb formally; all real objects are conceived as such 
materially, tbat is to say, not by an act of pure cou- 
ception, but by uniting that act with the presence or 
reraembrance of other sources of information. 

Fonual judging is possible, affirmatively, whenever 

. one of the given concepts is contained in the other; 

rgatinely, whenever one of them contradicts the other. 

Rf the concepts P and Q have no attributes in coramon 

r oontradioting each other, I cannot deterraine whetber 

ley coexist in any object withont an appcal to expe- 
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rience; bui if Q conlains thc attribuUiS O, P, I can by 
B, law of thoiight iilonc (letermine that all Q is P, or if 
Q contain an attributu Gontradiotory of P, I caii in likc 
manner determine ihat iio Q is P. The Laws of Idcntit}' 
and Contradiotion are bere again callpd into opcraLinn. 
Hence as a gencral rule : all analytical judging is formal : 
all Byntbettcal judgiiig is inateiial. 

Forroal reasoniiig is possible wlien tbe given judgments 
arc connected by a middle tenii under such couditions 
of quantity and quality iliat ibe moro act of thongbt, 
necessarily elicils the conclui^ion. If any addition toj 
tbe data is rcquired, the coiisequencc is material^ 
Purely formal inediate rcasoning or syllogism is d»; 
pendent on the samc laws as formal judgtug, tbe Ijalf 
of Identity goveming the affirmativo categoricol syllo^ 
gism and the Law of Contradiction the ncgative*; wblMI 
the Bubordinate Law of Excluded Middle ia called int^ 
operation in tbe immediate infereuces of OppoEitioq 
and Conversion*. A single example mnst suffice. I| 
a syllogisin in Barbara we rcason in tbis form. " A$ 
A is [some] B, all C is [some] A, tbcrefore all C k 
[some] B." Tbe law which determines the coiiolaM*^ 
is, that whatever is identical wiib a portion of A ij 
identical with a portion of tbat wliieh ts identical witt 
all A. Here is agaiii the Principle of Identity. "EveilJ 
portion of a concept is identical with itself." TbM 
other forms of syllogisn: raay easily be analysed iii tldj 
same manner, 

Tbe critical proviace of Logic is coexten&ive with tU 
constructive. As tbe logician can form coucepts, jud^ 
ments, reasonings, in a certain manner from oertui 

• Hypotliotioal ind DisjuufflJve jodginents and re»sonii;ga are ooUUl 

B.S being oilher eilralogical or rodurible to Colcgopiual fom. Seo tW^ 
qneBtion iliscusBed in the Appoiidix, Noto I. 

• See Pmlc^nmena Logim, p. SnO. (aiiii oil. li, 9tfi.) 
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he is competent to examine al! ihat is or pro- 

a be fornied iii like niaiiner frora like data. To 

Btinguish tbe appareiit from ihe real is tbe purpoae 

llogical criticisra'': that wbieb prcsents no false ap- 

1 is beyond its field. If a tboughi profesaes to 

d Bolely on formal grounds, ta be guaranteed 

I legitimate hy tbo laws of thoiight alonc, Logic la 

mpetent to examine and decide upon its pretenaions. 

1 it professes to rest in any degree on extralogical 

mdations, on a sensible experience for examplc, or on 

|}pressed premisefl, Logic neither accepts nor rejects 

k claims to a material validity, hut dismisses it to he 

led before anotber tribunal. Accordingly wben Logio 

lidefined to he tbe acience of tbe laws of forraal thinking, 

I tbe science of tbe laws of tbought as tbought, (uot as 

lodified by experience,) it follows tbat it can adequately 

ptermine thc conceivabiUty of aii object, the truth or 

usehood of ao analytical judgraent, or the validity of 

fcpro/esserf/y/orma/reasoning, in wbich tbe given premises 

;d as the complete conditions of the conclusion. 

1 the other hand, it cannot deterraine tbe Tcal eceistence 

1 object, the truth or falsebood of a synthetical ^adg- 

lent, or the validity of a reasoning prafessedly malerial, 

l whicb tbe premises are given as a part only of thc 

fcnditions of tbe conclnsion. Formal thinking can be 

hilled into operation by itsclf. Material thinking can 

lionly operate in eonjunction witb au act of perception or 

Boemory ; and ihe laws of tbought alone are no guarantee 

Vfer the trust-worthiness of tbe concoraitant process. It 

l'js of course open to any innovator to atterapt to extend 

ihe boundaries of the science by material additions ; but 
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he does so in the teeth of Kant's demonstration, n 
onterion of material truth is uot onlj impossible, bt 

self-contradietory. In attcnapting to eiilarge the fiel( 
of Logic, he only makes it impossible to assign to i 
anj definite field whatever. If a single intmder i 
admitted from tbe province of material knowledge, si 
barricr can be devised whicb sbatl not witb equal facili^ 
give access to all. 

On this ground objeetions may be taken against t 
view of anotbcr eminent English writer on Logic, who* 
work has attained to a high and in many respects a well 
deserved reputation. According to Mr. Mill, Logic m» 
be defined as " the science of the operations of the lu 
derstandiug whicb are subservient to the estiniation ( 
Bvidence : both the process itself of proeeeding froB 
bnown tmths to unknown, and all intelleotual opcration 
auxiliary to this'." In accordance with tbis definitioii 
" his treatise on Logic is based oii a combiuation of 11» 
Old and the New Orgauon ; and the Baconian rules fo 
the interrogation and interpretation of nature are c 
biued witb tbe Aristotelian principles of tbe syllogisut 
as part and parcel of the same science. 

This definition appeara as mneh too wide as that d 
Archbishop Whately is too narrow. The latter is opa 
to objeotion, because it cxcludes from tbe province < 
Logio proeesses of thought dependent upon preciseljt 
the same laws, and subjcct to the sanie method of] 
discovcry and criticism, as that of reasoning. Tlu 
present deflnition is open to objection, because it i 
cludes witbin the province of Logic proeesses govemofl 
by difierenl lawa, involving fundamentally diflerent i 
thods, aud implying esseutially distinct conoepttoDU 
united and confused by the ambigiiities of a commoa 
language. 

' Mil]'t. Liigic, vol. i. Ji. 
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I 1d tbe iirsC place: tlie purpoae of the Aristoteliani 
Biogio ia to luvestigate tbe laws under which the subjectj 
niiiks; tbe purpose of tbe Baconian Logio is to inves- 
Hgate tbe laws under wbtch the pbeoouiena of tbe objectl 
take place'. Thej' are tbus respectively occupied withl 
llie two opposite poles of humau knuwledge, the ego and 
^e non ego. The questions of the foriner are to be an- 
«erod by an esarainatiou of tbe internal consciousness ; 
^e questions of the latter by an examination of ext^rnal 
lature. Tbe two systems are thus diamctrically oppoaed 
B each other in iheir objects, In the seoond place : the 

ristotelian laws are laws of thought as__it_sJisht^Jo^be, 
The Baeonian laws are laws of nature as it is. The 
former are principles resling upon tbeir own evidence ; 
eertain apriori as laws, whether actualty complied with or 
not; appruving themsetves to consciousness the iustant 
they are enunciated; and irreversible in chought, because 
^ougbt itself is under their control. The latter are laws 
pSBtingupon tbe evideuceof thcfacts tgjducb iJiey relate ; 
Pfilid only in so far as ihey are actually complied with; 
gid ceasing to be laws at all, tbe instant that au ex- 
Bption to them is discovered. Aud, bowever universally 
Irue in uature, tbey are always reversible in thougbt; 
br prior to ihelr discovery we had no reason to think of 
pem at all, and afterwards we have only to discard an 
ttdventitious knowledge. The two systems are thus dia- 
tinct iu their evidence ,• the opposite of the one being the 
mentatly inconceivable, that of the other ihe physically 
impossible. In the third place : in the applications of 
the Aristotelian Logio we proceed from tbe law to ihe 

LOts, constructing types of reaeouing according to given 

rinoiples, and accepting or rejecting all actual cases, 
sording as tbey do or do not exemplify the law, In 

a applioatious of the Baconian Logic we proceed from 
^ Sre Sir W. Hiniillon, ReliTs HWAj. p. 713. 
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ihe factfl to the law, acceptiug as genuine all 
actually occurs, aiid rejecting every law that doei 
not aooouDt for thc factB. Thc two systems are thta 
opposed in their metkod^. 

On acoouiit of these difierencos, the fundamenta 
oonceptionB of thc Iwo systems cannot be expreasei 
in the Gauie tcrms without ambiguity. Zaw 
Aristotelian system implios a consciousncs:: of obli 
gation, which exists whether realised or not in praotic< 
Law in the Bacoiiian systein nteans an uniform sq 
quence, which exists only as it is realised in practiod 
Tn the field of nature, the conceptions of cavse and effiec 
imply no more than the antecedent and consequent phe 
nomenon. In the field of thought, the cause is the con 
sciously productive self, the effects, the thoughts whicl 
by its own power and under its own laws it produces.. 
Necessity in the onc case denotes what invariahly ia; 
the other, what ca^mot but be thought. In short, the» 
is hardly a term in the one whicli can be transferred t 
the Dther, except by analogy. In all that is phenomenal 
the facts of the philosophy of matter can only be appliei 
by iniperfect analogy to the philosophy of mind. In i 
that is real, the faets of the philosophy of mind can onI| 
by imperfect analogy be raade use of in the philosopl^ 
of niatter. The Aristotelian Logic, like Mathematic 
and Moral Philosophy, is oonstracted aj ^Tiori from cqn -^ 
cegtions^ and its principles and conclnsious are pli^^ 
raaiUy true of the conoeptions, secondarily only of actuaj 
objects, on the supposition that they conform to thj 
conceived model. The type of perfect reasoning is thj 
same, though thero may not be such a thing as a perfed 
reasoner in the world ; just as the standard of moralit^ 
is thc same, though no man is morally perfect, and e 
the demonstrations of Geometry hold good of couceivfl{ 
figures, though snch figures in their mathematical exa* 
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HESS are never met with in practice. On tlie other hund, 
the Baconian Logic, like the subordinate branches of 
physical science, is constructed a posteriori froni the 
observed uniformities of nature ; aud its principles and 
conclusions are true primarily of the facts as they esist 
in nature, secondarily only of our conceptions, so far as 
they are accurate representations of the facts.V Hence 
tlie tnith of the systeui entirely depends on the real 

»e:tistence of the objects of which it treats; and the 
irliole fabric would fall to the ground if the objeots were 
WDnihilated or their constitution reversed. Hence too a 
Vonception not in accordance with facts is worse than 
Oseless : if it is not tbe representation of nalure as it is, 
Hcannot claim to be accepted as the represcntation of 
nature as it should be. 

An error of this sort becomes serious in its con- 
sequences. It is a great mistake to treat various defi- 
Ttitions of Logic as mere matters of opinion, in whioh 
each person is at liberty to expand or contract the 

Iboundaries of the science according to his own leading 
bonception. The whole proviuce of the practice of 
leasoniug may be affected hy an error iu its theory. For 
exanaple. A writer who ti'eats the Orgaiion of Aristutle i 
and the Organon of Bacon as parts of the same Bystem 
is in consisteucy ohliged to regard thc so-caJled taws 
^Bof thought as being in reality laws of external nature';| 
^^Bnd tlie same obligalion extends to all cognate branchee^ 

^^^ • Ihm Mr. Mill {Logic, vol. i. p. 285.) obBarves; " So long as whal 
nere tsrmed UmvBrBsls voie regoided aa a peculinr kind of subslaDoea, 
having an olfjeotive ciiatence disluict tVont tbe iDdividilal olyeols dassed 
n them, tJie diciHm dt omHi conveyed an important meauing ; tioeaaac 
^ eijiressed tbe intoFcommunit; of □atuTC, vhich it waa □soeaaarf QpoD 
jfaeit Cheory that we ahould Buppoac to exiat betweeu those general sub- 
s and lliQ partiGuiBJ' sabsCanceB which irere suhordinatcd to them. 
Biat everj IMog predicable of Iha univorsal waa predioaMe of tho variLiUB 
idividnale oontainod nndor it, was then ito identioal proposition, but a 
ent of what wa^ uauogived aa a fundamontal iaw of the universe." 
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of knonledge. Hence the laws of phyBical oausati< 
are introduced without modificatiou into the moral ai 
intellectual world; aud, iustead of au ideal st 
man as he ought to think or act, we are presented 
an etnpirical science of the observed relations bet^ 
thoughta or actions as they actually take plaee. Thus 
the place of a system of Elhics based upon the theorj 
a free will as it ought to be determined by moral obl| 
gations, ia substituted Ethology, or the science of ^ 
actual phenomena of habits forraed by a neceasary aga^ 
under the laws of an tnvariable cansation'. Aud in ooQ 
sistency, as a part of the same system, we ought also ti 
be presented with an a posteriori sciencc of Geometry 
based upon the raeasurement of figured bodies aij 
actually found in nature. This alone is needed i(| 
fumish the consummation, and at the same time tbc 
reductio ad absurdum, of the whole systems. 

On the above grouiids, we are jtistified in rejectiiU 
Mr. Miirs definition of Logio as too wide for scientifij 
accuracy, as that of Archbishop Whately is too narrw 



' The roader necd scarcely bu roiumded, that tliis is Mr. Mill'» ■ 
COiiOGption af Ettology iis the Eiact Sai^ace of Human Nature. Se 
Liyic, B. VI. Chap. V. 

s Tliis iadeed 19 almast impUed iu tlie cnnceptioit of M. Comte, 
regards it as tbe priocipal office of Mttthematies to fumisli r snbstit^ 
for the maasiiring rod. To quote his own words. " Nous davona regexi^ 
comme aufflsamment constat^e rimpossibilit^ de detei 
SQmnt directemeDt, la plupart de^ grandears que onm 
Ceetce fait g^neral qnin^oesaite larorniBtiDndolasciBnee malliKinatiqi 
1 immedi ' 
n iudireGteuii 
et c'est ainsi qi]'il a ili eonduit & la cr^ution des math^matiqi 
Coun d/ Philnsophie Pasitive, 1. 1. p. J2S, With this may be 
the langUBge of Plato, Sep. lii. p. S27. /iiyQvai iiiv tou ^uEAs 7>AoIut Tc 
Kol iraylcalBH' ^i yAj) rpirrerrh ti koI Tpi(tas lufxa ■wiyrai TDbi \1J7aut 
rauiiittvoi Kiyotiai, TtrpaymlCtit Tt ku) iropnTffcfu' koI rpoaTiiirtii, Nal 
xdtra oBtw f^fyy^iifyoi: ri !' ifoTi nov rlai ri ^iiflnfii 
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for scientifio completeness. Between tbese two, the 
views of Kant, which have been substantially adopted in 
the preceding pages, hold an intermediate position, and 
one whioh promises more effectually than either to secure 
for the science what it has long needed, an exact de- 
finition and a systematio treatment. In accordance 
with these views, the conception of Logic which has 
been taken as the basis of the present work is that of 
the Soience of the Laws of Pure or Formal Thinking, or, 
in the language of Sir William Hamilton^, " the Science 
of the Laws of Thought as Thought.'' 

»> BeiiTs Works, p. 698. 
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CAP. I. 

De Terminis Simplicibus. 

§. 1. Mentis operationes in universum tres 
sunt". 1. Simplex Apprehensio. 2. Judicium. 
3. Discursus^. 

• Mentis operationes tres sunt. More correctly : the products 
of pure thought are three, the Concept, the Judgment, and 
the Syllogism. Whether these are to be referred to three 
distinct operations of mind, is a psychological, not a logical 
question. At any rate, the three operations must be regarded 
as a merely logical division, invented as a convenient mode 
of classifying the products of thought, which are the proper 
objects of Logic. Cf. Herbart, Vsychologie ah Wissemchqft, 
Th. ii. §.119. 

** " Sicut dicit Philosophus in tertio de Anima, duplex est 
operatio intellectus. Una quidem, quse dicitur indivisibilium 
intelligentia, per quam scilicet apprehendit essentiam unius- 
cujusque rei in se ipsa. Alia est operatio intellectus, scilicet 
componentis et dividentis. Additiur autem et tertia operatio, 
scilicet ratiocinandi, secundum quod ratio procedit a notis ad 
inquisitionem ignotorum. Harum autem operationum prima 
ordinatur ad secundam : quia non potest esse compositio et 

B 
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1. Stmplex ApprehensiOy est nudus rei con- 
ceptus intellectivus % similis quodammodo per- 
ceptioni sensitivae^; sicut enim Imago rei est in 

divisio, nisi simplicium apprehensorum. Secunda vero ordi- 
natur ad tertiam : quia videlicet oportet quod ex aliquo yero 
cognito, cui intellectus assentiat, procedatur ad certitudinem 
accipiendam de aliquibus ignotis. Cum autem Logica dicatur 
rationalis scientia, necesse est quod ejus consideratio versetur 
circa ea, quae pertinent ad tres praedictas operationes rationis.** 
Aquinas in Periherm. Lect. 1 . Cf. Opusc. xlviii. Tract de SylL 
cap. 1. The passage alluded to by Aquinas is De An. iii. 6. 1. 

^ /i€V ovv T&v abiaipeTidV vdtjtris iv tovtois Trepi & ovk ^oti t6 ^reOdo^ 
€v ols Be t6 ^lr€vbos Koi t6 dkrjBest avvBea-is tis ^brj vorifiarav &aw€p hf 

SvTmv. 'Adcatpcra are either dpi£fA^ or fft^i. Metaph. ix. 1. 4. 
The latter only are vorjTdf the former alaBrfTou Cf. Anal. Post. i. 
24. n. 

** Simple Apprehension, in the only sense in which it can 
have any connection with Logic, is an operation of TJumght, 
and is more properly called Conception, It is necessary to 
distinguish Thought, which is representative, and whose 
immediate object is an universal notion, gained by comparison 
and indifferently appUcable to many individuals, from the 
various intuitive faculties, which are presentative, and whose 
immediate object is an individual thing, act, or state of mind, 
existing without or within ourselves. This distinction is 
properly psychological, but must be carefully bome in mind 
in reference to the logical character of Thought A fuller 
explanation is given in Prolegomena Loyica, Chap. I. 

d Among various intuitive faculties, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between Sensation, Perception, and Imagination. The 
two former are distinguished by Stewart, Ouilines qf Morai 
Philosophy, §.15. " Sensation expresses merely that change 
in the state of the mind which is produced by an impression 
upon an organ of sense ; of which change we can conceive the 
mind to be conscious without any knowledge of extemal 
objects. The word Perception expresses the knowledge we 
obtain, by means of our sensations, of the qualities of matter.'* 
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oculo, ita Idea in animo" : estque Incomplejca vel 
Complexa. 

Apprehensio simplex Incomplexa, est unius ob- 
jecti, ut calami, vel etiaoi plurium, confuse; ut 
calami, manus, &c. Complexa, plurium, sed cum 
ordine quodam et respectu; ut calami m manuK 

And Bo M, Royer Collard, Jouflfroy's Reid, vol. iii. p, 329, " II 
y a dana roperation du toucher sensation et perception tout 
ensenible : changement detat ou modification inte.rieure, 
c'est la sensation : connaissance d"un objet esterieur, c'e8t la 
perception." This distinction originated with Eeid : by 
earlier writer3 Perception was used widely, aa coextensive 
with Consciousnesa in general, See Hamilton's Reid, p. 876. 
Ifnagination Is properly the conBciousaess of aii image in the 
muid resembling an abscnt object of intuition. The image, 
like the object which it represents, is individuat. Ey the 
earlier writers, logical and psychological, this and other pro- 
cesses of intuition are confounded with those of thought. 
Thus Gasaendi, frora whora Aldrich has borrowed, treats 
Imagination, Simple Apprehmmon, Conception, NoUon. and 
InieUecUan, as identical. ond empioyed in the forraation of 
images, ideas, oone&pts, or pkantasma of things. 

" Idea. In the later and post-Cartcsion sense of the word ; 

in which sense, it is dcfined by Locke, " whatsoever is the 

object of Lhe understonding, when a man thinlcs." For the 

history of this word, see Sir W. Hamilton, Diseussions, p. 70. 

^ Confuse. Tliis confused appiehcnsion of many objects is 

in truth only a succession of single apprehQnsions : thus in the 

esample, we have two apprehensions, first ofcalami, and then 

of manaa. Aldricfs diatinction between incomplea; and com- 

piex apprehension is inaccurate, and depends merely on an 

accident of language. In respect of thought, iC is indifferent 

whether we ezpress thc same notion in many words, as an 

aiMmal mtli the head oj a man and tke body of a horse, or in one 

_ word, as Cmtaur. Comples Apprehension should properly 

jvlw applied only to the apprebension of the proposition, (tho 
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2. Judicium, est quo mens non solum percipit 
duo objecta, sed, quasi pro tribunali sedens, ex- 
presse apud se pronuntiat, illa inter se convenire 
aut dissidere*. 
Arist.de Est euim Judicium aliud Affirmativum, quod 
vocatur etiam Compositio^; aliud Negativum, quod 
et Divisio. 

Porro, tam particula Est, quae affirmando con- 
venientiam exprimit, quam Non-Est, quae negando 
Dissidium, appellatur Copula; (sicut et Gram- 
matica Conjunctiones Disjunctivas habet;) atque 
hanc sub determinatione cognoscendo differt Judi- 
cium ab Apprehensione complexa. 

E. g. Si quis dixerit Triangulum cequilaterum 
esse cequiangulumy possum Apprehensione Simplici 

oratio 'perjecta^ — Aquinas, Opusc. xlviii. de Int. c. 3.) as dis- 
tinguished from that of a term or an imperfect sentence. 

« Percipit duo ohjecta, This expression is only accurate in 
the earlier and wider sense of perceives = is conscious of, The 
elements united in the logical judgment proper are general 
notions, the objects of Conception. With this explanation, 
Aldrich's definition is tolerably accurate as regards the 
logical judgment, formed by the union of two concepts repre- 
sented each by its separate sign in language. But this must 
not be confounded with the psychological judgment, which 
takes place in every act of consciousness. The latter is a 
conviction of the presence of the object of consciousness, 
either intemally in the mind or extemally in space. This 
judgment does not require the aid of language, and to it 
Aldrich's definition is not applicable. Cf. Cousin, Cours de 
Philosophie, le^on 23. Hamilton on Reid, p. 243, 376. 
Prolegomena Logica, p. 53, (2hd ed. p. 62.) 

^ Compositio — (rvv6€<ris. Divisio — 8iaip€(ris. See de Int. i. 3. 
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incomplexa intelligere quid sibi velint singula 
Orationis hujus vocabula, complexa vero quid tota 
sibi velit Oratio*: Quin et ipsius Naturae lumine^ 
intelligo, Duo quaelibet objecta vel inter se con- 
venire, vel non convenire, et proinde altera Copu- 
larum esse jungenda : Nondum tamen feci judi- 
cium donec Copulam determinaverim, i. e. apud 
meipsum statuerim haec Duo Objecta, Triangulum 
CBquilaterum, et Triangulum cequiangulum, hac 
Copula Estj non autem altera Non-Est, oportere 
conjungi. 

3. Discurstcs^, est motus sive progressus mentis 

* Conception, the Apprehension of Logic, implies consi- 
derably more than the mere understanding of the meaning 
of Y?ords or sentences. A word or sentence may be intel- 
ligible when the notion signified is inconceivable ; indeed, the 
meaning of a word must be understood, before we can say 
whether the corresponding object is conceivable or not. 
Conception consists in an tinity of representationy i. e. in the 
power of forming a mental image of the several attributes 
given in any word or combination of words. It is thus 
imagination relatively to a concept. Cf. Hamilton on Beid, 
p. 377. Prolegomena Logica, p. 24. 

i Ipsim Natura lumine. This so-called light qf nature is in 
truth one of the laws of thought, commonly known as the 
Principle of Excluded Middle. (Principium excUisi medii' inter 
duo contradictoria,) 

^ " Additur tertia operatio quee est discursus, ab uno com- 
posito vel diviso ad aliud: hoc tamen fit per argumenta- 
tlonem. Est autem argumentatio oratio significativa discursus 
rationis ab uno cognito ad aliud incognitum, vel a magis 
cognito ad minus cognitum. Simt autem argumentationis 
quatuor species, scilicet syllogismus, enthymema, inductio, et 
exemplum." Aquinas, Opusc. xlviii. Tract. de Syll. cap. 1. 
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ab uno Judicio ad aliud ; quod et RatiociDium 
dicitur; et significatur Copula IUativa^ qualis est 
Ergo, aut alia similis. v. g. Qui est extra fortufUB 
potestatem est beatus. Sapiens est extra fortunoB 
potestatem. Ergo^ Sapiens est beatus. 

Singulis operationibus sui accidunt defectus^ 

The definitioD is too wide, being applicable to the immediate 
inferences of Opposition and Conversion, as well as to the 
mediate by Argumentation. In all there is a progress from 
one judgment to another. DUcurms is more properly the 
progress from two connected judgments to a third resulting 
from their connection. Cf. Port Royal Logic, Introd. " On 
appelle raisonner Taction de notre esprit, par laquelle il forme 
un jugement de plusieurs autres." 

Of this division of the operations of the mind, Sir W. 
Hamilton has observed, that " it never was proposed as a 
psychological distribution of the cognitive faculties in general : 
but only as a logical distribution of that section of them 
which we denominate discursive, as those alone which are 
proximately concemed in the process of reasoning." Reid^s 
Works, p. 242, 692. Hence Aristotle's division, which is 
psychological, will not exactly correspond. The nearest ap- 
proach to Simple Apprehension is ^ tS>p dduupercop vofjiris; 
but voria-is is variously used, and in its widest sense will 
embrace all the logical operations, and even fJMpraa-ia, which 
belongs rather to the perceptive soul. See de Anima, iii. 
3. 8. Judgment will coiTespond nearly to the v7r6Ktplris of de 
An, iii. 3. 7. (Cf. Trendelenburg, Arist, de Anima, p. 469.) 
The latter term however is inapplicable to the cognition of 
axiomatic truths. Discursus answers to ^idvoui and \oyia-fi6s, 
the former term being applied both to the faculty and its 
operation. But there is much uncertainty in the use of all 
the above terms. Cf. Biese, vol. i. p. 89, 327. Hamilton's 
Reid, p. 768. 

^ The service supposed to be performed by Logic in 
relation to these three defects is more fuUy and clearly stated 
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Apprebensioni, Indisiinctio ; Judicio, Falsitaa ; 
Discursui, Mendasa Collecfio. Queb cum Sapi- 
entes animadverterent, et opportuna illis remedia 

' Burgersdyck Iriit. Log. l. u. c. 1. " Mens nostra qua- 
Tjplici defeclu laborat, cum occupata est in investiganda 
V^Qrum cognitione : vel enim non assequitur proposLtte rei 
leentiam, sed circa illius accidentia solum hseret ac scnsi- 
) notas ; vel essentiam rei confuse tantum concipit, et 
tatione minime distincta ; vel in dubiis non reperit quid 
Blrtatuat, aut etiam statuit quod falsum est ; vel denique non 
Mrvat ordinetQ iu conimentando, qui cum natura rerum 
consentit. Hisce quatuor malis opponit Logica totidera 
remedia. Defiuitio exhibet menti esaentiom rerum: divisio 
efficit cognitionem distinctam : syllugismus toUit animi 
iacertitudinem et errorem circa themata complexa : methodus 
anxSuD' sive eonfusionem." Hence it appeara tbat falsity of 
judgment simply was not regarded as remediable by Lo^c, 
but only falsitj in relation to the sjllogism, i. e. so far aB it 
depends on the assumed truth or falsitj of other judgmenta. 
Sut the above statement requires considerable limitation. 
Every process of thought is liable to a formal defeot, as 
violating its owu laws, and to a materiai defect, as inconsisteot 
Tvith experience. Thus a concept may be obsciu-e or indis- 

E.ct formally, as implying attributes ivhieh cannot be thought 
conjunetion, as when its different parts contradict one 
other : a judgment may be formally false, for the same 
ison: and a reaaoning may be formally inconsequent, as 
IransgressiQg tbe laws of the syllogism. In oll these cases 
the fault may be detected by Logic. On the other hand, a 
eoncept may be materially obscure or indistinct, as containing 
attributes whicb we have aever met witb in our own expe- 
lience : a judgment may be materially false, as being at 
v^ance with facts : a reasoning may he materially incon- 
eeqnent, as not warranted by the lawa or analogies of nature. 
In all these cases, the fault can only be detocted and reme- 
died by exporience, Cf. ProUgomem Logiea. p. 238, (Snd ed. 
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excogitassent, praecepta sua in unum compegere ; 
eorumque Scientiam dixere Logicam, sive Artem 
Ralionis\ 

Est igitur Logica, Ars instrumentalis dirigens 
mentem in cognitione rerum'' : ejusque partes tres 

"^ Logicam. *' Logica dicta est air6 rov \6yov. A&yos duplex 
est Aristoteli, 6 eo-a> Koi 6 t^a \6y05, id est, sermo intemus et 
extemus. Sermonem internum vocat r6v cV rg ^xS ^^v* id 
est, sermonem qui in anima est: Plutarchus, Damascenns, 
aliique appellont \6yov evdidBerov id est sermonem intus coi> 
ceptum; et extemura, \6yov irpotfiopiKhvj id est^ sermonem fora» 
prolatum^ sive pronunciatum. Adyos wdiaOeros sive intemus, 
nihil est aliud quam ratio sive cogitatio, hoc est, actio mentis 
res objectas earumque nomina concipientis. Mens enim non 
solum res ipsas concipit atque intelligit, sed et idonea vocabula 
excogitat ad conceptus suos aliis indicandos atque explicandos : 
atque ita quodammodo in seipsa loquitur. A6yos irpo<t>opiK6s 
atque extemus, est sermonis interni cogitationumque interpres, 
atque (ut Damascenus loquitur, lib. 2. de Orth, Fid, cap. 21.) 
3yy€\os Tov vorjfiaTos, id est, nuncius cogitationis. Ab utroque 
serraone appellata est Logica, (utruraque enim regit ac 
format) sed ad intemo, quem nihil aliud esse diximus quam 
mentis rationem sive cogitationem, prsecipue nuncupatur; 
ab extemo sermone, sive ab oratione, tantura secimdario. 
Logica enim regit cogitationes animi nostri per se ; orationem 
non per se, (hoc enim Grammaticse convenit) sed eatenus 
tantum, quatenus rationis nostrse sive cogitationum interpres 
est." Burgersdicii Inst» Log. 1. i. c. 1. Cf. Arist. Anal, Post. 

I. 10. 6 Ov npbs t6v t^oi \6yovTj a7r68€i^iSt aK\a irphs tov €v tj ^XSf 
cVci ovbc avWoyia-p,6s. 'Aci yap cotiv cvarrjvai 7rp6s t6v cf cd \6yov, 
aXXct 7rp6s t6v eam \6yov ovk dci. The terms ivdiABeTos and irpof^ 

piK^s appear to have originated with the Stoics. See Wjtten- 
bach on Plutarch, II. 44. A. (Plutarchi Moralia, vol. vi. p. 378.) 
Compare Prantl, I. p. 420, 507. 

" Est igitur Logica. This definition is more fully given by 
Burgersdyck, Inst. Log. 1. i. c. 1. '* Logica est ars conficiens 
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sunt^ pro operationibus mentis quas dirigit. 1. De 
Simplici Apprehensione. 2. De Judicio. 3. De 
Discursu. 

§. 2. QuoNiAM vero, inter docendum et dispu- 
tandum^ neque res aliqua, neque conceptus, cui 

instrumentaj iisqiLe intellectum dirigens in cognitione rerum. Logica 
docem dicitur quee prsec^pta tradit; utens, quee prseceptis 
utitur. Oflficium Logicee docentis, est tradere prsecepta et 
modum efficiendi instrumenta, quibus mens dirigitur in cog- 
nitione rerum, instrumentorumque naturam describere. In- 
strumenta Logica sunt quatuor, dejinitio, divisio, syllogismus 
et methodus, Officium Logicse utentis, est instrumenta, cum 
opus est, efficere, iisque mentem dirigere, ne in quserenda 
rerum cognitione hallucinetur." From this it appears that 
the knowledge of things was regarded by this school as only 
the remote object of the Logica utens, as applied to this or 
that matter, and hence not to be gained from any logical 
treatise. Thus the distinction insisted upon by some critics 
between in cognitione and in cognitionem, is of no value ; both 
being merely verbal variations in expressing the same view. 
This definition of Logic as an Art arose from the dialec- 
tical and rhetorical innovations introduced by the reformers 
of Logic in the latter part of the fifteenth century, and was 
adopted universally by Bamus and his foUowers, as well as 
by the Peripatetico-Ramists of the school of Keckermann, 
and afterwards by the Cartesians. Among the earlier philo- 
sophers, the Peripatetics considered Logic to be neither Art 
nor Science, but an Instrument. The Stoics regarded it as a 
Science, in which they were followed by the Schoolmen. 
Subsequently, in the schools of Wolf and Kant, Logic again 
obtained the name of Science, though the former regarded it 
as a practical, the latter, more correctly, as a speculative 
science. Cf. Zabarella de Natura Logiae, lib. i. Smiglecii 
Logica, Disp. 11. Qu. V. Sir W. Hamilton, Discu^sions, p. 133, 
Lectures on Logic^ i. p. 9, ii. p. 233. 
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subjacet^ commode in medium afferri potest ; 
cesse est vicaria utriusque signa substituere^ quoi 
usum idoneum docendo^ Logica mentem una 
bene operandum instruit. 

Hujusmodi signa apud homines recepta, s 

Voces: Nam Vox est signum rei vel concepl 

Deintj.2.ex instituto vicarium^: et in significando^ pr 

quidem declarat conceptum^ deinde supponit 

re\ Dico autem ex instituto, quia soni inart 

o Primarily of the conception, secondarily of the thing. 

de Int. i. 2. Ka\ &<nr€p ovdt ypdfifioTa Traa-i ra avrd, ovde {fx» 
avrai' hv fUtrroi ravra aTjfitia irpirrm ravra wcun fraBrffiara rijf ^ 
Koi &i/ ravra SfiouifiaTaf irpayfiara rjbrf ravrd, On the distini 

between arfficlov and ofjLoimfia, see Waitz, vol. i. p. 324. 

p What Aldrich calls simply Vox, is called by Aristotle 
arfftavriKrf, and by Boethius and Petrus Hispanus, Voxsignifk 
ad placitum, In the latter case, Vox is extended to the g 
matical word; in the former, it is limited to what may be c 
the Vox Logica, Logic diflfers from Grammar, in consid< 
language simply as the interpretation qf thought, (the ^pfirfv 
Aristotle,) not as in any way expressive of the passions o 
will. Logic therefore solely regards words as the signs 
operation of the reason ; and hence its simplest words ar 
noun and the verb, which alone are per se signs of concept 
Syncategorems, being not significative but consignifici 
are excluded from Logic, but recognised by Grammar. 
Aristotle, in the De Interpretatione, treats only of the : 
and the verb. In the Poetics, ch. 20. he adds the <f>ava\ m 
the conjunction and the article. Cf. Harris, Hermes, cl 
On the distinction between the logical and the grammi 
proposition, some good remarks will be found in Du Ma 
Principes de Grammaire, p. 321. 

*» Supponit pro re. The supposition (as it was called) 
term being posterior to its signification, The doctrine o 
supposition of terms, which is not found in Aristotle, ii 
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lati, vocesque quas Natura sponte suggerit, extra 
artem censentur. 

Jam, quae simplicem Apprehensionem exprimit, 
Vox Simplex est ; quae Judicium, Cotnplexa ' ; quae 
Discursum^ Decomplexa. Nam argumentum omne 

of the subtleties of the parva logicalia, a scholastic addition to 
the Organon, rather grammatical than logical. Suppositio 
was dcfined to be " Acceptio termini substantivi pro aliquo ;'* 
thus the term homo, naturally applicable to men of all 
generations, is, in the propositiou homo currit, accidentally 
limited to existing individuals. In this case it was said, in 
not very classical Latin, ** homo supponit pro prsesentibus." 
For further information on the various kinds of supposition, 
the curious reader may examine Sanderson*s Logic, b. ii. 
ch. 2. 

' Vox complexa ((^cdv^ avfiweirkeyfianj) in Aristotle signifies a 
compound word; his example is iTraicrpoKeXrjSj of which each 
part has a meaning in composition. Vox simpUx (SffkrD where 
the parts have no meaning. The later meaning of vox complexa 
properly corresponds to Aristotle's X&yos (oratio), and is not 
limited, as by Aldrich, to the Proposition (oratio enunciativa). 
Thus Petrus Hispanus : " Vocum significativarum ad placitum 
alia complexa, ut oratio, alia incomplexa, ut noraen et ver- 
bum. Orationum perfectarum alia indicativa, ut homo currit ; 
alia imperativa, ut Petre fac ignem ; alia optativa, ut utinam 
esset honus clericus; alia subjunctiva, ut si veneris ad me dabo 
tibi equum; alia deprecativa, ut miserere mei Deus. Harum 
autem orationum, sola indicativa oratio dicitur esse propo- 
sitio." Sum. Log. Tract. 1. Cf. Boeth. de Syll. Cat. p. 582. 
"With regard to the vox decomplexa; as \6yos is defined by 
Aiistotle as a species of 0a)i^, and syllogism as a species of 
"k^yos, the latter may without error be called vox. But the 
distinction is unnecessary ; the syllogism, as/ar as apprehension 
is concemed, being only three several propositions. The con- 
nexion between them is not a matter of apprehension, but of 
reasoning. 
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resolvitur in tres Propositiones, sive sententias^ et 
propositio omnis complectitur voces, non semper 
numero, sed sensu semper tres; 1. Subjectum, 
sive de quo aliud dicitur. 2. Prcedicaium, sive id 
quod dicitur. 3. Copulam, quse utrisque media 
intercedit". Nam Subjectum et Praedicatum quoad 
sensum semper extrema sunt, et vocantur ideo 
Termini Propositionis. 

Atque hinc adeo vulgo dicitur Pars prima 
Logicae versari circa Terminos simplices, i. e. voces 
simplices, Apprehensionem simplicem exprimentes*: 
secunda circa Propositionem, sive Vocem com- 



* The Latin Logicians distinguish between propositions 
secundi adjacentU, in which the copula and predicate form one 
word, e. g. ** Homo currit," and propositions tertii adjacentia, 
in which they are separated, e. g. " Homo est animal." The 
distinction originates with Aristotle, see De Int. 10. 3. But 
Aristotle does not maintain that propositions of the former 
kind are to be resolved into the latter. On the contrary, the 
early part of the De Interpretatione is adapted exclusively to 
propositions secundi adjacentis; and in order to make it ap- 
plicable to such propositions as " Homo est animal," we must 
consider the copula and predicate as equivalent to a single 
verb 3. 

* In Aldrich's limitation of the terms, Vox simplex, Vox 
categorematicat aud Terminus simplex, are synonymous : syn- 
categorems not being voces (logicae) at all. But in this 
usage he is not always consistent. 

* In De Int. ] . 4. it Reems at first sight as if \tvKhv alone ws^ a ^fia. 
That this is not the case is clear from Poetics, 20. 0. rh fihy yhp HyOpwros 

fj \cvKhv ob criixaivei rh vSre, rh dh fiQ,^i(€i fj fi€$dZiK€ vpotrffriiAaivfi rh fi^p 
rhy vap6pra xp^vov rh 5i rhv irap€\ri\vd6ra, In fact, \€vk6v, by a common 
Greek idiom, is equivalent to \€vk6v iari. 
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plexam^ quse Judicium exprimit : tertia vero circa 
Syllogismum, sive Vocem decomplexam, qua Argu- 
mentatio sive Discursus exprimitun 

§. 3. Prima igitur pars Logicse versatur circa De int. o. 
Terminos SimpUces'^ ; i. e. ejusmodi voces, quae 
solitarise in propositione praedicari vel subjici pos- 
sunt; et vocantur ideo CategorematiccB, ut homo, 
lapis\ Quaedam etiam Vocabula sunt tantum 
Syncategoremata, sive compartes Subjecti aut Prae- 
dicati, ut omnis, nullus ; Quaedam etiam mixta^ ut 
semper, i. e. omni tempore; nemo, i. e. nuUus homo ; 
Currit, i. e. est currens ; quo etiam modo verbum 
^.omne Grammaticum resolvi potest. 

^ Aristotle*S Simple terms^ (opot, els (A>s SiaXvrrat r) Trpdraa-is,) 
or, as others call them, categorematic wordsj are the noun as 
subject, and the verb as predicate, " hoyno currit" The oblique 
cases of the noun and past or future tenses of the verb are 
not simple terms, being only irraxTeis ovdfMTos or prjfiaTos' The 
noun and verb are thus the only two parts of speech re- 
cognised by Logic. See Boethius, Introd. ad Syll. p. 561. 
and Petr. Hisp. Tract. I. But it would be more accurate to 
say that Logic analyses language on a different principle, 
and hence does not recognise the grammatical parts of 
speech at all. The logical proposition should be of the form . 
tertii adjacentisy and its predicate forms a part of the gram- 
matical verb. Cf. Prolegomena Logicay p. 274, (2nd ed. p. 293.) 

* The terms categorematlc and syncategorematic are not Aris- 
totelian, though the distinction is of course implied in his 
theory of the Proposition. KaTryy^pripM in Aristotle means a 
predicahle, e. g. de Int. 11.4. Cf. Trendelenburg, Elementa, 
§. 3. Waitz, vol. i. p. 267. 

y Mixta, This is clearly a cross division. Every mixed 
word must, of course, be categorematic or syncategorematic. 
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Ferbum igitur Logicum (nempe pururn) praeter 
Copulam iiullura est : cjetera ex participio et 
copula coalescunt'. 
DeiQLa.i. Nomen Logicum, est Terminus simplex Bine 
tempore significativus". Nam ex antedictis, Ter- 
minus simplex idem valet atque Vox articulata et 
recta, et ex instituto significans : siquidem exclusae 
sunt voces inarticulata?, quasque natura aponte 
suggerit ; voces autem obliquEe sunt Syncatego- 
remata. 

Multse sunt Nominis Divisiones ; quarum tres" 



* The copula has ao apparent resemblance to the gr 
matical verb, as being tbe only part of a logical propositioa 
capable of personal iDSection. But inflectioD is one of the 
accidents, not one of the essentiols of a verb, and belongs 
to porticular, not to universal grammar. The essence of a 
grammatical verb lies inits signi£catioD, being a combination 
of an attribute and an assertion. Cf. Stoddart, Vniveraal 
Chammar, p. 121. Latham, Engliih Language, p. 461. The ' 
copula must of course not be confounded with the verb 
est, whioh predicatea existenoe, as " Homo est." The whole 
question is ably treated by Pacius on de Int, ch. 3, Cf. Bi 
Pkilosopkie dei Arigtoteles, vol. i. p. 95. 

• Nomen. — Arist. <Ie Int. 2. 1. 3«>pi /«» oJv (Wl ^i-^ cnniayrui^ 
jiQri irw6!)iair avtv ;(po'i™. Sine tempore, as opposed to tbe verb, 
tbe otber aimple term, ri npotrir^tuiivov \p&vov. " Currit," i 
in addition to its principal notion of running, signifies as an 
adjunct the present time, (see Ammonius, Scholia, p. '. 
b. 39.) This distinction is lost when we resolve the verb 
into copula and predicate. 

*• Tres, i, e. the three employed in his definitioD of yro- 
dieabile, viz. thoae into singular and common, UDivocal aiid 
equivocal, first and second intention. 
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sufficiunt hujus loci instituto ; sed ob multiplicem 
earura usum, quinque alias adjungam. 

1. Nomen singtilare, est quod rem unam etDeintJ.J. 
solam significat, ut Socrates : Commme, quod 
plura, et eorum singula significare potest, ut homo. 

[2. Transcendens, quod solis omnibusque veris 
Entibus convenit, ut ens, res, altquid, nnum, verum, 
bonum°. Superiranscendens, quod omnibus etiam 
flctis, ut imaginabile, cogiiabile : Non-iranscendens, 
omne aliud nomen.] 

3. Finiium, est cui abest particula non: Infi-Deiut.t.s. 
nitum", cui prEefigitur, ut non homa, x. e. omnia 
praster hominem : unde particula non, dicitur in- 
Jinitans. 

i. pQsitivum', est quod significat rem quasi prfe- 

sentem : Privativum, quod dicit absentiam rei a 

subjecto capaci : Negalivum, quod ab incapaci. 

LSic homo est \oxposiiiva ; videns dicitur de homine 

" ' Tbese are usually ealled the sis transcendents, aad ai'e 
regarded as predicable of tbe several categories analogously, 
not univocally. 

^ Inftnilum. So translated by Boetbius. It sbould be 
indefinitum ; see HamiUon on Reid, p. 686. The translation 
ia consured by Vives, de Caus. Corr. Art. lib. 3. 

In tbese divisions there is much clumsinegs and self- 
letition. The diatinction between positive and privative 
repeated below, under the four opposila. Negative 
tiouns bave no business here at all, being opposed, not to 
positive, but to affirmative, and belonguig to anotber kind of 
opposition, the eonlradictory. Relativea alao loim another 
member of the same fourfold division ; acd RepugTumta include 
all the four opposita, and other nouns to boot. 
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positive ; ccbcus de homine privative ; ccecus, seu 
potius non videns, de lapide negative. 
Cat. 1.1. 5. Univocum^ est cujus una significatio aeque 
convenit multis, ut homo: ^quivocum, cujus 
diversae, ut Gallus: Analogum, cujus una inae- 
qualiter ut pes. [Vox ipsa dicitur Univocum Uni- 
vocans : res significata Univocum Univocatum, et 
sic de caeteris.] 

6. Absolutum^, est cujus tota significatio spectat 

' Univocum (univocatum) — arvvciwfiov : (Bquivocum^ (jCBquivo- 
catum) — SjioDVVfiov* 'Ofimwfia \eyerai 2>y 6vofia fi6vov koiv6vj 6 8€ 
Kcvra Tovvofui \6yos ttjs ovaias erepos, oiov (^ov 6 re avOpomos Kal t6 
yeyfKififJLcvov, 2w6>w/Lia be Xeyerai 2>y t6 re Svofui Koivhv kcu 6 «cara 
ToHvofjLa \6yo5 ttjs ovoruis 6 avTos, olov fpoy o re S.v6p(imos Kai 6 ^ovs. 

(Cat ch. 1.) Analogous nouns are but one out of many 
species of equivocal, belonging to the aquivoca consilto, (anh 
biavoias,) of the Greek interpreters ; to which are opposed the 
aquivoca casu^ {dirh TvxnS') See Scholia, p. 42, a. 37, 47. 
Boethius in Prsedicaraenta, lib. 1. p. 117. (Cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. 
i. 4. 12.) The avva)wfia of Aristotle must be distinguished 
from the modern synonyras, which answer to the 7roXva>i/vfia of 
Speusippus, (Schol. p. 43. a. 31.) and the midtivoca of Boethius, 
and are defined by the latter, " quorum plura nomina, una 
definitio est." ^vvawfui was used in this sense by the Stoics, 
and the same sense may also be found in Aristotle, Ehet. iii. 
2. 7. and perhaps Top. viii. 13. 2. 

« It is not easy to distinguish accurately the two divisions 
of terms into absolute and connotative, abstract and con- 
crete, respectively. The following attempt is made with some 
doubt as to its success. In the second chapter of the 
Categories, Aristotle divides all 6vTa into four classes, Uni- 
versal Substances, Singular Substances, Universal Attributes, 
and Singular Attributes. Substances of both kinds exist per 
se; attributes can only exist in substances. Hence the 
scholastic distinction between Subjects of Predication and 
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rem per se smnptam, [ut Justttia: Co/inotatimm, 
quod eandera quasi alteri nexam, ut Justus.] 



» 



Subjecta of Jnheaion. The univereal Bubstanoes are pre- 
dicable of the singular, as genera and speoies of individuals. 
" Socrates ia a man." tn this case the individual is a aubject 
of predieation. Attributea are not in their origiual state 
predicable of auhstances. Whiteness exists in snow ; but we 
cannot say, " Snow is whiteness." Here, then, the subjeot is 
of predication, hut of inhesion. But, by an act of the 

lind, an attribute may he so conneeted with a subject as to 
!ome predicable of il as a differentia, property, or accident ; 
snow ia white." Predicates tbus formed from attributea 
calledcotinotnfiwa.heingsaidtoaignifyjjrtmanVytheattribute, 
,and to cormote or signi/y secondarily {ffpotrcnjfiiuWu') the aubjeot of 
inhesion. Hence a eonnotative tenu may be defined, " One 
■which primarily signifies an attribute, seoondarily a subject." 
Wbereaa the original univeraala, wbether subatances or at- 
tributes, as " man," or " whiteness," were called absolute. 
Again, by an act of the miud, the terms aignifying substancea, 
may be concoived in the form of attributes, ao aa to be no 
longer predicable of tbe individuals ; thua " homo" beoomes 
"• humanitas," Ali such terma, not predicable of singular 
Substances, wbetlier primarily attributea, aa " whiteness," or 
secondarily conceived as atti'ibutes, as "humanity," are called 
t^stratt terms ; a!l that are predicable of the indiviiluals, 
whether primarilj, as " homo," or secondarily, as '■ white," are 
ctmcrete. Hence the two diviaions are distinct in principle, 
though some of the members of eaeh cross. For esample : 
Homo is concrete and ahsolute, atbus concrete and conno- 
tative, alhedo abstract and absolute ; but no abstract term is 
connotative. 

The abova aecount differs considerahly from that given by 

Mr. Mill, Logie, b. i. chap. 2. He inverts the phraseology, 

deaeribing the attribute instead of the subject as oonnoted, 

and estends connotative terms, so as to include all concrete 

leral namea. This is in some respects an improvement on 

le Hcholastic distinction, but it muat not be confounded with 
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Concrelum, quod rem quasi sua natura liberam, sed 
jam implicitam subjecto, ut Justvs: Ahstractum, 
quod rem quasi sua natura nexam, sed jam subjecto; 

Cttt. 1.6. exemptam, ut Justitia. [Deiiique, si Concreti 
sola terminatione diversum sit ab Abstracto, i 
justus a justitia, hoc Denominans dicitur, iUi» 
Denominativum, Subjectum vero Denominatum^. 

Cat. 8.27. Denominativis accetisentur aliquando Derivativa 

illa, quse vel solam nomiuis Analogiam, vel solam 

rei vim, non utramque retinent, ut Studiosus stut 

et virtutis. Sed ista verius Conjugata sunt'. 

Connotativura quoque dicitur de nominibl 

it. Tha materiala of the present note ai-e chiefly from Oooi 
Logic, p. i. chap, 6. 10. It muBt be admitted, however, 
there is soino Hcence in the uae of the word coniiotative. 

^ n.apuini)ia 5e 'XiyiTai oito aTrd tivos Siaij>tpBVTa Tif trrA^et r^i 
Tniifopi iTpoariyopiav fxct. oloi' oiiii rqc ■ypafi^ariK^c 6 ypafiiuiTudts 
dwfi T^s apSpftar 6 avSptiot, Cttt. i. 5. The WOrd Itapawpa is 

tranBlated by Boethiua denominativa. It should have been 
denoniiitata. From the aame authority denominativea have 
heen limited by llia SGhoolmen to conerete adjectives, pre- 
dicable of a subject possesaing the abstraet attribute. Cf. 
Aquinas, Opufic. xlviii. Tract. 2, cap. 1. The limilation is not 
warranted by Aristotle, and is expreasly rejected by his Gre^ 
CommentatorK. See Simplicius, SchoUa, p. 43. b. 6. 

rrapvnintiiii &v c'!], ^iiriv S Ilap^ijpior. Kal to jraTpamtHKll 
rTTfyicptTiiul «al rh vwtpBtTiii!i ical Ti vnoKopitmxd, 

* Studiosua is used Jn Scholastic Latin as a translatioQ of 
the Greek <nrmiSmo! into the two senses of " diiigent" &nd 
" virtuous." In the formor, it is a denominative from studium- 
In the latter, not, aa is observed by Aristotle, Cat 8 37. The 
name conjugata is more properly applied to derivatives fi-om 
the same primitive, as sapiem, tapietiter, lapientia; the iricmn^pi 
of Aristotle. Cf. Arist. Top. ii. 9. 1. Cic. Top, c, 3 "~ 
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quorum conceptus se mutuo ingrediuntur, ut 
Pater et Filius : nam et illa opponuntur absolutis ; 
sed vocantur proprio noraine Relafim.^ 

7. Convenieniia, sunt quje possunt de eodem 
simul dici, ut docius et pius : Repiignantia, sive 
Opposita, quEe non possunt, ut album et nigrumK 

[Oppositio'' incomplexa, sive terminorum simpli- Cat. lo. i 
cium, est omniuo quadruplex : 1, Relativa, inter 
terminos relativos, ut Patrem et Filium. 2. Con- 
traria, inter contrarios, i. e. absolutos se mutuo 
pellentes ex subjecto alterutrius capaci, ut album 
et nigriim. 3. Privativa, inter privativura et posi- 
tivum, ut videntem et coscum. 4. Contradictoria, 
inter positivum et negativum, intellige finitum et 

1 iufinitum, ut hominem et non-homhiem. Ha;c est op- 
positionum maxima, quia nuUum admittit mcdium ; 
lieque Participatlonis, quale est fuscum respectu Cat. lo. a 

W^olbi et nigri ; neque Abnegationis, quale est lapis 



|J B,»pugnantia abould iiot be considereil as s^nonjraous 
Bth opposita. There are many rcpugnants which are not 
icluded under any of Aristotles four inodea of opposition ; 
e. g. red and blue are repugnant, hut not opposed. 

' A/yerat Si iTtpov freptf njTiwitrflai TiTpaxHs, Ij iis Ta np6s Tt, ^ 

'Ain-UfiTat &c tKauTov tbiii mioin-tijip uc TuiKf titriiv oJt /tlv ri irpdt Ti 
OKiw TU RiitXaatnir t^ ^/iiVti, ic B( to tvavria, oTov ri KaKbv t^ dyaS^, 
ai &e Ti Kari oTfpijirii' Kol liiv, olav TiKpXonjs "rai S^it, i>s 6e Kard- 
tj>u<ris Kai anirjtams, ohv Kaerfrat oi Ka6riTiu. CaC, 10, 1. Gf. Mctaph. 

iv. 10. Contraries are the two most opposite qualities of the 
Hame class of subjects, e. g. iiac/c and icAtVe, ascolours of bodies; 
rid vice, ns babits of tho soul. Cf. Cat, 1 1. 5. 
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iiiter videntem et ccecum '. Relativa contra, omniu' 
minima ; nam Relata non sunt opposita, nis 
idem suraantur.] 

8. Nomen"" Primip intentionis, est Vox in coiia 



I Medium Parlicipationis. i. e. no object can be conceiTt 

as both A and not-A. Tliis law of thought ia called I 
Principle of ContradictioD. Medium Ahnegationu 
object caa be coDceived as Deither A DOr not-A. This I 
of thought is called tbe Principle of Exclitded Middle. 
above, p. B. note j. 

» On Ihe meaDiDg of the word intetUio, see Zabai 
De Rebus NatuTalibut, (Francof. 1601. p. 871.) '■ Ego ( 
intentionem nil aliud esse qiiam attentionem, ac diligentij 
animee in alicuju^ rei consideratioDe, ijuo 6t ut intentum 
etiam sumamus pro atteoto r hfec est vere LatiDa hujus vocis 
Bignificatio ; sed traducta postea a Pbilosopliis nostris heec 
Yox est ad omneni animi conceptum significandum, etiao:^'' 
absque diligentia fiat, et omnem specieni. sive sensilem ni| 
intellectilem : hfec enim, quatenus est apecies spiritaliB r 
objectum reprsesentans, dicitur esse ejus intentio, 
imago iD aaima: hiDc orta est distinctio illa, qua oni 
utuntur, primarum et secundarum intentionum." 
Jirst inlention," says Hobbes, " are the names of thinj 
a man, stone, &c. of tbe seoond are the iiames of names a 
speeclies, as umveTial.jMrtieular, gmius, apeciea, syliogism, and ti 
like." Except that the language is too much adapted to thfr' 
ultra nominalism of the author. this pass^e exactlj expresses 
the true distinction. AJirst intention or notion is a conception 
nnder which the raind regards thinga, whether facts of external 
or of intemal perception. Tbus the individual Socrates is 
reganlod by the mind as man, animal, hody, mhstance, All these 
are first inteDtions. And a mental state may be successively 
regarded as a gmell, a semalion, a fact oj comciousnesg. These 
(^in are first intentions. A seeond intention or notion is a 
conception under whicb the mind regards its flrst inteiitions 
as related to each other. Thus tlie relation of animal to man. 
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'fflUhJ usu posita. Secmdte, Vox artis, quam ex 
communi sermone sumptam Philosophia recudit 
denuo et moderatur. 



and of man to animal. is expressed in the second intention 
genm or species. First intentions, as conceptiona of things, 
are predicable of the individuala concoived under them. 
•Tbus we may say, " Socrates is man, animal, &c." Second 
inteiitions are not so predicable : we cannot saj>, " Socrates 
is species, genus, &c." Hence when we are told that a 
predicftble is commune, vnivocum, secandm intentionis, it ia not 
meant that all universals are tn tktmgehes second intentionB; 
but tliat every prcdicate vieired in relation to its subject may be 
comprehended under one of Porphyrjs five classes of pre- 
.dicables; all which are seeond intentions. So when Genus 
lis eaid to be predicalile of Species, it is not meant that we can 
predioate the oiie second intention of the otber, so as to say. 
s is Genus;" but that the first intention "animal" is 
predicable of the first intention "man;" the relation of Uie 
one to the other being eipressed by the second intentions 
" genu3"ard ■* species." For this reason Logic was said to 
treat of second intmliom applied tojirsl. See Aquinas, Opusc. 
Ivi. Scotus, Sup. Univ. Qu. 3. Zabarella, De Natura LogicEe, 
^b. i. cap. 16. 

The distinction between first and seCond intentions is 

ierally considered as of Arabian origin. And this is 

perbaps true, as fai' as regards the assigning of second 

intentioufi as tlie proper object matter of Logic. In tbis 

point of view, Avicenna, in the beginning of his Logic, dis- 

tinguishes between those essenees of tbings which are iu tbe 

Ibings themselves, and those whicb are in tbe intellect; and, 

in the second cbapter of his Metaphysica, says, " Subjeetum 

liOgicte sunt intentionea intellectie secundo, quBc apponuntur 

intentionibus primo intellectis, secundum hoc quod per eas per- 

veniturde cognito ad incognitum." But the distinction itself, 

ideven thename,maybefound mucheiuiier. Boethius,in tlie 

iginning of his commentai-y on the Categories, distinguishes. 
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§. 4. Vox Singularis, dicitur alio nomine In£r 
viduum, ejusque significatum Unum numero : neque 
enim singulare est quicquid Unum dici potest ; sed 
multa^ quae sunt invicem similia^ eatenus Unum 
censentur. Vocantur enim uno eodemque nomine; 
quod ipsa Vocis definitio'' non patitur^ nisi in iUis 
reipsa sit^ vel saltem concipi possit^ una aliqua 
eademque Natura^ quae huic nomini respondeat. 

Talem reperit intellectus, dum plura contem- 
plando abstrahit'* ab eorum differentiis ; i. e. spectat 

in language very simllar to that of Hobbes, between the 
prima and secunda positio nominis ; tbe first, ** ut nomina rebus 
imponerentmr," tbe second, " ut aliis nominibus ipsa nomina 
designarentur ;" and it is perhaps on account of this passage 
tbat Scotus (Sup. Univ. Qu. 3.) attributes the origin of the 
distinction to Boethius. A similar distinction however 

between the npaTrj and ^kvrcpa B^ais ray opofuray is given bj 

Porphyiy, in his Exposition of the Gategories, (Paris, 
1543, f. 3.) Gf. Ammonius in Porph. f. 42. ed. Ald. and 
Boethius in Porph. p. 61. For scholastic expositions, see 
Aquinas, Opusc. xlii. c. 12. xlviii. Tract. I. cap. l. in l Sent 
Dist. 2. Qu. 1. Art 3. Scotus, in 1 Sent Dist 23. In Univ. 
Qu. 11. Occam, Logic, P. i. cap. 11. A good account of the 
formation of second intentions is given by Burgersdyck, 
InsL Log. lib. i. cap. 2. Aldrich's definition, which is ex- 
tremely vague though not positively erroneous, was probably 
suggested by Grakanthorpe, who in his Prooemium calls 
second intentions Voces Artis Logica, It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that the explanation of Abp. Whately is altogether 
erroneous. 

" Vocis definitio. Since Vox is " signum rei vel conceptus,*' 
not rerum vel conceptuum. 

*> Abstrahitt i. e. abstracts its attention from the distinctive 
features of the objects presented. The terms abstract and 



in rebus ea tantum qiife conveniunt, neglectis 
omnibus quibus dissident ; adeoque fundamentum 



abstractim have been used in various appUcations ; retaining 
bowever in all tho primary signification of mUhdramng tbe 
altention from one portion of certain phenomena given in 
combination to fix it on the rest. In tbis sense Geometrical 
Magnituiles are caUed by Aristotle to <£ a^nujiiirEUT, {An. Post, 
I. 18. 1 .j : because tlie Geometer considers ouly the propertiea 
of the jigjire, separating them from thoae of the material in 
which it ia fonnd. (See An. Post. I. 6. 6. Metaph. x. 3. 7.) 
On similar grounda is formed the scholastic distiDcUou of 
abslroct and concrete terms ; aince in the former the attribute 
is considered apart from the subject in which it ia percelved 
by the senses : e. g. sight presenta to us only atba ; the mind 
forms the conception albedo. And so Uoiversals are gained 
abBtraction, i. e. bj separating tlie phenomena in which a 
group of individuals resembie each other from thoae in 
rhich they difFer, For this reason Loclte calig all universala 
'deae; a phrase etymologically allowable, hut liable to 
confounded with the scholastic uae of the word abstract in 
sense. For this reason it is hetter to aJhere to the 
term univm-sah: which has at the same time the advantage of 
leavinglheLogieian, assuch,uncommitted toanymetaphysical 
bypothesis as to their nature ; since the Bcalist may interpret 
Universal Substances, the Nominalist, UniverBal Names, the 
Conceptualist, Uoiversal Noliomi, 

QetieTalixation, which some modem writers disiinguish from 

ibatraction, is properly a species of abstraction ; viz. the divest- 

ig the presentations of conscionsness of tbe conditions of 

'■«iiiatenoe in xpace and tinie, which are characteristic of indi- 

viduals. Thia is done by tho aid of signs, verbal or other, 

which nre at firet aigns of individual objeets, and subsequently 

of general notions. Other ahatractiona may exist without gene- 

ition ; but these are not processes of thougbt, but of per- 

iption, intemal or extemal. Thua, to fix the eye or ear on 

particutar sight or sound exclueively, is in the widest sonse 

abstrnctian, but not a ffeneraUeation. The psyciiolagiciil 
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omne discriminis, prieter numerum, eximit, Quai 
naturam sic abstractam, cum sit omni singulomnv 
differeiitiae superstes, concipi par est, non ut 
singulis diversam, sed ut in omnibus eaiidem; 
adeoque Unwersale quiddam sive Ens unum 
multis: ejusque signum idoneum erit, Nomei 
commune, U/iivocum, Secundw inteniiorm, uno verbo 
PrcBdicabile^ , sive Vox apta prEedicari, i.e. Univot 
dici de multis. 

§. 5. Ph^dioabiltum'* capita, constitui \ 

controversiea conceming abstraction caunot be dii 
here. See Proleijomcna Loffka, p. 25, (3nd ed. p. 29.) 

s " Prffidicabilo (Grffice Korrjyopiniiitiiov) et universale, 
reipsa nou differaat, (ouine enim univeraale prsedicari pi 
et oume pnedicabile debel esse uuiversale,) ratione 
diversa sunt Nam universale, quatenus universale est, pn 
dieatur de inferioribus, in quffistioue qua quKritur quid siu 
at prsedicabile, quatenus est prffidicabile, pi-iedicatur eUam i 
coordinatis, idque in quiestione qua quffiritur qualia ein 
Itaque, cum quinque sint prmdicabilia, tantum duo tamc 
universalia sunt, genus et speoies. Nam differenlia, propriul 
et accidons, quatenus talia sunt, non sunt universalia, ac 
tantum quatenus sunt genera aut species eorum quae sub ill 
continentur. Ex. gr. Sensus est proprium animalis ; aed nc 
est universole, quatenus ut proprium de animali pnedicatu 
sed quateuus pncdicatur de visu, auditu et caetoris BenBibn 
ut genus." Burgersdicii Imt. Log. 1. i, c. x. The addition i 
univocum, tecundm intentionis is superfluous. Tbe latter hi 
been explained in a former note. The former, tbough 
necessai^y result of the abstraction here described, is m 
a necessary part of the notion of a predicable. Indeed, otlu 
Logicians distinguish between xquivocal, univocal, and 
luUive predication. See Sanderson, 1. i. c, 6. 

f Tlie five Heads of Predicables ai'e an addition 
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lefiniri possuiit ad hunc modum. Quicquid in 
multis reperiri potest, vel est tota eorum essentia, 
Tel ejus pars, vel cum essentia conjunctum'. 
Quare Universalia vel (quod eodem redit) Prse- 
dicabilia sunt quinque, et non plura ; videlicet, 
Genus, Species, Differentta, Proprium, Acchlens. 



&fistot£liai) Logic, taken from thc Isagoge or lutroductiOD 
I the Categories by Porphyry, writteii iu the third century. 
kristotle's doctriuo, aa far aa it cau be gathered from tlie 
Popics, difiers from that of Porphyry in several points; as 
loes tbe latter from the view adopted by Aldrich. 

' Qtaequid in multis, &c, These detinitious are taken from 
U-bertus Magnus, (de Prsedicab. Tract. II. cap. 1.) and were 
jeQerally adopted by the Kealists, in the form of introduction 
or commentary ou, thc Defiuitions given by Porphyry, 
e Nominalists, ou tho other haud, e;<prossl/ deuied that 
' predicable was of the esseuce of the individual. See 
Dccam, Logica, p. i. cap. 20, 21. To diseuss tho fiill bear- 
8 of this coDtroversy would exceed the limits of a nota. 
ffill be sufiliciout to observe, that a considerable portion of 
lie language adopted by Aldrich is Dot even intelligible, 
Bxcept on realistic priueiples; and tbat whenever the same 
langu^e is adopted hy a Nominalist, he is inevitahly involved 
i iucoDBiBteucies and self-contradictions. The same is in 
fome degree trae of the originol exposiUon of Porphyry, 
li tlie latter professes to teave the question of Nomi- 
n and Bealism opeu. But the question of the exi&tence 
r nniversals a parte rei is metaphjsical, not logical, and 
tto theory on this point ought to influence the liuiguage of 
Jjogic. Tbe rnles of Logic are primarily regulalive of 
Oiougkls; and equally so. whatever opinion we raay hold 
Ooncerning the essence of ihinffs. For this reason, it is 
ttecessary to alter nearly the whole of Aldrich's lauguage, 
Q speakiug of tlie logical predicablea. On the realist point 
jv, see further, Appendix, nole A. 
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Porph. Nam 1. Genus, est quod praedicatur de pluribus 

ut eorum essenti» pars matenaUs sive communiB; 
ut animal\ 2. Differentia, qu» ut essentise pan 

isfkg,3A. formalis sive discretiva; ut ratianale. 3. Spedei, 

17 20. . , 

quae ut tota essentia ; ut homo. 4. Praprkm, 
quod ut essentiae junctum necessario ; ut rimbik. 
5. Accidens, quod ut essentiae junctum contin- 
genter ; ut album, nigrum, sedereK 



* ** Genus speciebus materia est. Nam sicut ses, accqpta 
forma, transit in statuam, ita genus, accepta differentia, transit 
in speciem." Boethius de divisione, But as logicians, we are 
not warranted in introducing any portion of the essence of 
things, but only of concepts or general notions, The whole 
essence of a concept is the sum of the attributes which it . 
comprehends, and this can only be fully declared bj its ■ ' 
dejinitionf not, as Aldrich says, by tpecies. The Genus or 
material part of two given concepte, (to speak of the material or 
formal part of a single concept is nonsense,) is the sum of 
those attributes which are common to both ; as the difference 
or formal part is composed of those attributes which are 
peculiar to each. Thus, if there be given three concepts, 
containing respectivelj the attributes, ah, ac, hc, a is the 
genus of the first compared wilh the second, h and c the 
respective differences. But if the first is compared with the 
third, b becomes the common genus, a and c the respective 
differences. In this, the only tenable logical point of view, 
there can be no such thing as an absolute genus or 
difference. 

* Necessario^Contingenter. This distinction is based on 
the supposition that certain attributes are necessaiily con- 
nected with others, from which they flow, as effect from 
cause. Thus risibility was described in the scholastic philo- 
sophy as necessarily flowing from rationality, in the same 
manner as having the angles at the base equal to each other 
necessarily results from tlie equality of two sides in an 
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Patet hinc 1". De iis dici Prcedicabile quibus 

Universale. Genmque adeo, quod est plu- 

essentiarura vel specierum pars communis, Uag.a. ii. 

\ specie differentibus, h, e. de diversis speciebus 

pias ingreditur, dici; ut animal de homine et bruio. 

rSpeciem vero, de numero differcntibus, h. e. de 

I diversis individuis, quorum singula habent essen- 

tiam speciei vocabulo significatam ; sic homo de 

Socrate et Platone dicitur, et de omnibus, quihus 

natura inest humana. Rehqua vero Prasdicabiha, 

(prout inferius patebit) eadem de causa, tam de 

specie quam numero differentibus dicuntur. 

Et N. B. ex recepto more loquendi, Genus et 
Speciem prasdicari i/i (i. e. respondere qusestioni 
factas pei') Quid" ; Ditferentiam in Qualequid ; Top. iv, 3. 

isi^. a, 13. 



the mathematics, is not triie ol' any Buccession of physical 

phenoraena. As a luiLtter of fact, we experieDce that certain 

events are invariahly conjoined, but there is not, as in mathe- 

matical demonstrationB, an; necessity that they must be so. 

Invarinble succession, in fact, is the highest paBitive notion 

of causalitj to which we can attain in the case of sensible 

phenomeua, though tliis limitation does not include the morail 

cauaality of which we are conscious in volition. Necesaity, 

however, in any sense is untenable as a logical criterion of 

, joroperty, sinca it presupposes an acijuaintance witli the laws 

' any given physical phenomena, of whicli the Logician 

1 knowH nothing. A bctter logical distinction between 

roperty and accident ia that given hy Ariistotle, of the con- 

rtihle and nan eunvertitile attribute. See Appendix, nole A. 

' Pradieatur in Quid ; i. e. is expresaed by a noun substan- 

1 Qtude: by an adjective. See Aquinas, Opusc. xlviii. 

lie^.S. (Cf.(Pseudo)Abelard, De (?en. s( -Sp. p.6>i8. ed. Cousin.) 
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Proprium et Accideiis in Quale. Unde facile e 
conficere vulgatas Praedicabilium definitionfi 
Nam Genus definitur, Prcedlcabile quod prcedtcaU 
de pluribus specie dijfferenttbus in Qvid. Differenti 
quod de pluribus specie vel numero differentibm i 
Qualequid &c.' 

Patet 2". Genus esse Tofnm quiddam, nem| 
Logicum, sive in modo loquendi ; quatenus coi 
'' tinet (i. e. prEcdicationis ainbitu complectituj 
species tanquam partes sui suhjectivas. Specii 

That the distlnctions of subBtance, quali^, and tbQ Otb 
categories, are fourided on grammatical grounds, ia shewiilfl 
Trendelenbui^. Elem. Log. Ariit. §. 3. 

The reader of Locke must not canfound this distiuclidi 
with that between subslanaes and modes; Eaay, b. ii. ch. 1 
(Cf. DeHcartes, Princ. i. 4S. PortrEoyal Logic, p. i. ch. 
A quality is predicated in quid of auotlier quality, as well i 
a substance of a substaiice ; e. g. " Prudence is b virtu 
Cf. Pacius ou Top. i. j. 3. PorlrRoyal Logic, part i. ch. 7. 

The distiuction between Quaicquid aud Qviale is i 
warranted by Porphyry. According to him, Differentia, Pk 
prium, and Accidens are all predicated, rc t^ fmoiiii H i 
Boethius distiuguishes them as Quale in Biibstantta and C 
non in substantia. The vuli/atis dejiiiitiones wljieh follow i 
the original definitions of Porphyry, adopted by raost Bufa|i 
quent Logiciana, 

' Specie vel numero, i. e. generic difFerenee de ipeeie t 
fereHtibu»; specific, de numero diffeTentiima. But thia Wo( 
not be allowed by Porphyry, aceording to whom different 
is always predicated de specie differenlibuii. The reraainil! 
definitiona might be supplied as follows; Speeies, qttoi i 
pluribus numero differentibus in Quid. Proprium, quod > 
jAuribut numero differentibus in Quale. .4ccidens, qiwd de f 
ribus genere vel gpeeie vel nvmero differentibus in Qitale. T 
two last, however, are notylven as definitions by Poiphyry. 
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Boque Toium esse, nempe Metaphysicum, sive iii 
pdo concipiendi ; quateniis continet (i. e. ad per- 
Sctionem sui postulat) Genus tanquam parlem sui 
I essentialem^. Unde Differentia Generi accedens, lang. :i. 7, 

dicitur Genus ipsum divtdere, quatenus ejus signi- 
f ficata distinguit, et speciem conslUuere, quatenus 
ejus essentiam complet. 

, 6. Genu3 aliud Summum, aliud Suballer- !-sae.2,as, 
num est : Species quoque, in Suhalternum et 
Injimnm distinguitur^. Genus summum, est quod i^og. a. aa, 

' Totu.in Logieum — Totum MBtaphynktim. The propriety of 
tbis nomenclaturQ may be questioned. " Universale," Baya 
Burgersdyck, " totum quodilam est ; quippe multa complectitur 
ut partes. Dicitur totnm Logicum, quia Logicse muDUS est de 
universis dlsputare. Genus et differentia distinguuntur sola 
ratione ; Ideoque compositio ex genere et diCTerentia non est 
■vera compositio, sed oompositio rationis. Hoc totum solet 
appellari totum Metaphysicum, quia Metaphysica versatur circa 
ea fere, quae non tam reipsa quam ratione diversa sunt," 
Irut. Log. 1. i. c. 14. But in truth, as regarda mere notions, 
the potential extension and comprebension are botli wiLliin 
the proviuce of Logic ; and as rcgards things, the real essence 
of a speeies and the actual subdivisions of a genus are both 
equally witbout. Tbe distinction itself ia of great importance, 
and haa been expressed in various ways, by tbe termg potentiol 
and aclual whole, wbole in predication and in defimtion, univenal 
and essential whole, ie. The best ia that adopted by the Port- 
Eoyal Logicians, who distinguish the extemion or subjects of 
wbich a notiou is predicable from the comprekennon or attributes 
which it involves in itself. Thus genus is awhole in extension, 
species a whole in comprehension. On this important dis- 
tinction, see Sir W. Hamilton's Lectures on Logic, I. p. 141. 
Mr. Baynea's Translation of the PortrEoyal Logic. p. xxxii. or 
Bp. Tbomson's Outline of the Laws of Thought, p, 79, 5tb ed. 
' Tlie Summum Geiius and the Infima Species, as here 
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nulli*, Species itifima, qus omni cognato Geni 

deBcribeJ, are bolli nierelj imaginary limits, never arrived^ 
in any procesB of actual thought. The notion of Btmg 9 
even of Substance in general, apttrt froni this or that speed 
combination of attribut«a, and that of a combination 
complex ae to admit of no additional attributes in thoDf 
are both psychologically inconceivable, A Highest Gel 
aud a Lowcst Species maj be admitted in tmj maU 
science, as the limits at nhich the investigations of t 
Bcience begin and end ; but suoh a limitfttion is made entu 
on material grounds, relatively to the purpoae of that f 
ticular science, and cannot be recognised by Logic. 
Appendix, note A. 

■ The AriBtoteliaii Logicians consider the ^mma gens 
ten in number, viz. tbe ten Caiegories or Predicameiita-4 
Arislotle. Those are innria, jnHrdv, jroiiv, jrpdr n, iroC, ttc 
(X"". Tnnta; moTifa'; usually traiislated, Subatance, Quantil 
QualiLy, Belation, Flace, Time, Situation, Possession, ActitK 
Passion. Tbe Categoriea have by different commenta 
been regarded as a clBssification of names, of tbings, and efl 
botb ; ond have been alteniately banisbed to Metaphysiar 
and recalled to Logic. Whatever position thay may hold in 
the Metaphysical writings of Aristotle, in his Lo^cal ones 
they are axpressly declared to be a division of the notioas., 
signified by simple terms, Erts {rh ov) was not regarded aa ii 
awnmum genus to the eeveral Categories, being conaidered fa 
Aristotle ond his followers as predicable of them, not t 
vocally, but egutvocally, or rather analoyously. Eut a clasnj 
oation of Categories is out of place in Formal Lo^o. 
the analyBie of any notion, whether given in itself or at 
ing part of a judgment, I can by mere thinking umve at '& 
simplest elementa it contains ; but I cannot by me: 
ing determine that all notions so anulysed will lead rae i 
exactly ten such elements, neitber more nor less. 
requires a Imowledge, not merely of all the forms of thoug^ 
but also of all the cbaracteristics of the ohjects about whi 
wo can tbink. On the principle of tbe Aristotelia 
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■bjicitur: Genus vel Species subalterna*, quse etisoBa-a*, 
Bgnato Generi subjicitur, et de cognata Specie 
psedicatur. Voco autem Cognota, qiias ex iisdem 
■dividuis perpetua abstractione colligiintur ; ut 
^omo, Ammal, Vtvens, Corpvs, Substantia: quje 
"ex Socrate, Plaione &c. expurgatis continue diffe- 
rentiis oriuntur. 

[Hanc seriem ita placuit describi ut quodam- 
modo referret arborem : saltem a Porphyrio sic 
descripta Porphyrianw Arboris' nomen habet. 
Hujus truncum referebat U/iea directa, in qua 
Genera et Species scribebantur : in suprema Tabula 
Genus summum, in tma Species infima ; unde 
Nomina. Inter bEec Media Subalterna, suo 
ordine. 

Differentiffi ad latus sunt dispositge ; ad quas 
ductas a Generibus suis lineie Ramorum instar 
pertinebant. Individua sub specie infima oblique 
descripta sunt, quasi propagines Radicis.] 



■Hoi 



tries BDd the objections raised against tbem, see Appendix, 
LOte B. 

Speeies suballema. Here tbe word species haa cbanged 
its meaning. In the original definition it meant a certain 
relation iii which a predieate itiay atand to its subject, Man 
13 B Species to Socrates. It now means a certain relation in 
wliich a aubject may stand to its predicate. Man is a Species 
to Animal. These ure generally distinguiahed by Logicians 
BB tlie species prtKdicabilu and the tpecies sahjicibiUs. 

" By the Greelt Logicians it waa sotnetimes called the 
(Aiiuii) ot Poiphyiy. 
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Arbor Porph YRIAN A *. 




Socrates 



Plato 



^ This delineation of the Arbor Porphyriana is first given 
by Aquinas, Opusc. xlviii. Tract. ii. cap. 3. In all the earlier 
specimens, Animal Rationale is placed between Animal and 
Homo as the proximum genus, and divided into mortale and 
immortalet in accordance with Porphyry's definition of Man. 
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Quare 1. Drfferentia est vel Generica, qufeiHag.B 
constituit Speciem Subaltemara ; vel Spectfica', 
quBe infimam : hsec est, qus de numero differen- 
tibus, illa, quK de specie differentibus prasdicatur. 
Exempla, Sensibile et Rationale. 

2. Proprium' quoque, vel Genericum est, quod 
necessario comitatur essentiam Generis summi vel 
subalterni*; atque ex illa adeo fluere atque oriri 

• Theterm spedflc difference (iia^pa (JBtmoiot) has a different 
meaning in Porphyry. It is opposed to aectdentiil difference, 
(itatfiopa xara irvii&iffiiKoi,} and tQttrkfi the differentia proper. 
which distinguishes species from species, (whether subaltem 
or infima,) as opposed to ajjcidents, which only distinguish 
between individuals. 

' Proprium. In formal logie, whieh eannot take into 
account the realist theory of essence, it becomes neoessary 
to change slightly the language which espresses the dis- 
tanction between proprium, aad differentia. The 
concept js the sum of the attributes wlnch it c 
Whatever does not form a part of the compreltenaion of the 
concept or of the signifieution of its name, is not part of but 
joined to the esBence ; i- e. it is found in all or some of the 
individuals of Ihe class, but is not implied in the name or 
nolion of the olass itself. Thus it ia no part of tho notion of 
a triangle that its angles are equal to two riglit anglea ; aud it 
is no part of the notion of a body to have weight. Theee then 
axe properties, not differencea, and, when predicated of their 
respective subjects, form what Kant calls syntketieal, aa dis- 
tjnguishcd from anaiytieal iudgmenis. Thus the non-essential 
are distiuguished from the essential predicables. The further 
distinction of property from aceident, as necessarHy or con- 
tingently joined, has been already noticed as estralogical. 

B A sumfnwn ijeiius can manirestly have no constitutive 

differentia ; but it may have properties. There may he attri- 

butea forming no portion of the universal nature (or conoep- 

_tion} of substance, which are notwithslanding found in all 
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dicitur : vel Specifiam, quod fluit ab 
speciei iniimfe : Illud itaque de pluribus speciebuajr 
hoc, de una specie ct pluribus Individuis prsec&i 
catur. Exempla, Mohile ct Risibile. 
isa|i4-i. Proprium tamcn aliunde quadrifariara dicitur*!; 
1. Quod couvenit soli, sed non omni; scil. sol 
Speciei, sed non omni ejus Individuo; ut honttm 

substances aad at all timos. Such propertics of tbe summUdl 
genus ore eDumcratod by Aristotle. Categ. ch. 6. Thest 
were iu tbe scholostic tbear? regardGd as flowing froni £bl 
slmple essonce ; those of all subordinate classes from fl| 
differentia. j 

" Porphjry. foUowing Aristotle. doea not dislingiiisb Fr< 
perty fvom Aecident tts flowing necessarily from tbe easensi 
but aa coextensive and aiuiply eonvertible witb its subje^ 
In tbis be is followed by Boelhius ; tho other distinction, hcn| 
ever.appearsBSearlyaein thecommentaryof AlbertuaMagniia 
and seema to bave been derived from the Arabians. (Cf. Alb«j| 
de Predicab. Tract vi. cap. 1.) Tlie X&uyv of Porphyry answ^ 
to the fourth kind of property mentioned in the text The 
other thi-ee ai'e accidenU; the firsl and third separable; tho 
second inseparable, but stiU only an accident, as being pie- 
dicable of nioresubjects than koiM. On tlie scliolaatic theoiy« 
it is also an accident, as not flowing necessorily from ratio 
Ihe differeutia. Ariatotlo, who defines man f^on irsfo» 
would regard bipe» as a differentia. It may be observed Ihafc^ 
upon the principles of Ariatolle and Porphyry, a generic 
property can only be regarded as a propertj with respect to 
the highest species of which it is predicable. As regarda ttU 
subordiuate apecies, it must be considered as an accident. 
MoUle, for example, a property of corpus^ is an accident to 
animal, and to homo, as not convertible with them, This mm 
be fairly mferred from Top. ii. a, 5. and is also uiaintainedi! 
Avicenna and Albertus Magnus : see Albert. de Prediaift 
Tract. ix. eap, I . On the theory oi mcessary connection, i 
renmin a property ; init on this authoritiea are divided. 
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? Grammaticum. 2. Quod omni, sed iion soli; 
t homini ssse bipedem. 3. Quod omni et soli, sed 
lon semper ; ut homlni canescere. 4. Quod omni, 
soli, et semper; ut homini risibilifas. Hujnsmodiisae.u.T. 
Proprium est, quod constituit Quartum Praedi- 
cabile. 

Accidem, cum essentiffi junctum sit contin-rsQB. .1. i. 
genter, adesse igitur vel abesse potest, salva interim 
essentia subjecti ; cui tamen aliquando tam tena- 
citer inhaeret, ut cogitatione sola divelli atque 
separari possit ; ut Mantuanum esse, a T^irgilio. 
Quare vocatur Inseparabile^. Quod autem actu 

|"ve reipsa separari potest, ut albedo a pariete, 
Lcitur SeparahiU. 
: 



§. 7. QuEMADMODUM Vox Singularis dicitur Indi-A^, 



i 



' We must diatinguisli tatween tlie accidenta of a class and U. ^- 1 
those of an individual. Of the former, those are imeparahle, ' 
which, though not coimected with the essence by any law of 
rasation, are as a matter of fact found in all the members of 
le class, and can be the predicates of an unieeraal proposilaon ; 
" all crows are blaek," The s^arahle accidents are found 
3me members of the claBe and not in others, and therefore 
ean only be predicates of partieular propoeitions ; &. g. " some 
hoTses are black." This distinetion between the separable 
and insoparable accidents of a class bas been transferred by 
Arohbishop Whately to distinguish between accident and 
property. Of tho aocidents of the individual, the inseparable 
can be predicated of their subjeet at all times ; e. g. " Virgil 
a Mantuan :" the separahle only at certain times ; e. g. 
sitting down." Aldrich'a diatinction, between 
■able in thought and separabln in/act, ie extralogical. Ijogic 
d only with thoiight. not with physical clianges. 
d2 
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viduum, ita et Cummunis Divtdua dici potes 
Eara enim per Metaphoram dividere dicitur, q» 
plura ejus significata recenset ; nam in uno mult 
distinguit. Ita qui animal dicit esse (i. e. voca 
bulum animal significare) homiyiem et brutun 
dicitur animal in hominem hriitumque dividere. 
Quare Divisio^, est distincta enumeratio plurium 



* Division was employed by Plato and others as a meth 
of demonstrating definitions. Arlstotle shews tbat the ri 
Boning is unsound, and alwaya involves a peiitio principU, £ 
this reason he calla it a kind of weak sj-llogism, tbough I 
aDows it to be useful for testing definitions when gained; fli 
Appendix, note C. Among the later Peripatetics, Divislt 
seems to havo been held in higher estimation ; 
treatise on the subject having been composed by Andronici 
Bhodius. From tbeni it deacended to Boethius, whoae 1 
de Diviaione is the prtncipal authority fram which BubBeqnei 
Logicians have drawn. 

Aceording to Boethius, the word Division is used in threepri 
cipal Benses. 1. Divisiun of a genus iuto species. 9. DiviaiQ 
of a whole iuto parts, 3. Division of an equivocal term l 
its several significations. Of these, according to Cicero, To 
ch. 6. the first is properly called Divisto, the second, Partiti 
■' Id partitione quasi membra suut ; ut corporis, caput, humai 
manus, latera, crura, pedes, et cetera ; in divisione, forms sm 
quas Gr^ciideas vocant; nostri,siquihEecfortetractant,Bpecii 
appellant." Cf. Quintil. v. 10. vii. 1. In Division, the whi 
or ita definition can be predicated of each part, as " Homo 6 
animal," " Homo est vivens sensibile." Lj Partition this cai 
not be done, Boethius, however, includes under 1 
head, not only the enumeration of the componcnt parts of a 
individual, but also tbat of the individuals contained imder a 
injima species. " Ut cum dico domus aliud esse tectum, alia 
paries, aliud fundamentum ; cumque honiiuis dicimus p 
ease Catonem, Virgilium, Ciceronem." Tlie last in one respec 
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taae communi nomine significantur. Estque ana- 
iga distributioni totiiis in partes. Unde et nomen 

feBum Commune dicitur Toium Divisum, et dis- 
■ncta ejus signiticata, Partes sive menibra divi- 

fntia, et bene dividendi leges statuuntur tres, 
tJ. ^Dividentia sigillatim minus contineant (i. e. 



tnore reserables division proper; as the nanie atid definition of 
the whole are predieable of each part. Eut on accoimt of the 
infinite number of individuuls, and consequent impossibility 
C eihausting the species, this is not generally reckoned as a 
liTision proper. 

[ Tbe divisiou of an equivocal term, as canU into animal, 
!, jnscm, is sometimes called DUtinction. The teat of this 
\, that the name is predicable of eacb member, but not the 
e definition. This is useful for separating the senses of 
B ambiguous term before defining it. See Top. vi, 3. 1. 
' For the due observance of theso rulea, it is desirable tbat 
^e division consist of as few members as possibte. Some 
pcommend dichotomy, or a division of every genus into two 
jecies by means of opposed diflerentiffi. Of tJie four kinda 
{ Opposition, Eoethius admits for this purpose contraries, 
Jsitive and privalive terms, and also contradictories as some- 
i unavoidable ; but rejects relativea. Aristotle censures 
ise of privative and indefinite terms, and approvee of 
ion by contraries. Seo Top. vi. 6. 3. de Part. Anim. i. 3. 
ere dichotomy is only practicable wben the contraries admit 
> mediutQ hetween them. Cf. Cat. 10, 18. Top. vi. 6. 1. 
iamples of dichotomy by eontraries may be found in the 
Lrbor Porphyriana. For a threefold division of the same kind, 

ee Etb. Nic. vii. 0, 6. t£» ykp ^dtBiv Iviq ^ia^i alperd, rii ff tvavria 

ouToiv, ra B( liera^i. Dichotomy by coidradiclioti, which AristoUe 
msures, liad been a favourite method with Plato, as it after- 
is with Eamus and his foUowera. Sce Hamilton"8 
i^d, p. 689, Cf. Trend. Elem. §. 68, Eriauterungeu, p. 106. 
lut none of the above methods of division can bo regarded 
i strictly formal process of thought. Any concept A is 
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Top,vi.a.arctius significent) quam Divisum. Nam Totui 
est majus partibus siiigulis. 2. Dividentia coa 
junctira plus minusve ne contineant quam Divisui 
Nam Totum est aequale partibus universis, 3. Meia 
bra Divisionis sint oppoata, (i. e. in se invicem i 
contineantur :) nam sine distinctione frustra ■ 
partitio. 

§. 8. DivisioNEM excipit" (quse per Metapho- 

potentially divisible Into A which is B, aDd A. which is not 
and experiencG alone con determine whetlier either of thi 
members includes under it really oxisting individuals or 
Logieally, the division of animal iuto mortal and immortal: 
as good as that into rationiLl atid in^alional. But this divisi 
ia not etrictty formal ; for B, tlie dividing attribute, not 
part of the comprehension of A, has to be sougbt for out 
the mere act of thought, after A has been given. Thls 
beeu iibserved by Hoffbauer and Priea, who hence right]^ 
maintain, against Kant, that evcn dichotomy by coQtradicdoiii 
is not an act of Ibrmal thinking. Cf. Hoffbauer, Loyik, §. 138i 
Friea Sijitem der Loijik, §. 93. 

The only strictJy formal process of this kind is tlis$ 
distinguiahed as Delermination, which consista in the i 
a genus and difference previously elicited by analysls from 
a given concept. Formal Division thus preaupposes Sefr.' 
uition. See Drobisch, Nette DanteUuiig der Logik, §. 17, 20, 39, 

" Excipit. The reason of this order is gtven by Abelard^ 
" Quoniam vero dtvisiones definitionibus naturaliter priorw 
simt, quippe ex ipais constitutionis aute originera ducunt, " 
ipso quoque tractatu diviBtonea merito priorem locum obl 
bimt, definitioues vero posteriorem." Dialectica, ed. Cousi 
p. 450. This is true in a material point of view ; the : 
of a definilion beiug aometimes gained by division. 
formally, the reverse order is preferable; a formal divtsit 
or detemination bomg only possible aftei- definition. 
the last note. 
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am quoque dicitur) Definitio ; cujus estj assignare 
conceptus et voces, quibus ea, qua: ab invicem 
jiistincta volumus, velut agrorum fines, ex limitibus 
«uis dignoscantur. QuiE cum definitis notiora esse 
debeant magisque obvia, Definitio vulgo dicitur 
haiio explicativa definiti. Oratio (inquam) ut aTop.i,5.i. 
lomine distinguatur ; ExpUcativa quoque, nam et 
lomen exprimit. 
Definitio alia, Noviinalis est, quae vocis sisnifi- An. Post. 

,. „ ,. . II. 7.0. 

itionem aperit ; alia, Reahs, quse rei" naturam. 

" Hei, i. e. oi' an universal Dution exiatiiig in tlie mind; with- 
pat entering ou the queBtion whether thei'e eiists any extemal 
iniTersfll nature corresponding to it. Since all such notions 

3 represented by words, a Teal, or more correctly speaking 
i notiotial, definition, will at the same time unfold the meaning 
jf the word by which the given notion is represented. Still 

e two kinds of definition must not be coufounded. A real 
lefinition has primarily for its objoct to analyse a complex 
Botion into its component parts. Words are employed 
aecoTidanly, tUough unavoidably, as signs, botli of tbe whole 
notion, and of the simpler notions of which it is composed. 
But the object of nominal definition is to determine of what 
Qotion, simple or comptes, a given word is tlie sign. The 
aotion may be atready known, more or less clearly, by means 
jf other signs, though we were not aware of its connexion 
vnth the word in question. A different distinction between 
Cominal and real definition is given hy Leibnitz, Nouveauai 
Esaais, 1, iii. c. 3. 

If this account of real definition is correct, it will follow 
ihat tho eame notion admits of only one definition; since 
the same notion cannot be a combination of more than one 
group of atti'Lbutes. And nothing can be more clear than 
Aristotle's testimony on theso points, nothing more positive 
than his repudiatioii of the so-called accidenlal and physical 
dofinitions. (Cf. Top. vi. i, 2. vi. U, 5. i. 8. 3, 3. Mctapb. vi, 
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Realis iterum vel Accidentalis, sive Descriptio, qu» 
definito accidentia (puta causas, effectus, propri- 
etates aliaque id geiius) assignat; vel EssentiaUt, 
quae partes essentiae oonstitutivas. EssentiaUi 
denique, vel Mctaphysica sive Logica", quae Genus 

11, 16.) Nevertlieless, on the Btrengtli of a miaunderstood 
passage in the Do Anima, (i. l. IB.) the tlireefold division of 
real definition has been fathered on tbe Stagirite. For a 
fuller iwcouiit of Aristotle's doctrine, see Appendix, note C. 
Eefore quitting this aubject, it may be observed, that Logicians 
bave perpetually confounded the tlung or wtion wilLin the 
mind with tlie tlnngs or indimduals without Thus Abp. 
Whately observes, tbat Logte is concemed witb nominal 
definitions only ; becauso all that is requisite for the purposes 
of reasoning is, tbat a word sball not be used ia diflerent 
senses ; a real definitioD of anj ihing belongs to ihe science 
or system wbich is omployed about tliat thiug. On the 
conti'ary, Logic is concemed witb real or notitnial definitiona 
only: its object being to produce dUtinctyiess in concepls, wbich 
are tbe things of Logic. Nominal definitions belong to the 
grammars or dictionariea of particular languages. Even 
Kant {Logik, §. 100.) baa not (juite avoided tbis confusion. 

" Metaphysica sive Loyiea. Ou tbis point the two great secta 
of the Schoolmen were at issue. Tbe Bealists, following the 
Arabians, divided Logic into two parts ; oue, wbich treated 
of the essence of incomplex notions and things by Uejinition: 
tbe other, of the irutb of propositious ua determined by 
argumentaliim. To tbis latter tbe greater part of the Aristo- 
telian Logic was regarded as belonging. The former was 
supposed to bave formed a lost portion of tbe ancieut scieuoe. 
Tbe Nominalists, on the otber hand, and more correctly, maiii- 
tained that to investigate tbe essences of things belonged to 
tbe province of Metapbysics; the Logician, as such, assigning 
no actual definitions, but borrowing them as mere examples 
from the scienoo to whicb ibey properiy belong. As autho- 
rities for tlie two views, compare Albert, de Prffidieab. Trqfi 
chap. 5, 0. with Oecam, Logic, part i. chap. 36. 
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t DifFerentiam ; vel Physica^, qus partes Essentiae 
hysicas, i. e. realiter distinctas : nam Genus et 
MflFerentia sola mente distinguuntur. 
E. g. Definitur homo Nominaliter'*, i{\i\ ex humo. 

' Phyaical definition ia rejected by Aristotle, (Metaph. vi. 
11.) on the ground that the physical parts are not partsof the 
epecies, but of the individuals. AIdrich's oapression, " partea 
egsentieE physicas." cannot be tolerated, unless we regard univer- 
sal notions as not merelj real substances, but corporeal. In 
the example given by Aldrieh, the so-oalled Physical defiuition 
may be regarUed aa merely an indirect mode of expressing 
the same notion that Ihe Metaphysical definltion expresses 
directty. It is thua merely an accidental vartation of lan- 
guage, eaeily reduced to the direct form, aud is so rcgarded 
by Albert, de PrEed. Tract, i. chap. 6. and by Occam. pl- i. 
ch. 26. In all other cases it is no definition at all. 

1 Most Logiciaus reckon two principal methods of nominal 
definition: 1. by a synonyraous terra, e. g, "onsis est gladius:" 
2. by Etymology, as in Aldrich's example. The former is in 
fact tramlation, it heing indifferent wbether the synonyms 
belong to the same language or not ; the latter will in many 
cases be no definition at all ; a large number of words baving 
quite lost their etyroological meaning. Neither of these 
methods is countenanced by Aristotle ; see Appendix, note 0. 
The former may be traced to the Greek Commentators ; see 
Alexander, in Metaph. p. i4Q. ed. Bonitz. The latter is an 
innovation horrowed from the Ehetoricians, by whom it was 
called Notatio. See Cieero, Top. ch. S. 

In Mathematics, and in all strict Sciences," says Abp. 
^Whately, "the Nominal and tho Real Definition exactly coin- 
the meaning of tke vsord, and the nalure of the Ihing, 
leing exactly tke same." This remark is based on Loeke ; 
{Esiay, b. iii. c. 3. §. 18.) but it confounds the Real Essmee 
of Locke, i. e. tbe unknown constitution of eaeli individual 
with the Logical Essenee or contents of a general nolion, Cf 
Zabarella De Methodis, I. i. p. 159. 
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Acddentaliter' , Animal bipes implume. Metaph 

sice', Animal rationale. Physice, Ens naturald 

cotistaiiii corpore organico et aiuma rationali, 

Bonse Definitioms leges potissimum tres sunt. 

1. Definitio sit adasquata definito : alias nc 

explicat definitum. Quse enim angustior estJ 

explicat tantum partem, cuni definitum sit tolum J 

quae laxior, explicat totum, cum definitum 

i-tantum pars. 2. Ut per se clarior' sit et notiorj 

' Accidental dofinition is composed of gernis and one ar: | 
moTe jfTo^tie»^ Accidenta properly so ealled are express^ J 
rejected as uaeless tn definition by Porphyry, Isag. 3. 18. Etnd 
by BoethiuB, Opera, p. S, thougli admitted by some subsequeot 
authorities. Hence animal risibiU nould be a better example 
than Aldrich'8 aniinal bipea imjilume. But the majority of 
JjOgicians have very properly regarded accidental definition, ' 
In any form, as no definitiou, but merely description. It doss ■] 
uot analyse the contents of a mtion, but enumerates markB''J 
by which one individual may be distinguished firom each other. ' 
The sanie notion can bave but one definition; the same indir | 
vidual may liave many deicriptiom. Cf, Albert. 1. c. Occam., 
pt. i. oh. 27. Wyttenbach. Priecept. Log. p. iii, c, v. §, I4J 
Drobisch, §. 104. 

■ Metaphysical definition, the unly proper dcfinition in ii 
strict sense of the term, being by genus and diiFerenlia, {« 
more oorrectly by genus aud differenliiB ; see Top. 
and above, p. 36, uote s.) it will follow, that all definablf 
notions must be ^pede». Hence aumma tfenera, which have nq 
diffcreuti», and iiidividuals, which ore distiuguisbed only 1 
accidents, aro not definable. See Arist. Motaph. 
(where for ih read oi, supported by two Msb, aud by AlexandeC 
Schol.p. 693,8. 8.)vi. 15.2. The supposed difference on 
point between Aristotlo and Locke, or rather Descartes, 1 
be reduced to a verbal question. Soe Appendix, note C. 

' Per se darior ; i, e. composed of parts grcater in extension | 
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definito : alias non explicat omnino. Dico tamen 
per se, quia per accidens potest minus intelligi 
quod notius est sua natura. 3. Ut justo vocum Top. vi. 2. 
propriarura^ numero absolvatur: nam ex Meta-Top.vi.2. 
phoris oritur ambiguitas^ ex nimia brevitate obscu- 
ritas, ^x prolixitate confusio. 

than the deJinUumt though less m comprehension ; as are the 
genus and differentia, as compared with the species. For the 
more universal notions are yvtopifioyrcpa (j^va-eiy though individuals 
and lower species are yvmpifMyrcpa ^fiiv, See An. Post i. 2. 5. 
Top. vi. 4. 7, 9. 

" Vocim proprianm ; i. e. words in common use, called in 
the Ehetoric, (iii. 2, 2.) Kvpui 6v6fiaTa, i. e. sanctioned by popular 
use ; " quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi." 

Cf. Poet. 21. 5. Xeyo) de Kvpiov fiev ^ XP^^^ eicao-rot. In the 

Topics, (vi. 2. 4.) they are called established names, (jcsiiieva 
ov6fuiTa,) 
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CAP. II. 
De Propositione Categorica pura. 

§, 1. Secunda Pars Logicie agit de Propositione* 
sivc Enmtialione ; quod est signum secundse ope^ 
rationis Intellectus, sive Judicium verbis expreft 
sum. 

Quare, ad Propositionem legitimam requiritur. 
DaiTit.5.t. 1. Quoad vocem, ut sit Oraiio ajffirmans*' t 

negans, quse est ejus esseniia. 
Deiiit.1.3. 2. Quoad sensum, ut verum vel falsum signifiG 
(id. scil. quod res est, vel secus, dicat,) quod 

» " Sed oum diBHeramus de Oratione, cujus varite speci^ 

gunt, est uDa inter bas ad propositum potiEsima, qut 

prontmciabilis appellalur, nbsolutam BeDteutiam comprehai] 
deas, sola ex omnibus Teritatt aut falsitati obnoxia : quai) 
Yocat Sei^uB effalum, Varro proloquium, Cicero munciatn 

Oreeci protasin tum axioma ; familiarius tamen dicet 

propontio," Apuleius de Dogui. Fiatonis, lib. iii. He b 
not distinguished between aii6tj>aviTn aud irporarrK, — the fornu^ 
of wbich is rendered bj Boethiua enunciado, the latter f 
poaitio. See Trendelonbnrg, Elem. §. 2. "'AwAtpimTa quoB 
ad s^llogisoium instituendum tanquam propositio qus vocat 
prasmissa adhibetur, wpiraiTis dicitur." And so Aquinl 
OpuBC. Klviii. Tract. de Enunc. cap. 1. " Propositio na 
soltma dicitur de prEemissis ipaius syllogismi 
tam de pmmissis quam de conclusione." The distinctttti 
however, is not impUed in the definitions of tbe two I 
Aristotle, de Int. 5. 6. ood Anal. Pr. i. 1. 3. 

^ Oratio affirmang, Ka.Ta^airis — negam, ajrdtpairis. These A 
literally rendered by Apuleius, ProposUio dedicativa and td)di 
eativtj. Tho ordinary renderings, ajinnatio nnd negatio, i 
first used by Boetbiiis. See Prantl, i. p. 531. 
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; necessario nexum, et proinde proprietas est. 
tJnde et 
3. Non est ambigua ; sic enim orationes esset. 
4. Solceca vel mutila ; sic onim nihil sig- 
IJficaret. 

Quare, ea deraum Propositio legitima censebitur,neiiit,B.o. 
UEB, juxta definitionem vulgatam, est Oratio ladi- ^"Bi-^^r.i- 
'ptiva% congrua ei perfecta, verum vel falsum sig- 
'^cans, sine ambtguitate, 

2. Ejcs Divisiones varias sunt ; 
1. Categorica^ esi, quEe enuntiat absolute ; ut, 
_Homo est risibilis. Hypothetica, quae sub con- 
^tione ; ut, si homo est rationalis est risibilis. Vel 
tes est vel nox. 
Quod Categorica dicit, nihilo nexum est; quasi 
: subsistens : quod Hypothetica, conditioni 
iibstat. Unde et hiec Divisio peti dicitur a Sub- 
htantia Propositionis ; et per ejus membra respon- 
aetur interroganti, Quw est Propositio? 

Categorica rursus dividitur in Puram et Moda- 
Hypothetica in Conditionalem, Disjunctivam, 

' The proposition is defined by AriBtotle, \iyos dirotj)aimii6i, 
4iich is translHted by Fetnis UispanuB, Oratia indicativa, and 
tter by Boethius, Oratio enuncialiva. The rest of A]drioh'B 
"definition ia superfluous. 

* Gategorica. In Aristotle Kanjyo/witAi always signLfies af- 
^rmative, and is opposed, iiot to ima6Fniois, but to aninirM6s, 
The latter sense probably oeiginated witb Theophragtus, who 
first expounded the hypothetical syllogism. See Su- W. 
Hamilton. Dtscussions, p. 1G2. 

= Aristotle, in de Int. ch. 12. 1. enumerates four modes ; 
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Mi. Pr. &c. Categorica pura, sive Propositto de inesK', 
ieint.ia.est quje pure affirmat vel negat; i. e. simpliciter 

tlie nseeuary, the impomblc, the contingtnt, and tfac paasttble. 
{AmyKaiov — afivvaxov — fi'8tjjd/«HH' — SuHmiK.) These fae afterwards, 
AHal. Pr. i. 3. 1. reducea to two, the necesaory and tbe con- 
tingent. See St. Hilttire's TrBQslntion, Preface, p. 66. Thftt 
he adds the true and the Jahe is questionable ; tbe words 
uKyjBis, <A* dXijfltc, in de Int. 13. 10. are perhaps only intended 
to mark Ihe previoua four pairs as oontradletories, of wfaich 
llie onc must be tnie, tbe otber false. Subsequent l<ogiciaQB, 
following the Grcek Coninientators, have muUlplied the 
number of modes ad infinitum. Any adverb annexed to the 
predicate, " homo cuTrit wloeiter," or even an adjeetive qualifying 
the subject, " homo alhm eurrit." was regarded as forming a 
modal. The name rpAiToi, as npplied both to the modes of 
, propositions and to those of syllogisms, is not AristoteliBn, 

bnt comes from the Greek Commentators. (Ammonius, Schol. 
p. 130. a. 16.) 

The post-Aristotelian modes affect the subject or Uifl 

predicate alone, not the rclation between them. They an 

I tbus onlj pure propositions witb complex terms, as is xe- 

I marked by Melanchthon, Erotemata Dialectica, p. 132, ed. lSfl3, 

I Aristotle's modes affeet the copula and the manner of 

I thinking, and are psyehologically distinet Jorm» of the pro- 

position, as they are rightly treated by Eant, Kritik der r. V. 

p. 71. But in a logioal point of view, the distinction of 

modals is unimportant, as not influencing any futlher process 

of pure thinking. For this reason tbey are out of place in tho 

logical writings of Kant and his followers, See ftirther, 

ProUgomena Lor/iea, note G. (3nd ed. notc H.) 

' De inesse, — roE Mrapx'"'. We find two expressions in 
Aristotle, both of which are soraetimes rendered by "beivg in." 
1. {ardpxfu', by which tbe prcdicate is said to be in the su}geet. 
This is equivalent to «arjjyopfiCTiJai. xi A Jmi^x" ''°"'' ^ B=:ii 
A Ktmrfoptvrai Kora jraiTit rov B = ^ irtest omni B. 3. iXvai iv, 
by which the subject is aaid to be in the predicate. A tariv hi 
SXii T^ B = Omne A est B. This is exactly the reverae of 
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the 
ren 
bel; 



;it PrEedicatum iiiesse, vel non inesse, subjecto ; 
Homo est anima/. Homo non est lapts. Mo- 

is, qiiie ciim Modo, h. e. vocabulo experinientc 

iomodo Prsedicatum insit subjecto; ut Necesse 
hominem esse animal. Impossibile est kominem 

w lapidem. De Categorica pura, et quidem sola, 

iprffisentiarum loquor; de cseteris alibi dictunis. 

2. Affirmativa^, est cujus Copula affirmativa est; DBtn 
ut, Homo est animal. Non progredi esf regredi. 
Negativa, cujus negat ; ut, Homo non est lapis. 
Nullus avarus est dives. Vera, quas quod res est 
dicit; ut, Homo est animal. fn/so^ qu^ secus; ut, 
mrjyoptxTiu. The Englisli lauguage is defective in not haviiig, 

:e the Greek and Latin, a proper copula to express the 

lation of comprehension as wcll as tliat of extension. Thua 
the relation expreased by imapx" "^^ »"*" «an only be strictly 
rendered into English by a circunilocution, " A is a quaiitj 
belonging to B." With the ordinary eopula both rclations 
jnast be translated into the language of estension : rh A Ijrap- 

sraiTl rq^B^AUBiiA.Th k iarui tV a^ t^ B = All A it B. 

le memorahle question at issue betweeii Reid and Gillies, 
fBSe Hftmilton on Eeid, p. 084.) tuma on the above dis- 
tinction. The former uses " bcing in" as a translation of 
ba&pxta'-, the latter, of h Skt^ civat. 

air^^ianrU tiive ainiruvi. Aristotle de Int. 6. 1. "AfGrmatio eat 
eBanciatio alicujus de aliquo. Negatio est enunciatio alicujus 
ftb ahquo." Boetbius, de Int. p. 339. Aldrich'9 definition ia 
direetly applicable only to propositlons tertii adjacentk. 

Yera — Falsa. This is material, not logieal truth and false- 
lod, and admits of no criterion from Logic nor from any 
igle science, but only from the proper esperieneo of each 
larate case. But even in this relation AIdrich's definition 
not quite aceurate. Matevial truth doea not consist in the 
informitj- of thought with the natuve of things /wr ie; for 
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Homo ext Inpis. Et cum per hasce species beii( 
respondeatur intcrroganti, Qualis est ProposUic 
(respondent enim per Differentiara et Propri 
quee in quale pracdicantur) dicuntur hie du?e divi 
siones peti a Qualitate Propositionis. Prior 
Qualitate Vocis, sive Esseniiali ; Posterior a Qwz-'^ 
litate Rei, sive AccideiUaria. 
1. 3. Universalis', est quse subjicit terminum com^l 
munem (cum signo universali, omnts, nullus, &c. y 
adeoque) pro universis suis significatis distributivej 
sumptum. Particularis, qute terminum commura 
nem (cum signo particulari aliquis, quidam, 
adeoque) ex parte taiitum significantem. Si» 

qufe vocem (vel sponte, vel 
saltem) Individuam'' ; ut, Socrates legii. 

things are k&oirii to m only iu their relation to some one or 
other of our faculties. Matcrial Truth coQsists rather in the 
conformity of tlie object aa represented iu tliought with the 
object as presonted to the senses or to some otber intuitive 
faculty. Fornial or Logical Truth consists in the conformity 
of tbought to its own laws ; aud of this, Logic furniBhcs au 
adequate criterion. 

'a fitpos. Ittdt' 



signoi 



I . ^ 

^^M finUe, ati6pt<rroc, An. Fr. I. 1. -i. Singvlar, Koff tKairrov, (Di 

^^B Int. T. 1.) Omttis is tbe eign of an UDiversal proposition only 

^^M wben taken dietribiiHfely, as, Omnishomo est animal: when tokeu 

^^H QoUectively, aa, Otnnei Apostoli mnt duodecim, tbe proposition is 

^H singular. 

^^M <• Individual names are distinguished bh individua dg-nata, 

^^1 expressed by a proper name, as SocraUa; inditiidua demon- 

^^B stratim, by a demonstrative pronoua, kie homo ; individua vaya, 

^^1 by ou indefinite pronoun, aliquU homo, quidam homo : a dis- 

^H tinction found in the Greek conimentators, Schol. p. 148, b. 

^V 23. Cf. Albert, de Prffldicab. Tract, 4. oap. 7. Aquinas, Opuac. 
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homo est doctus. Indefinita^, quae (terminum com- 
munem sine signo^ et proinde) ancipitem : nam 
manente formula, vim recipit diversam ; ut, Homo 
est animal, nempe omnis : Homo est doctus, aliquis 
scilicet. 

Petitur haec Divisio a Quantitate Propositionis : 
nempe numero eorum pro quibus subjectum sup- 
ponit : unde et per has species bene respondetur 
interroganti, Quanta sit Propositio? Hanc doc- 



xlviii. de Int. cap. 7. Of these, the two first will clearly form 
singalar propositions. With regard to the last, it has heen 
douhted whether they properly form singulars or particulars. 
Yiyes maintains them to he singulars ; ohserving, that qiiidam 
is not more indefinite than Socrates to one who is not ac- 
quainted with the man. But there is this difference. If 
We say, " quidam concionatur," " quidam legit," there is no 
evidence that the same person is spoken of in the two pro- 
positions; while Socrates, except hy a mere quihhle, will always 
designate the same person. There may indeed he two persons 
of the same name ; hut in this case the name fails to accom- 
plish the intended distinction, and we must specify Socrates 
the son of Sophroniscus. Hence aliquis and quidam are pro- 
perly called paiiiiculars. Cf. Wallis, Logic, lib. 2. cap. 4. 

1 " The term indefinite ought to he discarded in this relation, 
and replaced hy indesignate.'' Hamilton on Reid, p. 692. 
This proposition has no claim to a place in Logic, heing only 
the negation of any logical quantity at all. The true in- 
definite proposition is in fact the particular; the statement 
" some A is B " heing applicahle to an uncertain numher of 
instances, from the whole class down to any portion of it. 
For this reason particular propositions were called indefinites 
by Theophrastus. See Ammonius in de Int. f. 63 a. ed. 
1646. Alexander in Anal. Pr. f. 26 b. Cf. Prantl, Gesch. der 
Logik, I. p. 356. 

E 
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trinam Scholastici hujusmodi carmine sunt com- 
plexi ; 

Quce? Ca. vel Hyp. Qualis? Ne. vel Aff. 
Quanta ? Uni. Par. In. Sing. "" 

§. 3. Propositio Singularis in Syllogismo aeque 
potest Universali". Nam Subjectum ejus supponit 
pro omni suo significato. Socrates est homo, Uni- 
versalis est^ quia omnis ille Socrates tantum unus 
est. Indefinitae quantitas judicatur ex materia 
Propositionis, sive habitudine connexionis extre- 

°» This, and the greater part of the scholastic memorial 
verses, are found for the first time in the Summulm Logicales 
of Petms Hispanus, afterwards Pope John XXI. who died in 
1277. He does not, however, profess to be the author of 
them ; indeed some, including the present, are also noticed 
by his contemporary Aquinas, as established mnemonics. In 
slight measure he has been anticipated by the Greeks. A 
mnemonic for the opposition of modals is found in the synopsis 
attributed to Psellus, and one for the syllogistic moods in 
Nicephorus Blemmidas. But the genuineness of that portion 
of the works of Aquinas has been questioned, and the treatise 
which goes under the name of Psellus is probably a transla- 
tion of the Summulse of Hispanus. The latter work is thus 
our earliest undoubted authority for these curious specimens 
of scholastic ingenuity. See below, p. 84. note z. 

° This is argued at some length in a thesis appended to 
Wallis'8 Logic ; and is, to say the least, by fai* the most con- 
venient way of bringing singular propositions upder the 
existing rules of the syllogism. At the same time it may be 
remarked that the employment of singular terms as predicates 
is unnatural, and the reasoning, at least in affirmative syl- 
logisms, worthless. See An. Pr. i. 27. 3. Indeed it may be 
questioned whether the ?<c^€(r« of Aristotle (see below, p. 61.) 
was regarded by him as a syllogism at all. Cf. Aquinas, 
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morura, quae triplex est; 1. Necessaria'', quando 
extrema essentialiter conveniunt; 2. Contingens, 
quando accidentaliter tantum; 3. Impossibilis, 
quando essentialiter differunt. Unde Propositio 
Indefinita pro Universali habetur in raateria im- 
possibili et necessaria; pro Particulari vero, in 
contingenti. 

Quare, Quantitas Propositionis, quatenus ad 
Syllogismum facit, est duplex : Universalis et 
Particularis. Et nota, quod Universalis affirmans 

Opusc. xlvii. Zabarella, de Quart. Fig. cap. 7. Some 
additional remarks will be found in the Appendix, note E. 

® Aristotle does not recognise this account of matter as 
understood in every jnire proposition, but only as eaapressed in a 
modal. (See above, p. 46.) In the latter case it is no test of 
quantity, as there arc universal and particular propositions of 
each mode. The distinction in the text, however, seems to 
have been early introduced. It is implied in the commentary 
of Ammonius on de Int, 7. (Scholia, p. 115. a. 14.) And 
Petrus Hispanus defines the three kinds of matter thus : 
Necessary, when the predicate is of the essence, or a property : 
contingent, when it is an accident to the subject : imposslble, 
when a repugnant quality. In this point of view, the sup- 
posed criterion of quantity is inapplicable to propositions in 
which the predicate is an inseparable accident. But the 
whole question of matter is clearly extra-logical. See Sir 
W. Hamilton, Disctmions, p. 148. The Logician cannot 
determine a proposition to be necessary or contingent, unless 
stated as such. The point must be ascertained fi^om the Science 
to which the proposition materially belongs. The Logician, 
however, may use indefinites as particulars, not assigning a 
quantity fi:om the matter, but admitting an indefinite premise 
(and therefore conclusion) where the rules of the figure do not 
require an universal. Hence the minor premise in hg. ] . may 
be indefinite, but not the major. See An. Pr. i. 4. 9. 

E 2 
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symbolum habet A ; negans E : Particularis aflSr- 
mans symbolum I ; negans O. 

Asserit A ; negat E : UniversalUer ambce. 
Asserit I ; negat O: sed Particdlariter anibo\ 
In Universali, signum affinnans distribuit tantum 
Subjectum'': Negans^ etiam PraMlicatum. Nam 
ut verum sit Omne a est b, sufficit aliquod b con- 
venire omni a: sed Msum est nuUum a esse b, si 
vel aliquod b conveniat alicui a. Eodem argu- 
mento^ ut sit verum Aliquod a est b, sufficit si vel 
aliquod b conveniat alicui a : sed falsum est quod 
aliquod a non est b, nisi illud a differat a quovis 6/ 
Et proinde 

p On these liiies Wallis remarks, ** Nam tam erant soliciti 
de syllabarum quantitate, aut syntaxeos ratione, quam ut 
Bh^thmus constet aut ofMowrtkevram, Alii tamen, quo constet 
versus, pro sed unirersaliUr, substituunt rerum generaliler ; et, 
quo Syntaxi prospiciatur, pro amho^ neglecto Bhjtfamo, substi- 
tuunt amh^; respicientes vocem subintellectam, propasitionesJ* 

1 In opposition to this, the almost unanimous doctrine of 
former Logicians, the New Analytic of Sir Wllliam Hamilton 
is founded on the principle that both terms in every propo- 
sition have a determinate quantity alwajs understood in 
thought, and which ought to be expressed in words. Tbat a 
quantified predicate must be admitted, in certain cases at 
least, as an addition to the ordinaiy logical forms, is un- 
questionable ; but its systematic introduction into the present 
work would not be possible without a complete rewriting of 
Aldrich*s text 

^ Aldrich assumes the distribution of the predicate in a 
negative, to prove the simple conversion of E. Those who 
adopt Aristotle^s proof of the latter, (see below, p. 61.) might 
deduce the former from it Both however may fidrly be 
allowed to stand on their own evidence. 
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In particulari, nullus tenuinus distribuitur, praeter 
negantis priedicatum, quod seniper distribuitur. 

Quanquam igitur fieri potest, ut prfedicatum 
distribuatur in affirniante, tamen non est neces- 
sarium ; sed per accidens fit, et virtuie significati, 
non virlute signi. In statuendis autem Proposi- 
tionum legibus, spectandum est id tantum, quod 
structura postulat, non quidquid sensus admittit : 
cum illud essentiale, et perpetuum sit; hoc muta- 
bile, et incertum. 

Hasc igitur regula generalis esto, quod in Pro- 
positione A, subjectum tantum distribuitur ; in O, 
tantum Prasdicatum ; inl,neutrum; in E, utrumque. 

§. 4. Propositiontbus ■ accidunt Oppositto et 
Conversio. Oppom dicuntur dua3, qua^, cum sub- 
jecta habeant et praedicata omnino eadem, Quan- 
titate tamen, vel Qualitate vocis, vel utraque 
pugnant. 

Oppositionis' doctrina tota collieitur et demon-Deint.7. 

Anal. Pr. 
II. 16. 
* Oppoaed pTOpoaUiom.—atrriKtlfifvai jrpordirfts, Arist. a tenn 
Uinetimes limited to Contradictories. 

' As Logic can takc no cognisance oi understaod inatter, the 

rneoessary, impoBsible, and contingent" should be omitted 

rom the table of Opposition. It is no part of the proTince 

fef the Logician to detemiine when a given Proposition is 

paateriaUy tme or false ; but only ivbat fonnal inferences 

iQay be made upon the assumption of its truth or falsebood. 

ence the Canons of Opposition should be expressed only in 

B hypothetical form. They may be briefly given thus : 

I . If A is tme ; is false, e" false, and I true. 

3. If A is false ; is tnie : E and I uuknown, 
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n. V. 

i. f. A. Contrariae E. 
c. f. 



f. n. 
V. i. 
f. c. 
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stratur ex apposito Schemate^ in quo, A. E. I. O. 

sunt quatuor Propositiones quantitate sua et quali- 

tate signatae ; quae 
sunt v.f. (hoc est, 
vercB yel falsce) pro 
materia n. L c. 
(hoc est, necessaria, 
impossibili, contin- 
gente;) quod ex 
ipsa materias defi- 
nitione satis patet. 
Denecessaria; quia 
Propositionis ex- 
tremain ea essenti- 
aliter conveniunt: 
deimpossibili; quia 
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f. n. 



n, V. 

i. f. I. Subcontrariae O. v. i. 

c. V. V. c. 



in ea essentialiter differunt: de contingenti; quia 
secus non esset materia contingens. Inspecto 
igitur hoc Schemate facile est 

1 . Oppositionis * species numerare ; quae sunt 

3. If E is true ; I is false, A false, and O true. 

4. If E is false ; I is true ; A and O unknown. 

5. If I is true ; E is false ; A and O unknown. 

6. If I is false ; E is true, O true, and A false. 

7. If O is true ; A is false ; E and I unknown. 

8. If O is false ; A is true, I true, and E false. 

So that from the truih of an universal, or ihefaUehood of a par- 
ticular, we may infer the accidental quality of all the opposed 
Propositions ; but from the falsehood of an universal, or truth 
of a particular, we only know the quality of the Contradictory. 
^ Contradictoryy dirncl>aTiKS>s (dmicctficwM). Contrary^ ivaurlm. 
Arist. Thc tcrm Suhcontrary {vTr^vavriooi) is not used by Aristotle 
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[go quatuor : Contradictoria, Contraria, Subcon- 
'aria, Subalterna, 

2. Singularum definitiones conficere. V. g. Oppo- 
sitio Contradicioria, est inter (A. O. vel E. I. hoc 
est) diias Categoricas quantitate pariter et qualitate 
pugnantes. Contraria, inter (A. E. h. e.) duas 
universales qualitaie pugnantes Sic. 

3. Oppositarum Canones quatuor eruere et 
demonstrare hunc in modum. 

1. Contradictoriie A. 0. vel E. I. sunt in nulla 
materia simul verse ; in nulla simul falsfe ; sed in 
quacunque una vera, falsa altera. 

Sed notandum est, ad Contradictionem requirisoph. 
quatuor : nempe loqui de eodem 1. eodem modo.5.5. 

»2. secundum idem. 3. ad idem. 4. in eodem tempore' ; 
ao denote the opposition of particulors ; thougb be admits the 
lopposition itaelf, rfe Int. ch. 7. In Anal. Prior. ii. 15. he oalls it 
asx opposition icori t^v Xe|(1', but not tar oKfiBtiav. Tlie term is 
iised by the Greek commentators, {Ammonius, Seluil. p. 116. 
B. IB.) followcd by Boetbius, Int. ad ^yU. p. B64. Subaltem 
propoaitions (inrnXXijXoi) are not notieed at all by Aiistotle. 
The lawa of subaltem opposition are first given by Apuleius, 
Be Dogmate Platonis, lib. 3. tbough he does not give it a 
ta name. He is followed by Marciaaus Capella. The namo ia 
|..gtven by Eoethius, Intr. ad Syll. p. 566. and in tbo Com- 
!Btary on the De Interpretatione. The treatiie of Apuleius, 
if genuine, is a production of the second oentury, contemporary 
with, or a little prior to, tho works of Alexaiider of Aphrodisias. 
The three first kinds of opposition are called by Iiim .ilterutrte, 
Incongrva, and Supparei. 

* 8ecundti.m idem, ad tdem. Cf, Plato, Kep. iv. p, 486. 

A^Oi' DTi miriti Tavavria wmiiv t) waaxtw Karh Tairfis yt Ka\ np 
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quarum conditiunum si defuerit aliqua, possunfc 
Est et Non est inter se bene convenire. E. g., 
1. Cadaver honiinis est et non est homo : Esi enini 
homo mortuus ; Non est homo vivus. 2. Zoiliis' 
est et 7ion est niger : Est enim crine ruber, niger 
ore. 3. Socrates* eai et non est comatus : nempe 
est, ad Scipionera, non est, ad Xenophontem com- 
paratus. 4. Nestor est et non est senex : Esi 
enim, si de tertia ejus aetate, non est, si de primi 
loqueris. 

2. Contrariffi A. E. in nulla sinml verae ; 
Contingenti, simul falsae; in ceteris, una veraj 
falsa altera ; nempe in Necessaria, vera A. fals3 
E ; in Impossibili, vera E. falsa A. 

3. Subcontrariae I. O. in Contingenti, simul 
verae ; in nuUa simul falsre ; in Necessaria, vera iJ 
falsa O ; iu Impossibili, vera O. falsa I. 

4. SubalteruiB A. I. vel E. O. et simul verte, et 



' Zoilus, BQe Martial, lib. sii. ep. 54. 

Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pedc, lumine laesus, 
Rem magnam prEEStfls, Zoile, si bonus os. 

" AldrieU bas not before mentioneil the opposition i 
siiigulars. " Socrates is wise," " Socrates is not wise." Thest 
are contradictories ; though the definitioQ does not strictlj 
include them, having inadvertently been worded solely wl ' 
reference to universals. But they have the easential featu 
of contradictories, tliat onc is always trae, and the other fals&j 
(de Int. 7, 8.) and the defiuition giveu, Anal. Fost. i, 3. 6. will 

include them : — 'AjTi^ao-ir Si ayTiStirit flr oIk iari litraii; xaff o6t 

Some Logicians call tbe opposition of aingulars, secmdaTy ci 
iradklion. Boethius, p. 613,regard8 them as contradictoriaai 
See also Wallis, lib. ii. cap. 5. 
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ul falsee, et uiia vera, falsa altera esse possunt. 
11 Necessaria, simul veras smit A. I ; in 
possibili, simul verfe E. O ; in eadem, simul 
iK, A. I. et in Necessaria, siraul falsas E. O ; 
Contingenti, (propter A. E. falsas, I. O. veras) 
A. I. vel E. O. sunt una vera, falsa altera. 

Possunt etiam aliter hi Canones Oppositarum, 
cum pluribus aliis, tum hoc quoque modo demon- 
strari. 

1. Contradictorias A. O. vel E. I. nec siimtl verce 
nec simul falsce esse possunt. Quod enim una 
negat, idem altera de eodem, secundum idem, 
affirmat : Id vero fieri nec natura patitur, nec 
sensus ipse communis. Quare, 

a, Si Universalis vera sit, Particularis, qu£e sub 
ea continetur, vera est. Et 

j3. Si Particularis falsa sit, Universalis, quee eam 
continet, falsa est ; Quoniam enim Subjectum in 
Universali distribuitur, fit, ut in ea, et in Particulari, 
idem, de eodem, secundum idem, dicatur : vere 
igitur et falso simul dici, (hoc est, affirmari simul et 
negari) nequit. 

2. Contrarias A. E. non possunt esse simul verce: 
sed in materia contingenti sunt simul falsw. Nam 

1". Exponatur Universalis vera ; Ergo partlcularis 
vera per 1 . n ; Ergo quEe particulari contradicit 

Falsa per 1. Sed IiEec est Expositae contraria^ 

J ' Exponatur — exposita. Aldrich's use of tbese terms in re- 

btion to opposition and converBion lias been cenaured bj 

r W. Hamilton, Lerlures on Logic, vol. I. p. 363. Perhaps 
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2^ Exponatur Universalis de materia contin- 
genti ; Ergo et haec falsa est^ et Particularis vera^ 
vi materiae : Ergo quae particulari contradicit falsa 
per 1. Sed haec est Expositae Universali con- 
traria. 

3. Subcontrariae I. O. stmul falsce esse non pos- 
sunt : sed simul verce, vel una vera, faUa altera, 
esse possunt. Sunt enim duae duarum Contra- 
riarum Contradictoriae, ut in Schemate patet, cum 
contrariis decussatim comparandae. Quare^ (per 
1. et 2.) Subcontrariae sunt in nulia materia simul 
falsoe; quia contrariae in nuUa simul verce: Sub- 
contrariae in contingenti simul verae ; quia Con- 
trariae in eadem simul falsae. In Impossibili vero, 
et Necessaria, eadem utrisque iex est, ut sit una 
vera, falsa altera. 



however it may be defended by analogy, if not by actual pre- 
cedent. Eooponere is properly to appeal to the senses, by 
selecting an individual instance. (See below, p. 61. note d.) 
It may thus without any great impropriety of language be 
employed, as here, to denote the selection of a single instance 
to exhibit the working of a rule. In this sense proponere is 
used by Boethius, Introductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos. The 
use of the corresponding word conversa, as employed by 
Aldrich, is sanctioned by Boethius, ibid; and may thus be 
regarded as more accurate historically, as well as more appro- 
priate in itself. Many logicians however employ it in an 
opposite sense. Thus the Oxford predecessors of Aldrich, 
Crakanthorpe, Sanderson, and Wallis, all use conversa for the 
proposition givcn to be converted, convertens for that inferred 
from it. Sec furthor, Hamilton, Lecturcs on Logic, I. p. 262. 
11. p. 256. 
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4. Subalternae A. L vel E. O. et simul verce, et 
simul faUoB, et una vera, falsa altera esse possunt. 
Nam 1 ^ Si subalternans (nempe Universalis) vera 
sit, Subaltemata (sive Particularis) vera est (per 1. 
a.) 2^ Si Subalternata falsa, Ergo Subalternans 
falsa (per 1. fi.) V. Si Subalternans falsa, Ergo 
quae illi contradicit vera (per 1.) Ergo hujus 
Subcontraria, quae est Expositae Subaltemata, vera 
vel falsa esse potest (per 3.) 4^ Si Subalternata 
vera, Ergo quae illi contradicit falsa (per 1.) Ergo 
hujus Contraria, quae est expositae Subaltemans, 
vera vel falsa esse potest (per 2.) ^ 

§. 5. CoNVERTi dicitur Propositio, cujus extrema ad. pr. i. 

y On the doctrine of Opposition in general, it may be 
remarked, 1. That Subaltems are improperly classed as 
opposed propositions, and shonld be referred to a separate 
table as immediate inferences. 2. That the Greek expressions 
B-os — ov vas, ovdcis — eort rty, are better adapted to signify the 
relations both of opposition and of immediate inference than 
their English substitutes aU, none, and 8om£. 8ome men is 
naturally understood as meaning more than one, whereas 
not aU men includes one or any number short of the whole. 
Hence the Aristotelian examples, iras &v6pwros X^vk^s, ov iras 
SvBpwmis XevKoSi express a complete contradiction more accu- 
rately than aU men are white, some men are not white; as the 
latter admits of a third possibility, one man is not white, 
3. That there may be material as well os/orm^l consequenccs 
in opposition and immediate inference, as well as in mediate 
inference. Thus, aU men are white, all men are black, are - 
materially, but not formally, contrary to each other. A is 
greater than B, therefore B is less than A, is a material imme- 
diate inference. The formal conscquences^alone come under 
the cognisancc of Logic. 
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transponuntur", Variis id modis fieri potest, sed 
praesertim duobus*: 1. Simpliciter, quando tam 

' Tbe logical, as distinguished from the grammatical pro- 
position, is properly of the form distinguished as tertU 
adjacentia, and the copula is always in the present tense. 
For Logic considers words only as the signs of thought : and 
the copula indicates the present union of two notions in the 
mind of the thinker, not the past or future connection of 
facts narrated or predicted. Every proposition should there- 
fore, before convcrsion, be stated in the form A is B, which 
by conversion becomes B is Ay with a change, if necessaiy, 
in the quantity. To give more minute directions would be 
to encroach upon the province of the Grammarian : we must 
be guided by the idiom of the language we are using. In 
Latin, e. g. the substantive acquires an adjective power, and 
the adjective a substantive, without change of form ; e. g. 
**nullus sapiens est iracundus," '*nullus iracundus est sa- 
piens." In English we must say, "'No angry man is wise." 
Kules on this point are extra-logical. 

The directions of some Logicians as to the conversion of 
past and future time, e. g. " nuUus senex erit puer," are also, 
logically speaking, out of place here, though practically helps 
to a beginner. For these tenses not being logical copulse, 
the sentence is not, as it stands, a logical proposition; and 
should be reduced to such, before it comes into the hands of 
the converter. 

a Aristotle*s account of conversion diflfers somewhat from 
this. He divides conversion into universal and particular, 
according to the quantity of the proposition after conversion, 
Consequently E is converted universally, A and I particularly. 
He does not recognise any conversion of O. Simple con- 
version, {dirXrj dvTi<TTpo(l)fj,) is mentioned by Philoponus, Scholia, 
p. 148. b. 21. Boethius uses the terms generalis and per ac- 
cidens. In the system of Sir W. Hamilton, by assigning a 
quantity to the predicate of every proposition, the various 
kinds of conversion are reduced to that of simple conversion 
alone. 
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quantitas^ quam utraque qualitas servatur. 2. Per 
accidens^, quando servata qualitate^ quantitas 
mutatur. 

f JEc I Simpliciter convertitur Ev A per Acci^ et 
conversio utrobique illativa est. 

Nam 1. sit vera E^ puta Nullum A est B: Ergo 



^ Fer accidem; so called because it is not a conversion 
of the universal per se, but by reason of i^ containing the 
particular. For the proposition ** Some B is A," is primarily 
the converse of " Some A is B," secondariLy of " All A is B." 
See Boethius, de Syll. Cat. p. 689. 
,^ A 8t O, per contra; dcjit conversio tota, 

Conversion by contraposition, which is not employed 
by Aristotle, is given by Boethius in his first book, De 
SyUogismo Categorico, He is followed by Petrus Hispanus, 
who first gives the mnemonic, as above. It should be ob- 
served, that the old Logicians, following Boethius, main- 
tain, that in conversion by contraposition, as well as in 
the others, the quality should remain unchanged. Con- 
sequently the converse of " All A is B " is " All not B is 
not A," and of " Some A is not B," " Some not B is not 
not A." It is simpler, however, to convert A into E and O 
into I, (" No not B is A;" ** Some not B is A,") as is done by 
Wallis and Abp. Whately ; and before Boethius by Apuleius 
and Capella, who notice the conversion, but do not give it a 
name. The principle of this conversion may be found in 
Aristotle, Top. ii. 8. 1. though he does not employ it for 
logical purposes. 

* 8it vera E. This is the proof given by Theophrastus 
and Eudemus. (Alexander, Scholia, p. 148. b. 29.) Aristotle 
proves it by the method called tKdecK, i. e. by the exhibition 
of an individual instance, (iicnBevcu exponere sensui ; whence a 
syllogism with singular premises is called syUogismus expo- 
sUorius.) Thus, No A is B, therefore No B is A, for if not, 
Some individual B, say C, is A. Then C is both A and B, 
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(cum uterque terminus distribuatur) quodvis A 
differt a quovis B. Ergo vicissim : Ergo Nullum 
B est A. 2. Sit vera I : Ergo falsa est ejus Con- 
tradictoria E : Ergo et contradictorias simpliciter 
conversa : Ergo quae conversae contradicit^ (L e, 
expositae simpliciter conversa^) est vera. 3. Sit 
vera E. Ergo et ejus simpliciter conversa : Ei^ 
et conversae subaltemata : quae est expositae con- 
versa per accidens. 4. Sit vera A ; Ergo et ejus 
subalternata : Ergo et subaltematae sirapliciter 
conversa : quae est expositae per Accidens*. 

and thcrefore it will not be true that No A is B ; which was 
the original proposition. Aristotle does not assume the con- 
version of I to prove that of E, which would be arguing in a 
circle. For a fuller account, see Hamilton on Beid, p. 696. 

Alexander himself oflFers a third proof by syllogism in the 
first figure. No A is B, therefore No B is A; for suppose 
" Some B is A," and " No A is B," .-. Some B is not B. 

Having proved the conversion of E, those of A and I wiU 
foUow from it. " All A is B, therefore Some B is A ;" or else 
No B is A, and therefore (by conversion) No A is B ; whereas 
wc assumed AU A is B. And again, Some A is B, therefore 
Some B is A; or else No B is A, and therefore No A is B, 

For these proofs, the only assumption necessary is the 
principle of contradiction. But proof of any kind is super- 
fluous. Conversion and other immediate inferences are 
necessary results of the laws of thought, equally evident 
and more direct than the mediate inferences by syllogism. 
Neither process is dependent on the other. 

® In Conversion, as in Opposition, Singular Propositions 
have been neglected by Aldrich. Conccming these, the 
foUowing extract from Wallis may assist the leamer. " Pro- 
positio SingulariSf (sive AflSrmativa sive Negativa,) cum semper 
Universalis sit, obscrvat leges aliarum Universalium. Puta, 
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Ceterae Conversiones^, cum sint partim ambiguae, 
partim falsae, partim ad praecepta Syllogismorum 
inutiles, in Logica negliguntur^. 

Virgilius est Poeta; ergo Aliquis Poeta est VirgUius. Item, 
VirgiLius non est Oracus; ergo Nullus Ch-acorum est Virgilitis. 
Atque in aliis similiter. 

" Si autem Convertenda propositionis Pradicatum sit Indivi- 
duum, (quodcunque habuerit Subjectum,) Convertentis Subjectum 
(quippe quod fuerat ConvertendcB Pradicatum) Individuum erit ; 
propterea et Propositio Convertens (siqua sit) necessario erit 
Singularis, adeoque Universalis.'' See also Keid's Works, ed. 
Hamilton, p. 697. 

^ Catera conversiones. For the benefit of the curious, we 
quote the following : " Tres igitur sunt famosse apud Logicos 
conversionis species, Dico famosse, quoniam nonnulli mo- 
demi invenerunt duas alias conversionis spedies, quarum una 
est conversio propositionum nullius quantitatis, ut exclusivfie 
et reduplicativse. Nam sic convertitur exclusiva; tantum 
bomo est rationalis, omne rationale est homo : redup]icativa 
autem sic convertitur : homo in quantum homo est rationalis, 
rationale est homo in quantum homo. Item propositionum 
modalium, ut hominem esse album est possibile, ergo pos- 
sibile est hominem esse album. Item alii imaginati sunt 
duas alias species. Prima est quando mutatur qualitas et 
non quantitas, ut hic ; omnis homo est animal, omne animal 
non est homo. Secunda est quando mutatur quantitas et 
qualitas, ut hic ; omnis homo est animal, aliquod animal non 
est homo. Verum quia hujusmodi conversiones non sunt in 
usu, nec nobis deserviunt pro reductione syllogismorum, ideo 
immorabimur circa primam et secundam speciem, tangentes 
breviter de tertia, omnibus aliis relictis." Javellus, de Pro- 
positione, cap. ii. 

8 Is the converse an inference from the original proposition, 
or, as Whately says, the same judgment in another form ? 
This was an early point of dispute among the Schoolmen. 
See Albert. in Anal. Pr. Tract. i. cap. 8. Aristotle clearly 
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considers it aii in/erence; otherwise it would be absurd to 
prove it. Reid, in his Account of Aristotle*s Logic, defines it 
as an inference, and the definition is accepted by his leamed 
Editor. Kant, too, regards both conversion and opposition as 
eyllogistns qf the understanding, the new judgment being always 
different in form, though not in matter, from the old. As 
regards conversion per accidem, the original proposition is 
clearly not identical with the converse; as it cannot be 
substituted for it, but may be false, while the converse is true. 
But on the new system of Sir W. Hamilton, the predicate 
being quantified, and the proposition reduced to an equation 
between the terms, it is better to consider the converted 
proposition as identical with the original. 
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CAP. III. 
De Syllogismo Categorico puro. 

1, Tertia pars Logics agit de Argttmenlo' 

e Syllogismo, quod est signum tertias opera- 

nis intellectus ; nempe Discursus, vel Rafio- 

mm Propositionibus expressum. 

Quare, cum Discursus'' sit progressus mentis ab 

lojudicio ad aliud, perspicuum est in eo requiri 
Aliquid unde discursus ordiatur. 2. Aliud quo 

(rveniat. 3. Ea sic ab invicem pendere, ut unum 
alio, et alius vi innotescat ; secus enim, unum 

ist aliud cognoscere, est tantum sspe judicare. 

Jam, ex quo aliud cognoscendum est, ipsum Aiiii,i. Post. 

irte prfficognosci debet ; et proinde quasi sine 
discursu notum, antecedere, poni, prwmitli ; et ex 
60 reliquum concludi, colligi, inferri et sequi dicitur. 
Est autem duplex consequentia : 

1. Materialis : quando ex Antecedente Conse- 
quens infertur, sola vi Terminorum^ quas est 



Argummt is not properly sjnonymoca with syUogism, but 
ith the middle term only. Sce Hamilton'3 Diseuasions, p. 149. 
' 8ee before, p, 5. note k. - . 

* Tbe/oT-ce of the Urms leads to a eoncIuBion by suggestiug 
to the mind certain additionol truths conceming tlie things 
spoken of, which are not givett in the premises. But this 
Bdditional knowledge is clearly extralogical. See Appendix, 
note D. The malter o( the syllogiam is all that is given fo 
■and out of thc ftct of reasoning : the form is what is coriveyed 
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Argumenti materia: ut^ Homo est animal. Ei^o 
est vivens. 

2. Fqrmalis; quando infertur propter ipsum 
coUigendi modum, quae est argumenti forma; 
ut, B est A. C est B. Ergo C est A. Mutatis 
terminis et servata eorum dispositione, Materialis 
plerumque fallit, Formalis semper obtinet: et 
proinde hsec solum in Logica spectatur, illa, tan- 
quam mutabilis et lubrica, negligitur. 
Anai. Pr. Hiscc iutellectis, opinor satis constare quo sensu 
Top.i.i.2.definiatur Syllogismus; ^Oratio in qua positis qui' 

i7i and hy the act itself. The former is expressed in the terms 
of which the reasoning is composed, and which vary in eveiy 
different act of thought ; the latter appears in the relation in 
which those terms are thought to one another, as constituting 
premises which necessitate a conclusion. This remains wiihin 
certain fixed limits in every different act of thought. The 
same principle of distinction may he applied to discem 
hetween the matter and form of concepts and judgments. 
The logical forms of the syllogism are exhibited in mood and 
figure, as those of the proposition in quality and quantity. 
Cf. Burgersdyck. InsU Log. 1. ii. c. 6. " Forma syllogismi est 
apta trium propositionum dispositio ad conclusionem ex 
prsemissis necessario coUigendum. Heec aptitudo posita est 
in figura et modo." A distinction slightly varying from the 
above will be found in Crakanthorpe, Logica, 1. iii. c. 13. and 
another in Kant, Logik, §. 59. The latter has been censiired 
by Krug, Logik, §. 72. 

^ Arist. Anal. Pr. i. 1. 6. SuXXoyto-ftis dc iart \&yos iv ^ nOeirrav 
TivS>v €T€p6v Ti tS>v K€ifi€vci}v €^ ovoyKqs avfipaiv€i T^ TavTa ciMU. See 

also Top. i. 1. 2. The latter definition is translated by 
Aulus Gellius, xv. 26. " Oratio in qua, consensis quibusdam 
et concessis, aliud quid, quam qu» concessa sunt, per ea, 
qu8B concessa sunt, necessario conficitur." The word concessis 
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■adam atque concessis, necesse est aliud evenire 
' et propter ea quce posita sunt atque con- 



. 2. MvLTM sunt ejus species ; sed una tantum 
prassentis instituti ; nempe Categoricus simplex, 
i. e. qui constat tribus Propositionibus de inesse". 
E quibus duie priores sunt Antecedens, tertia 
Consequens ; quse extra Syllogismum spectata 
(scil. quamdiu haeret in incerto) Prob/ema', etAmii-rr. 
QucEstio* dicitur; in Syllogismo autem (nempei an. i. 
post fidem factam) Conclusio, Qusestionis duoii, 1. 1, 
■Bunt extrema, Subjectum et PrEedicatum ; quorum 
de Convenientia vel Dissidio inquiritur, ope termini 



p too limited ; beiug strietlj true only of the topical h 
r, Trendelenburg, Elementa, §. 31. On the chat^e of peHUo 
vincipii, Bometirnes brought against the syUogieni, seo Ap- 

!, Dote E. 

e. puro Categorieals. 

yap avT& ysvti Trpaj^XTjfxn Kai K^fi^La Koi ojiokdyTjfia Kot mr/i- 
pfpao-fta Kal o^io>;ia- jrdi^a yap Trpmwsiv TJj cr;i(eir*i T^v ita(j>opaii 
ni' ■npoTiSifuvov yap eit Sfi^iv wc /i^ yi/iipiiiov ]rp6li\r)pa roXtirai, 
^av6fitvov te tls S^ov del^Lv \rjppa Kai 6fio\6yjjfxa- d^iiOfia 6i 
Srov dkr}Bfs 5 cal ^£ iavTOu yvcipiiuiv, SeSriyiiivov 8f o-ufijrf patrfia, 

1'AlejEaiider, Bohol. p. 150, b. ^O. This accords with the senae 
£irp6ff\ijiui in Anal. Fr. i. 4. 15. i. 36. 1. Thc dialecttcal use 
t Ihe terra in disputation is iiot very different. Cf. Topics, 
L, 1, 3. i. 11. 1. Sohol. p. 356, a. 14. 

' Quastio; rh ^rjTinifitrov, Anal. Post, ii, 1. 1. which term, 
Iiowever, has a nioro cxtonsive apptication than is here 
as&igned; for two of the Qvmsliotiea SciifHes, an sit and quiil sit, 
immot in all casos be dcterniined Byllogistically. See An, 
PoHt, ii, 3. and Appendix, note G. 

p2 
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alicujus tertii ; idque propter Canones sequentes^ 
in quibus vis omnis Syllogistica fundatur. 

1. Quae conveniunt in uno aliquo eodemque 
tertio, ea conveniunt inter se. 

^ These Canons are an attempt to reduce aU the three 
figures of syllogism directly to a single principle ; the dictum 
de omni et nxdlo of Aristotle, which was universally adopted 
by the ^holastic Logicians, being directly applicable to the 
first figure only. This reduction, so long as the predicate 
of propositions has no expressed quantity, is illegitimate ; 
the terms not being equal, but contained one within another, 
as is denoted by the names major and mvnor. Hence, as 
applied to the first figure, the word conveniunt has to express, 
at one and the same time, the relation of a greater to a less, 
and of a less to a greater, — of a predicate to a subject, and of 
a subject to a predicate. In the system of Sir W. Hamilton, 
by assigning a quantity to the predicate, the terms of every 
proposition are equal in extent; and the Ganons become 
legitimate repr.esentatives of the syllogism ; but in this case 
they are only narrower statements of the true syllogistic laws; 
which are given in the Principles of Identity and Oontra- 
diction. (Every A is A ; No A is not A.) These, with the 
Principle of Excluded Middle, (Every thing is either A or 
not A,) are the highest and most exact statements of the 
Necessary Laws of Thought. Cf. Prolegomem Logica, p. 223. 
(2nd ed. p. 240.) 

Wallis mentions the Canons as reccnt innovations in Logic. 
" Nonnulli autem Logici, (nostri seculi aut superioris,) post- 
habita veterum probatione per Dictum de Omni et de NuUo, 
aliud substituunt illius loco Postulatum ; nimirum, Qu^ con- 
veniunt in eodem tertio conveniunt inter se. Inst. Log, 1. iii. c. 6. 
Cf. Bacon. Nov. Org. 1. ii. aph. 27. Melanchthon (Erotemata, 
p. 172, ed. 1568.) mentions them as adopted by a sect of 
Logicians in his day. The earliest writer in whom I have 
found them is Kodolphus Agricola, De Inv. DiaL i. 2. He 
describes at considerable length the office of the middle term 
as a measure of equality or inequality. 
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2. Quorum ununi convenit, alterum differt uni 
et eidem tertio, ea differunt inter se. 

3. QuiE non conveniunt in uno aliquo eodemque 
tertio, eanon conveniunt inter se. 

Sunto enim A et C, nec assignari possit ejusmodi 
tertium, Ergo nihil habent commune ; Ergo non 
conveniunt inter se. 

4. Quorum neutri inest quod non sit in alio, ea 
Hon differunt inter se". 

5. QuK non probantur convenire in uno aliquo 
eoderaque tertio, ea non probantur convenire inter 
se. Dubitari enim potest utrum detur ejusmodi 
tertium, et dubitatio ista non tollitur. 

6. De quibus non probatur, convenire unum 
eidem alicui tertio cui alterum differt, ea non 
probantur differre inter se. Dubitari enim potest, 
utrum detur ejusmodi tertium, h. e. utrum alterutri 
^nsit quod non est in reliquo : et dubitatio ista 
non toHitur''. 

' Tbe third ancl fourth Canons relate to conditiona under 
Tfhich no syllogism can exist. " Two things, whicli have not 
B point in comraon, are totally distinct." " Two things, which 
iuLve not a point of difference, ore undistinguishable." But i/ 
there is no such point, tbere is no middle term, aud therofore 
no syllogism. 

' The fifth ond sisth Canons reiate to conditiona under 
which no syllogism does exist. "If no point haa been 
aGsigned, whether of agreement or difference." But if so, 
there is no syllogism. 

Hence these four cannot be called Canons of ayltegism, 
The; may be useful, however, tbr examuiing the illogical 
positions of nii opponent. 
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§. 3. Ex sex biscc Principiis Syllogisim struo 

tura sic deducitur. 

1. In omni Syllogismo sunt tres, et tres tantum^ 

termini. Nam Syllogisnius' omnis probat aUquain 

conclusionem : Et in illa sunt duo tantum extrema; 

Et illa neque convenire, neque differre probatui 

sine uno, unoque tantura, tertio. 
1. Jam, Prxdicatum Qua^stionis dici solet maj» 
i.extremum^^tjnajor terminus ; Subjectum Qusestionia 

minor; Terrainus vero tertius, cui quEestioni 
Lextreraa comparantur, Aristoteli Argumentum 

vulgo Medium " .• Nam Praidicatum Qusestionii 

pleruraque amplius est Medio ; hoc minori. 

' Aristotle adopts an invcrse method ; first esamining tfi 
stnicture and stating tlie laws of each separate figure i 
syliogism, in An. Pr. i. ch. 4, 6, 6. and afterwards enumeralang 
as the result of the esamination, the general laws applicable ti 
all, in An. Pr. i. 23 sqq. On the respective merits of tho t' 
metbods, see Pacius on Ajj. Pr. i. 4. Beid, ed. Hamiltoo, p. 70<i 

■■ Majus extremum: ro liciCov Sxpov, (also t4 irpiroi', Ad. Pt. 1 
81. a.) minus; ri fXamji', (also ri iirxarav, An. Pr. i 
Terminui, Spot, for the varioua meanings of which, se 
vo],i.p.870. Majorterm: /«cfawopof: minor ; iXdrrav Spot, A 
Pr. i. 5. 7, The definitions of the major and minor teir 
given in the text are condemned by Paciua, (on An. Pr. i. 7.) 
inapplicable to tbe indireot moods. Aristotle gives a separati 
defiuition of the three terms in each figure. But the indireo 
mnods may, without loss, be dispensed witli. A 
of varioua tlieories of the distinction between the major am 
winor term will be found m Sir W. Hamiltons DiseiuiioM 
2d Ed. p. 670. Aldrichs prmdicatum quteationia corresponda li 
the distinetion maintained by Alcxander and Averroes. 

• More corrcctly, " Aristnteli mediiim. Oicei-oni aliis<]ue 
vu-)ilmn:' Scc Hamilton's Pisiiminns, p. loft. Thc noarea 
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In omni Syllogisrao siint tres, et tres tantuin,A>mi.Pr.i. 
propositiones. Dusb prasmissas", in quibus Medium s. i.si. 8." 
cum extremis seorsim conferatur, (nempe Maior.knoi.Vi. 
in quae cum majori; Miiiot, m qua .cum ramon ;) 
una Co?iclusio, in qua extrema invicem commit- 
tantur. 

N.B. 1. Quod Major dici solet simpliciter Pro- 
positio ; Mixior, Assumptio''. 2. Quod Medium non 
ingreditur conclusionem, alias idem per idem pro- 
baretur : adeoque non essent tres termini. 

3. Ancipiti medio nihil conficitur. Neque enimAimi. rr. 
affertur in hoc casu unum aliquod idemque tertium snph- 

, . , • . i • Etenoh. 

vei m quo extrema convemant, vel cui unum con-i. i. 
veniat, alterum differat. 

^V as employeil by Aristotle, is a rhetorical, not a logical term> 
^r The origin of Al(Irich's blunder it is difficult to conjecture. 

^H " Major }trenilaB; ^ jrpis ra niiiavi aKptf irporaais. Milior 

^ premise ; tj frpot r^ i\arrovi Sxp^ trparairis. Conclmion: miiiKt- 

pairiia, whicb also signifies mUior term, Anal. Pr. ii. 14. The 

premiie ie not, properly speaking, called Spos by Aristotle. In 

_8uch expressiona as Ka66Kmi Svrav ruv opav, (Anal. Pr. i. 6. 2.) 

i an ellipsis of it^hs riii sTrpav, and the phrase meana 

MtTictly, iliat one lerm is predicated univeraaUy of tha other, 

t. of ihe whote of the other. 

i" Aa by Cicero, de Invent. i. 37. Fortunatianus, Ehet. lib. ii. 
iOasBiodorus, de Art. ac Disc. eh. 2. Eoethius, de SjlL Hyp. 
I. 614. The terms are of Ehetorical origin. Quintihan calls 
emfgorpremise, Jntoitio; Inat Orat. v. 14. The conclusion 
i called complexio: a term also appUed by Gicero to the 
Dilemma; de Inv. i, 20. 

1 DislrihiUion is not an Aiiatotelian tcrm. It forins part of 
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enim B terminus communis in b et j3 divisibilis 
Ergo b et |S sunt opposita : et tamen vere dicitu 
Aliquod B est b, et Aliquod B est /3. Quar 
aliquod B est Mediiim anceps. 

6. Quare Medium in prEeniissis semel ad mini 
raum distribui debet ; sufBcit tamen, si vel Bem 
distribuatur. Nam I. ad probandum A est ' 
conveniat C alicui B, et A omni ; Ergo eiden 
alicui B : Ergo affertur unum aliquod idemqi* 
tertium &c. 2. ad probandum A non est 
conveniat C alicui B, et A differat omni; Erg< 
eidem alicui B : Ergo affertur &c. 

6. Processus ab extremo non distributo 
pra^missis, ad idem distributum in conclusione 
vitiosus est. Nam ex aliquo non sequitur omne, 
Esto enim verum quod aliquod; Ergo potest i 
verum quod aliquod non ; (nam Subcontrariaa 
possunt esse simul verte ;) Ergo de aliquo potest 
affirmari quod non de omni. Esto rursus verun 

what the Schoolmcn call partia lagicalia ; a liinil of appendi 
to analysea of the Organon ; conlainingniatters, sonieevolv& 
from, though not distinctly treated of bj Aristotle, others ooni 
plete innovations, more properly helonging to Grammar thal 
to Logic. The greater part of theae first appear in Petrq 
Hispanus, 8ee Summulx Logicales, Tr. 7. 

The syllogistio rules conceming distribution are of eoui 
implied in Aristotie's account of each . figure, though nO 
enimciated seporately as comnion to all. Thus, to say th 
the major premise iji fig, l.miist bo universal, or one premi 
in fig. 3. negative, is equivalont to a rule for distributing t 
middle term. The particular conelusion in fig. 3. in li 
inanncr forbida au illicit proeoss of ihc minor tcrm. 
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quod aliquod non : Ergo potest esse verum quod 
aliquod : Ergo de aliquo potest negari quod non 
de omni. 

7. PrEemissis negantibus nihil probatur : Affer-Aimi. iv, 
tur enim tertium cui utrumque extremum differt ; ' ' 
non autem cui vel utrumque conveniat, vel ununi 
conveniat, alterum differat. 

8. Si prfemissarum altera sit negativa, erit etiam 
Conclusio. Nam prfemissarum reliqua est affinna- 
tiva: Ergo extremorum unum differt medio, alte- 
rum convenit : Ergo extrema differunt inter se : 
Ergo conclusio est negativa, 

9. Contra, si Conclusio sit negativa, erit etiam Anai. Pr. 
altera prfemissarum. Nam extrema differunt inter ' ' ■ 

Ergo eorum unum convenit medio, alterum 
differt : Ergo prajraissarum altera affirmat, reliqua 
negat. 

10. PrEemissisparticularibusnihilprobatur. NamAnai. Pr. 
praemissarum altera afflrmat : Ergo in illa medium 

non distribuitur : Ergo distribui debet in reliqua : 
Ergo illa est negativa in qua medium praidicatur: 
Ergo conclusio negativa : Ergo pr^dicatum ejus 
distribuitur, quod in prEemissis non est distri- 
butum ; Fuit enim vel afflrmativae terminus alter, 
vel subjectum-negativBe ; horum vero nullus distri- 
buitur. 

11. Si praemissarum altera particularis sit, con-Anai. Pr, 
clusio quoque particularis est. Sit enim 1. Prse- 
missarum altera particularis affirraativa ; Ergo in 
illa nec extremum suum nec medium distribuitur : 
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Ergo medium distribuitur in reliqua, quae etiai 
Universalis est, sitque I. Affirmativa : Ergo in illa 
medium subjicitur, et extremum medio attributum 
noii distribuitur : Ergo neutrum extremorum dis- 
tribuitur in priemissis : Ergo neutrum in con- 
clusione : Ergo conclusio particularis afiirmativft. 
est. Sit 2. Negativa: Ergo conclusio negativa: 
sed debet habere extremum non distributum 
Ergo particularis negativa est. 

Sit 2. Prjemissarum altera particularis negatir* 
Ergo Reliqua Universalis atfirmativa : Ergo in prs 
missis duo tantum termini distribuuntur : Erj 
Conclusio habet extremum non distributum : Ergo 
cum negativa sit, erit etiam particularis, 
[. 12. Quod si Conclusio' particularis sit, no» 
necesse est praamissarum alteram particulaTens 
esse. Fieri enim potest, ut instituto meo sufficiat 
subaltemata, quando subalternans potuit inferri. 
Et cum illjB sint simul verae, liberum est utramvia 
inferre. Quanquam stricte loquendo, Argumentatu 
non est accurata; nam Subalternatfe veritas noa 
immediate deducitur ex praemissis, sed ex si 
altemante. 



' This rule is given by Ariatotle, not with refereiice to Afs 
subaltem moods, but to the third figure, in wbich two imK| 
versal premiaes only ■warrant a particular concluston. 
inverae rule of inference holds with regard to truth i 
falschood : two true premises necessitate a iTue con.c1usioQJ] 
but the truth of the conelusion does not guarantee Ihat B 
thc prcniiscs. Cf. An. l'r. ii. 9. 1. 
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■ Syllogismi generales regulas complectitur hoc 
tetrastichon'. 
i Dlstribuas medium ; nec quartus terminus adsit 

Utraque nec pr^missa negans, nec particularis. 

Sectetur partem Conclusio deteriorem. 
\ Et non distrtbuat, nisi cum prasmissa, negetve. 

§. 4. SupEREST per basce regulas inquirere, quot 

bodis componi possunt tres Propositiones de inesse, 

Syllogismum conficiant. Qua in inquisitione 

ia sunt. 
1. Modus', sive legitima determinatio Pro- 

* An earlier farm of this mnemonic is given in some 
iitions of Fetrus Hispaniis : 

Partibus ex puris sequitur nil, sive iiegalis. 
Si qua prEeil partis, sequitur conclusio partia. 
Si quB negata preeit, concIuBio sitque negata, 
Lex generalia erit, medium conclutlere nescit. 
' Mood (Tponot) is not in this sense an Aristotelian exprea- 
I, (unlesa possibly in An. Pr. i. 28. 14 ?) ; but it is found 
EiliisOreekcommentators. 8ee Alexander, Schol. p. 150, b. 3. 
Aristotle in tlie same senae employs vraau, An. Pr. i. 38. I . 
He does not adopt an arithmetical calculation of poaaible 
moods distinct from considerations of figure, but shewa, in 
■tncb figure aeparately, what oombinationa of propositions are 
missible, and what not. It may be observed, that the 
FJBarliest scliolastie Logicians do not consider Mood as eom- 
jiosed of tbree propositiona, but of the two premises only, 
Thus Petrus llispanus defines " ordiuatio duaruvi propoai- 
tionum ixi debita qualilate et quantitnte;" so Aquiuas, in 

Iiuac, xlviii. de Syll, cb. 4. In this caae the number of 
Bsible moods is only sixteen. 
Thia computation is preferablp to Aldrichs, beoauso sim- 
iT ; but neilbor bas any Ifgkal value. The Ugitimalr 
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positionum secundum Quantitatem et Qualit 
tem. 

2. Figura, sive legitima dispositio Medii cuni 
partibus QuEcstionis. 

Modi sunt in universum 64. Nam, ut supraJ 
ostensum est, ad Syllogismum faciunt Propositioneal 
tantum quatuor A. E. l.O. Quare concipi potestJ 
Quadruplex tantum Major in Syliogismo ; cullibet 
vero Majori quadruplex tantum Minor adjungi; 
unde 16. paria prHemissarum : et singulis prEemissia 
quadruplex tantum Conclusio ; unde 64. Modl 
Syllogismorum. 

AAA. AAE. AAI. AAO. «AEA. AEE. AEl| 
AEO. «AIA. AIE. AII. AIO. «AOA. AOE. AOE 
AOO. 

EAA. EAE. EAI. EAO. «EEA. EEE. EEIi] 
EEO. *EIA. EIE. EII. EIO. *EOA. EOE. EOI; 
EOO. 

lAA. lAE. lAI. lAO. *IEA. lEE. lEI. lEO 
•IIA. IIE. III. IIO. «lOA. lOE. lOI. 100. 

OAA. OAE. OAI. OAO. *OEA. OEE. OElJ 
OEO. *OIA. OIE. OII. 010. *00A. OOE. OOlJ 
000. 

Ex his excluduntur sedecim per Regulam 7l 

deUrminatioii ought lo be such as tlie Iflws of Logic reqairefl 
not one wbieli arises fi'om a mere arithmeticol calculatiD^ 
On logical grounds, there are eight valid combinatioDa ( 
premises; viz. AA. AE. AI. AO. EA. EI. lA. OA. The coi 
clttsion, being determined by tbe premises, cannot proper^ 
be recltoned as an tndependent element in l]ie combinatioBj 
Cf, Friea, SysUm rfei Lo;,ih. g. 67. 
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propter praemissas negantes, viz. EEA. EEE. EEI. 
EEO. *EOA. EOE. EOl. EOO. *OEA. OEE. 

»0£I. OEO. *00A. OOE. 001. 000. Duodecim 
per Reg. 10. propter pr^missis particulares, viz. 
IIA. IIE. III. IIO. *IOA. lOE. lOI. 100. *OIA. 
OIE. 011. 010. Duodeclm per Reg. 8. quia 
prEemissarum altera negat, sed non conclusio, viz. 
AEA. AEl. AOA. AOI. *EAA. EAI. EIA. EII. 
*IEA. lEI. «OAA. OAI. Octo per Reg. 11. quia 
praemissarum altera particularis est, sed non con- 
clusio, viz. AIA. AIE. AOE. *EIE. *IAA. lAE. 
•lEE. *OAE. Denique quatuor per Reg. 9. quia 
conclusio negativa est sed neutra prfemissarum, 
viz. AAE. AAO. AIO. *IAO. 

Excluduntur igitur in universum Modi 52 = 16 
+ 12 + 12+8 + 4. e quibus multi contra plures 
regulas peccant, quamvis una tantum notetur. 

tSupersunt (64.-52=:) 12 Modi ad Syllogismum 
Utiles, viz. AAA. AAI. AEE. AEO. AII. AOO. 
[■■■■■■" "■"■ 



§. 5. FiGUR^' Syllogismorum sunt 4. Nara 



lEO has been oondemned ever since the days of Apuleius, 
ae far as the second and thii-d figures are concemed. It was 
allowed in the firat, as the indirect mood FriBesino, 
but should not liave been retained by Aldrich. who does not 
recognise the indireet moods. With a direct coiiclusion, it 
manifestly produces an illicit process of the major tenn. 

■ Figura, aj0iiara, An.Fr.i.i. 15. "Figuraa Syllogismorum, 

qute dicuntui' (Apuleius 'forraulas' vocat), ab Aristotele ap- 

dlatafi esse Jul. Pacius putat, quia figuris goometricia ad- 
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Medium, quod cum utroque extremo comparatur^ 
vel 1. subjicitur majori et tribuitur minori^ et fit 

scriptis syllogismi ab eo illustrati sint. Equidem hanc vocem 
non tam a geometricis petitam quam de ipso ordine termi- 
norum accipiendam putaverim, quem a^fM appellari ]icebit, 
etiam si de geometricis figuris non cogitetur : sic enim supra 
commemoravimus rh <rxr)itara t^s Korrfyopias (Metaph. v. 2. L), 

t6 (rxrjtM rrjs ib^as (Metaph. vi. 3. 2.). ra arxjiiunu ttjs \i^ms 

(Poet. 19. 7.), axfji^ T4 dfifioKpaTias (Polit. vi. 4. 6.)." Waitz, 
vol. i. p. 384. On the other hand, Sir W. HamUton, in a 
very interesting paper in the second edition of his Discussions, 
p. 666. maintains the opinion of Pacius, and proposes a re- 
storation of the Aristotelian diagrams. This dissertation 
contains a fund of valuable matter on the history and phi-' 
losophy of Logic, which will well repay a careful perusal. 

Aristotle acknowledges only three figures ; looking rather to 
the extension of the middle term, as compared with the other 
two, than to its position in the two premises. In this point 
of view there are only three figures possible ; for the relative 
extensions of the major and minor terms being given, the 
middle can only have three positions; between the other 
two, as in the first figure; greater than both, as in the 
second ; or less than both, as in the third. See Trendelen- 
burg, Elem. §. SS.liVaitz on Anal. Pr. i. 23. 7. The invention 
of the fourth figure is attributed by Averroes (on Anal. Pr. 
i. 8. ) to Galen. The latter may possibly have first called the 
five moods by that name, but they were known at a much 
earlier period as indirect moods of the first figure. An*in- 
direct mood is one in which we do not infer the immediate 
conclusion, but its converse. Consequently, the predicate 
of the conclusion, which in a direct mood is the major term, 
is in an indirect one the minor. The five indirect moods 
of the first figure were called Baralip, Celantes, Dabitis, 
Fapesmo, Frisesmo. The three first are clearly Barbara, 
Celarent, Darii, with the conclusions converted. With regard 
to the two last, the process is a little more intricate. They 
have negative minor premises, and thus offend against a 
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- figura prima; vel 2. tribuitur utrique, et fit secunda; 
vel 3. subjicitur utrique, et fit tertia; vel 4. tribuitur 
majori et subjicitur minori, et fit quarta. Quse 
^ omnia sequenti Schemate declarantur. 

Dispositio trium terminorum, scilicet majoris 

A. medii B. minoris C. in Figura. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

B. A. A. B. B. A. A. B. 

C. B. C. B. B. C. B. C. 

v^. A. \y. A. \^. A. v^. A. 

Quare quaelibet Figura excludit adhuc sex 
modos^ Nempe 



I special rule of the first figure ; but this is checked by a 
: eounterba]ancing transgression. For by simply converting 

O, we alter the distribution of the terms, so as to avoid an 

illicit process. Thus, 



All B is A (fap) 

No C is B (esm) 

Therefore Some A is not C (o) 

Where to infer " Some C is 
not A," would involve an illicit 
process of the major term. 



Some B is A (fris) 

No C is B (esm) 

Therefore Some A is not C (o) 

Where to infer " Some C is 
not A," would involve an illicit 
process of the major term. 



The invention of these indirect moods is attributed to 
Theophrastus ; not, however, on the authority of Apuleius, as 
asserted bj M. St. Hilaire, but on that of Alexander, Schol. 
p. 158, a. 47. But they were clearly recognised by Aristotle ; 
the last two in Anal. Pr. i. 7. 1. the first three in Anal. Pr. ii. 
1. 2. Tbe passage in Apuleius does not refer to the indirect, 
but to the indefinite, syllogism. 

^ Certain moods, not excluded by the general rules of 
syllogism, are rejected in some one figure, by what are called 
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1. Propter Medium non distributum. Prima 
duos lAI. OAO. Secunda quatuor AAA. AAI. 
AII. lAI. Quarta duos AII. AOO. 

2. Propter processum majoris illicitum. Prima 
quatuor AEE. AEO. AOO. lEO. Secunda duos 
lEO. OAO. Tertia quatuor AEE. AEO. AOO. 
lEO. Quarta duos lEO. OAO. 

3. Propter processum minoris illicitum. Tertia 
duos AAA. EAE. Quarta duos AAA. EAE. 

Supersimt Modi certo et necessario concludentes 
24. sex in qualibet Figura. 



I. 
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the special rvles of that figure. These special rules are given 
as foUows by Petrus Hispanus. 

1. Minore existente negativa nihil sequitur. 
Majore existente particulari nihil sequitur. 

1. Majore existente particulari nihil sequitur. 
Fig. 2. -j 2. Ex puris affirmativis nihil sequitur. 

3. In secunda figura semper concluditur negative. 

J . Minore existente negativa nihil sequitur. 

In tertia figura conclusio debet esse particularis. 

These rules are all to be found in An. Pr. i. ch. 4, 5, 6. Of 
the fourth figure three special rules have been fi:amed ; viz. 
1. " Quando major est affirmativa, minor semper est uni- 
versalis." 2. " Quando minor est affirmativa, conclusio est 
semper particularis." 3. " In modis negativis, majorem 
universalem esse oportet." 



Fig. 3. { g; 
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cE NuUum B est A 

/A Omne C est B : Ergo 

r^nt NuUum C est A. 

c/A Omne B est A 

r\ Aliquod C est B: Ergo 

I Aliquod C est A. 

/E Nullum B est A 

r\ Aliquod C est B: Ergo 

Aliquod C non est A. 

A Omne B est A 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 

1 Aliquod C est A. 

E Nullum B est A 

A Omne C est B : Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 
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/E« NuUum A est B 

tl Aliquod C est B: Ergo 

nO Aliquod C non est A. 

bAr Omne A est B 

Ok Aliquod C non est B : Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

E Nullum A est B 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

A Omne A est B 

E NuUum C est B : Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 



III. 

dAr Omne B est A 

Ap Omne B est C : Ergo 

tl Aliquod C est A. 

/E/ NuUum B est A 

Ap Omne ^ B est C : Ergo 

tOn Aliquod C non est A. 

dls Aliquod B est A 

Am Omne B est C: Ergo 

Is Aliquod C est A. 
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bOk Aliquod B non est A 
Ar Omne B est C: Ergo 
dO Aliquod C non est A. 

dAt Omne B est A 
I^ Aliquod B est C : Ergo 
I Aliquod C est A. 

/Er - NuUum B est A 
Is Aliquod B est C: Ergo 
On Aliquod C non est A. 



IV. 

brAm Omne A est B 

An Omne B est C : Ergo 

tlp Aliquod C est A. 

cAm Omne A est B 

En NuUum B est C : Ergo 

Es Nullum C est A. 

dlm Aliquod A est B 

Ar Omne B est C : Ergo 

Is Aliquod C est A. 

/Es Nullum A est B 

Ap Omne B est C : Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

g2 
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/rE* NuUum A est B 

I* Aliquod B est C: Ergo 
On Aliquod C non est A. 

A Omne A est B 

E Nullum B est C: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

Barbara*, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque, prioris : 
Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroko, secundae : 
Tertia, Darapti, Disamis, Datisi, Felapton, 

» Barbara, Celarent, &c. This mnemonic first appears in 
the SummuliP Logicales of Petrus Hispanus, (see on p. 50.) 
But in his version the fourth figure is omitted, and its moods 
given as indirect moods of fig. 1. This earliest edition of 
these celebrated lines runs thus : 

Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton, 
Celantes, Dabitis, Fapesmo, Frisesomorum, 
Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroco, Darapti, 
Felapton, Disamis, Datisi, Bocardo, Ferison. 
Several other versions are found in later writers. A Greek 
mnemonic of the same kind is inserted in editions of the 
Organon preceding that of Pacius. (See Buhle's Aristotle, 
vol. ii. p. 628.) It runs thus : 

Fig. 1. ypafiftora— cypa^c — ypaf^lbi^-^rexyiK^s» 

Fig. 2. €ypayfr€~^KdT€X€ — ficTpiov — axdkop» 

Fig. 3. d7raa-i^-—a-6€Pap6s — la-aKis — (ficpurros — &aTridi — ofiakos. 

This mnemonic is attributed by M. St. Hilaire to Nicephorus 
Blemmidas. It is found, in a more complete form, in the 
margin of the Augsburg MS. of the Synopsis attributed to 
Psellus, though omitted in Ehinger's Edition. (See Prantl, 
vol. ii. p. 275.) Sir W. Hamilton, in a note appended to the 
second edition of his DiscussionSy p. 669, maintains that the 
Greek mnemonic is in all probability only an imperfect attempt 
at conversion into Greek of the Latin memorial of Hispanus. 
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-Bnkardo, Ferlson, habet : Quarta insuper addit 
£ramantip, Camenes, Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison. 
Quinque Stibalterni, totidem Generalibus orti, 
Nomen habent nullum, nec, si bene coUigis, usum. 



§. 6. Atque omnes quidem 24. eatenus con- 
cludere, quod in iis conveuientia vel dissidium 
extremorum certo atque necessario coUigatur, ex 
Principio primo et secundo abunde constat. 

Quod aliter deraonstrat Aristoteles ad hunc 
modum. 

Statuit primo Theorema, quod Scholastici vocant a 
, Dictum de Omni et Nullo', scil. " Quod prjedicatur 



^m ■ AtyoiKV Sf t6 KaTa iraiiTos KaTrjyoptKrBai, orai' fiijBfv jj \affiiv ™» 
^Hvnu wraitif«i™, Koff oS Baifpov oh Xnfl^oTrai' koI t6 Kara /iijdct^c 

HNMrmn-iBi, An. Pr. i. 1. 8. The same principle is implied in 
^pUie first antiprediciuneDla] rule, Categ. 3. 1. wra Kara tov «1717- 

yopaviiivov Xtytro» vavra ital «ara roB vnoKtiiUvov prjOriatTai. Indood, 

Aldricli's version is more nearlj a traQslation of the latter 
than of tiie Dictum properly so called. C/. Petr. Hiap. Tract. iv. 
" Dici de omni est, quaudo nihil eat sumere sub subjccto, de 
quo non dicatur prfedicatum. Dici de nullo est, quando niliit 
est aumere sub subjecto a quo non removeatur priEdieatum." 
Tlie Dictum de Omni et NuUo is most improperly called a 
Tlieorem. This term in Aristotle ia sjnoDjmous with f^^ 
and means a proposition, the truth of which is to be iaquired 
into, not one laid down as an asiom. See Topics, i. II. I. 

»^exander. Scholia, p. -J59, a. 38. 
f The dictum is directly applicable only to the tirst figure, 
trliich is considered by Aristotle as ihe ^pe of aU syllogiams, 
aad to vrliich the others have to bi 

test of their vulidity. In this he is foUowed by Kant, Logik, 

{. 69. Other Logicians cnunciate distinct axioms for the 

^BMoud and third ligures. Tbis has been done by Laiubcrt, 
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' Universaliter de alio, (i. e. de termino distributoj) 
' sive affirraative, sive negative, prfedicatur similiter J 
' de omnibus sub eo contentis." 



Neue» OrganoHt part i. ch. 4. §. 233. but b6 is far from tia^ 
in his enunciation of the dicta. We may slale them as foUoiq 
in a somewbat improved fwrm. 

Principle of second figitre. Dictttm de Diceno. 

If B cerUiiQ attribute con bc predicaled (af&nnatively i 
negatively) of every member of a class, anj subject, of wbifl 
it cannot be so predicated, does not belong lo the class. 

Principles of third figure. I. Diclum de Exemplo. 

If a certain attribute can bc afBrmed of any portion of ti 
iiiembers of a class, it is not incompatible witb the distinctiTt 
attributes of that class. 

II. Dictum de Excepto. If a certain attribut« can be deQuHJ 
of any portion of the members of a class, it ia not inseparatl^ 
from the distinclive attributes of tbat class. 

The natural use of tbe eecond figure, according to Lambuf 
is for tbe discoverj and proof of tbe differences of things : tlU| 
of the tlurd, for the discovery and proof of esamples ain 
esceptions. 

Conceming Lamberfs imaginary principle of the fouil 
figure, see p. 93, note n. Lambert'e princtples are criticisfl 
by Krug, Logik, §. 109. According to Sir W. HamLItoI 
(DiwWMioiw, 3d Ed. p. 600.J " it was Melancbthon who fiis 
excogitated, aa he thought, the various principlea on whiolll 
proceed the various syllogistic figures." 'Ihe following raa^ 
be gathered from hia Erotemata Dialectices. 

Pi-inciple of first figure. . Posito genere, necesae est speci^ 

poni. ; 

Principle of seoond figure. Remoto genere, removetur specist 

Principle of tbird figure. Posita specie, necesse est grau^ 

poni, sed particulariter. ^ 

There ia a tbird manner of treating the syllogistio fignreft 

vii. by regarding them as alt equaliy direct applications q 

one and the same principle. Tbis has been attempted bg 

ons; (seep. 68.) butiuaccurately 



Aldrich and ol.hers it 
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Admisso hoc Theoremate (quod axioma sponte 
perspicuum est) constat una, modos quatuor 
priores in prima certo atque necessario concludere. 
' Nara eorum major ostendit majus extremum prse- 
dicari de medio distributo ; et minor, minus ex- 
tremum sub medio contineri. 

Quare, Modi quatuor prasdicti nihilo penitus 
indigent quo necessitas conclusionis appareat, 
prEEter ea qufe in priemissis posita sunt ; et proinde 
quatuor illi sunt pr^ caeteris evidentes. Nam 
Cffiteri oranes aliquo vel aliquibus egent, quae, 
utcunque per priemissas necessaria, in Syltogisrao 
tamen non exprlmuntur. Quare illos AristotelesAnai-Pr.i. 
perfeclos^^jhosimperfectosdicit^Scholasticidirectos, 

The three ultimate Lawe of Tbought are the Principles of 
Identity, of Contradiction, and of Excluded Middle. Theae 
are directlj applioable to all the sjllogistio figuree alike. 
Otlier general prinoiplea, but lesa nccurate, have been given 
by the PortRoyal Logic, part iii. ch. 10. bj BufBer, Pniidpe» 
diA B/iiiomtement, Let. vi. vii. and by Euler, LeUres d utie Priii- 
eeaae d'AUemagne, p. ii. I. 36. ed. Couraot. For ii criticism of 
the Port-Royal principle, cf. Duval-Jouve, Logiqiu:, p. 306. 

'^ T(Xf toi' itcy oivKaka avM,oyirriiiv tov fxji&fi-os SK\ov irpoaSiiiHVov 
irapa rdi «IXij/ifitva jr()6t ri fjiav^iiat ro avaynaiov, (irtX^ 8« Tof Trpoo-- 
Stiittvov 5 ™r 5 irKiiAvav, & tari (icj' avayKoia Sia rwv {moi.fi^vu9 
5pav, oh pljv (iXjjnTm Sia itpoTdtrtiov, Anal. Pr. i. 1. 7. With 
AristoUe, the ■' dictum de oojni et nullo"is the principle of 
all Byllogism ; and the conversions, &c. required by the im- 
perfect GyllogismB, must be porforaied before their conclaaions 
are admitted as valid. 

The direct aud indireet ByllogiBms of the Schoolmen must 
not be confounded with the per/ect and imper/eel of Artstotle. 
An indirect syllogism is one in which the minor term is the 

K-edicate, the major the sttbject of the conclusion, See Aquinas, 
pusc. xlviii. de Syll. cap. P. Scotus, aupcr lib, I. Anal. Prior. 
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et indirectos vocant; quia per illos ad conclusionei 
velut ad scopum, recta itur ; per reliquos eodem 
perveniri potest, prius tamen alio deflectendum est. 

[. Perfici' igitur et revocari atque reduci dicimus 
indirectos, cum per modum aliquem directum 
illationis suae vim demonstrant. Et definitur J 
Redttctio', imperfecti Modi iu perfectum mutatio, 
quo necessitas illationiB fiat ex inevidenti evidena 
Fiet autem, quando evidenter (h. e. in prima 
ostenditur conclusionem vi prsemissarum vel ) 

;. talem esse ; vel 2. aliam esse non posse. Und 
Reductio est vel ostensiva vel ad impossibile". 
Queest, JOiii, sqq. Occam, Logica, p. iii. cap. 6. Of theao ii 
direct moods, five were admitted in the firat figure, two i 
the second, (by oonvcrting tbe conclusions of Cesare im 
Oaraestres.) tbree in the tbird, (by converting the conclusioB 
of Darapti, Disamia, and Datisi.) Cf. Anal. Pr. i. 7. ii. r. G 
theae, the five in the first figure are the niost Lmportant, beiin 
Eometimes regarded en a fourtb figure. See p. 77, note i 
Tbe perfect and imperfect mooda of Aristotle are sometimefl 
called immediate and mediale. Cf. Aquinas, Op. xlviii. cap. I;i 
Occam, Log. p. iii. cap. 3. Boethius calls them iitdemoTatra 
and demonstrahle. 

' Ferfici, — rAfioSo-flai, ejnTtXtio-flaii (rfXiMia-ii' occurs An. Pr. I 
3Q. 8.) Bednci, avaytadai, (ncver mrayenOai:) Ogtensivelj/, itua 

' Eeductio. The value of Reduction in Logic wiU depei 
on the prineiple adopted as tlie basis of the ayllogism. 
the systems of Aristotle and Kant, whose principlea 
mediately applicable only to tiie first figure, reduction 1 
neceBsaij. In the aystem of Lambert, in which each figi 
rests on a separate axiom, reduction is impossible; 
process being tben the desti-uction of one distinct reaGoni 
and the substitution of another. By reducing tbe laws i 
tiioiight to their simplest form, in which they are applical^ 
to all syllogisms dJrectly, reduction ia superfluous. 

" Beductio ad impoiaibile. This phroso, thougb sanctione^ 
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} Utriusque praxiti pro Modis nomiiiatis docent 
Modorum nomina a Scholasticis in hunc 
inem conficta. Nam in iis tres vocales sunt 
rtidem propositiones Syllogismi sua quantitate et 
jualitate signatEe. Consonje initiales B. C. D. F. 
btant modum primae, ad quem sit Reductio. 
w P. propositionem, quam vocalis proxime ante- 
edens designat, esse in Reductione convertendam ; 
i simpliciter ; P per accidens. M transponendas 
jse prxmissas. K reductionem fieri per impos- 
* ailHle, i. e. pro praemissa, cujus symbolo adhreret, 

sumendam esse Conclusionis contradictoriam '. 

Quibus ex praescripto factis, colUgitur in prima 

by respectable authoritieg, is ineon-eet ; as may be shewn by 
Bubstitutiiig the detinition. What is the meaning of " the 
change of an iniperfect to a perfect mood to the impossible ?" 
The error has bcen eaused by the Aristotclian espression, 

njray»y^ tli to abipaTOV i in which, however, njrnyfiiyij does nOt 

mean reduction. The deduetio ad impombiU, as it ia usually 
rendered, (abductio would perhaps be better,) is one speciss 
of the (TuXXoyio-fioi ef vnoBiiriiiis, (see Appeudix, note I,) the 
objeet ni which is, to prove the truth of a given problem, by 
inferring a falsehood from the assumption of its contradictory. 
This may be employed in the reduclion of syllogisms, but it 
is also used for other purposes, as by Geometera, (Enclid. i. 7.) 
The correct expression is tberefore Beduetio per deduetionem ad 
impoMsibilis, or elliptically, Heduetio per impomibUe. The airayar^ 
of An. Pr. ii. 35. will be eiplained hereafter. 

Any mood may be reduced by tlie deductio ad imposdbile, 
though in practice it is usually confined to Boroko and 
lokardo. 

' Wbenee the lines, 

S vult sinipliciter verti ; P vero per acci : 

M vult transponi ; C [K] per impoBsibilc duci. 
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conclusio vel expositse eadem^ vel eam inferens 
vel prsemissse contradictoria^ ut in exemplo. 

cEs Nullum A est B 
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dA Omne B est C 
rl Aliquod A est B : Ergo 
I Aliquod A est C. 

bAr Omne A est B 
Ok Aliquod C non est B : Ergo 
O Aliquod C non est A. 

ad 

bAr Omne A est B 

bA Omne C est A : Ergo 

rA Omne C est B.^ 

8 Archbishop Whately gives an osteDsive reduction o 
Baroko and Bokai'do to Ferio and Darii, by converting th« 
major premise by , contraposition. Logic, b. ii. c. 3. §. 5 
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. 7. Redoctionis ostensivae validitas sic osten- 
ir, Ex prfemissis reducendi, per conversionem 
leratam, necessario colliguntur praemissae re- 
:ti : atque ex iis, per flguram primam, conclusio 
ucti : quse vel ipsa conclusio reducendi erit, vel 
ir illativam conversionem fiet. 
Reductionis per Impossibile validitas sic osten- 
Quoniam prsemissae ex hypothesi sunt 
iper verae, ergo contradictoria prasraissse nun- 
im vera : ergo contradictoria conclusionis nun- 
im vera'': (nara has simul veras esse demon- 
in Barbara) ergo contradictoria conclusionis 
imper falsa: ergo conclusio ipsa semper vera, 
[Reducitur etiam quiUbet raodus innominis, 
facto quod praecipitur, ad prjemissas sui subalter- 
nantis. Tum vero conclusio, quEe colligetur in 
prima, erit vel expositEe subalternans, vel in expo- 
M sitam per accidens convertetur. 
H Reductiones' (cum primaG ad reliquas, tumAn. Pr. i. 

^^Hfcia Iiad beeo done beforo ; partly by Jung, in the Loijica 

^^^mhargenm, B. III. cb. 12. §. ID. and partly by Wolf, Philo- 

HEp/iti Eationalis, g. 884. 

' "■ Since a ialse conclusion canuot be drawn without at least 
one false premise, see An. Pr. ii. ^. 1. But in the present 
syUogism, one premise is given ti-ue, beiug one of tbose of 
the original syllogism ; the otber, tberefore, is false, which Is 
the eontraLtictory of the original conclusioii. The syllogism 
ad imposajbile will not always be iu Barbara ; tbough it is so 

tthe reduotiou of Baroko aud Bokardo. 
' Of tbese redtictions, it need only be obscrved, that tbey 
t only possible where tbe same problem can be provcd in 
th figiires ; hence only negative sjllogisms can be reduced 
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earum ad se invicem) bene multas, quod e£ od' 
sint, et instituto uieo minus necessiiriEe, prietei 
An. Pc. 1. mitto. Illud tainen notatu dignum est, qu« 
cum Darii ad Camestres, et Ferio ad Cesare redfl 
catur per impossibile, uterque igitur ad Celarem 
omnisque adeo modus reducitur ad duos universal 
primas.] 

§. 8. Perspicuum est ex antedictis 

1. Syllogismos siraplices, certo atque necessars 

concludentes, fieri 24 modis : 6 in qualibet figura.-! 

An. Pr, I. II. Et in aliquo istorum modorum probari posw 

28. I. , . ,., , . . ' 

conclusionem quamlibet de messe ; nempe A uaOt 

modo, E quatuor, I septem, O duodecim''. 
An. Pr. 1. rursus ; in prima, conclusionem quamcunque : In 
An, Pr.i. secunda, omnes et solas negativas: In tertia, omnes 
Aji. Pr. I. et solas particulares : In quarta, quamlibet praster 
*■'' A. De prsemissis denique, quod in prima et« 

secunda, major semper universalis est ; in prima e 



to the second fignre, and only particular sjllogisnis to i 
third. Barbara, Baroko, and Bolcardo, cannot be ostenBive 
reduced to any other flgure, escept by the use of c 
by contraposition. 

' Eejecting the fourth figure and the subaltem moods, i 
will be better to say with Ariatotle ; A is proved only in one 
figure and one mood, E in two figures aiid thrce moods, I iii 
two figures and four moods, O in three figures and six moods. 
For thia reason, A is declared by Aristotle to be the moi 
difBcult propoaition to establish, and tho easiest to overtbro» 
O, the reverse, And generally, universals are 
overthrown, particulars more easily esiablished. 
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tertia, minor affirmativa: Iii secunda, prjemissarum 
altera negativa : aliaque ejusmodi ; quse ipsa 
modorum nomina satis indicant'. 

Atque hinc facile colligitur, inspecto schemateAnni.r 
raodorum, quali medio probanda sit quaestio omnisi.3a!i 
de inesse. e. g. Quasstio A probatur in Barhara ; 
medio, de quo praedicatum quEcstionis universaliter 
afflrmatur, quodque de subjecto qujestionis afflr- 
matur itidem universaliter ; et sic de caeteris. 

Adverte tamen quod imperite disputantis est 
afferre modum innominem ; ponet enim in pr^- 
missls plusquam opus est ad conclusionem. Quare 
et innomines hactenus sunt incensi ; quamvis 
negari nequeant, sicubi per inscitiam adhibentur'". 

Adverte etiam, quod figura quarta tribus 
cffiteris deterior est ; cum aliis de causis, tum ex 
hoc praesertim, quod medium dicat de majori, 
hunc de minori, minorem de medio, h. e. medium 
nugatorie de seipso". 



k 



' See p. 79, note y. 

■ The invention of the five anonymous moods is attributed 
by Apuleius to Aristo of Alesandria. 

° This objection is brought against Oalen bj Averroes, on 
Anal. Post. I. 9. It might be better stated, majorem nugatorie 
de »eipso. Reckoning backwards from the conclusion, we find 
that the major contains the minor, the miuor the middle. the 
middle tlie major; so that, in fact, the major contains itself. 

The fourth figure haa heen defended by Lambert, who 
declares it to be useful for the discovery or exclusion of the 
§pecies of a genus. He frames a principle for it, called dictum 
de reciproco. I. If no M is B, no B is this or that M (Ca- 
). II. If C is or is not this or that B, there are B'b 
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III. Syllogismis etiam adniimerantur aliae argi 

mentorum species ; quae nec stricte loquendi 

Syllogismi suiit, nec ita tamen peccant, ut prop-^ 

terea mereantur excludi : in quibus scilicet reticetur 

argumenti pars aliqua, sed quam proclive est cogi- 

tatione substituere. 

Anfti. Pr. 1. EnthiJmema ; cujus antecedens constat pro- 

n.27.a . ^ . ,. . . ,. . 

Rbec. i.a.positione et judicio ; nam judicium est propositio 

inmente''; e. g. Homo est animal; ergo est vivens. 



wMch are or are not C. (Bramantip, Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison.) 
The principle is siiffieiently elumsy ; the utility questionable;, 
since nothing can be eatablished by this process which mayj 
not be proved moie eimply in otber ways, It niay be. 
obseryed also, that the objection which Latnbert urges, and 
with reason, against the conversion of the second and thirtt 
figiirea, viz, that by conversion we often substitute an xase, 
natural and indirect for a natural and direct predication, doMi 
not hold as regards Uie fourth. For, in the firat three moodll 
no conyeraiou of premises ia needed. Ey regarding the firrf 
stated as the minor, the second as the major, we obtaui « 
much moro natural conelusion in the first figure. Fesapft' 
and Fresison estabhsh exceptions, and therefore, on LambeitV 
theory, should more naturally fall into tho third figure. Tbei 
whole distinction, faowever, between natural and utmatura& 
predication relates to the matter, not to the form of 
thought. 

" Propositio in mmite. Aldrich bad in his mind the absur^ 
etymology from er 6uiia, or as Versorius gives it, " ab en qm>4 
est in, tht/mos, quod est mens, et monos, quod eat unum, quui 
in mente retinena unam propositionem." The erroneousneS 
of this etymology (besides ita intrinsic absurdity) app< 
from the word rcW^Tifia being found in tbe Greek langoi^ 
before it asaumed a technical meaning ; e. g. Sopb. CE. C. 2Br^ 
1199. Some Logicians attempt to distinguish between tfa 
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■citur etiam Aristoteli St/llogtsmus Oratorius ; et, 
lintegra ejus vis contineatur in unica propositione, 
wttentia Enthymematica ; utrumque Quintiliano Rbat. ir. 
mntentia cum raiione ; ut, Mortalis cum sis, immor- 
mie ne geras odium. Deest illi ad Syllogismum 
Itera prEemissarum ; utrum vero major an minor, 
k qusestione dignoscitur. 

I2. Inductio ; in qua ponitur quantum opus estAnai. Pr. 
p singulis, et deinde assumitur de universis ; ut, 
■ic et ille et iste magnes trahitferriim; ergo omnis. 
BSt igitur Enthymema quoddam ; nempe Syllo- 
psmus in BarbaraP, cujus minor reticetur. 
3. Exemplum; (Aristoteli Inductio Oratoria"^) &iia.i.PT. 



liOgical ajid the Bhotorical Entbymeine, (see SanclGTSon, b. iit. 
ch. 8.) Tbe distinction is not authorized by Aristotlo, and is 
liable to the objection which must olways lie against a wanton 
alteration of the meaning of t«chnical temiB. For the Enthy- 
meme of Aristotie, see Appendix, note F, 

<■ The Hupposed minor is, of course, " All m^nets are this, 

■ that, and the other." In this perversion, Aldrich has been 

receded by Zabarella, De Meth. lib. iii. cap. 3. Archbishop 

' departs still further from Aristotle, and makes 

^duction a Syllogisra in Earbara wlth the mnjor premise 

mppressed. Thus : 

" That wbich beiongs to tbis, that, aiid the other magnets, 

belongs to all ; 
Attracting iron belongs to this, that, and the other; 
Therefore it belonga to all." 
So also Wolf, Pka. Rat. §. 479. For tbe real aature of 
Logical Induction, see Appentlix, note G. 

1 Aldricb considers the Sxample as an Induction ; i. e. 
according to his view, as a Syllogism in Barbara with the 
r premise suppressed. The supposed rainov, according 
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ubi quod ponitur de singulari noto, assumitur d^ 
siniili ignoto : ut, Sylla el Marhis laceravere rem, 
publicum; ergo Ccesar et Pompevis lacerahund 
Hujus etiam miiior reticetur ; quapropter (ut in 
Cieteris) quaestionem assumi dico ; neque enim 
colligitur nisi ex posito et subintellecto. 

4. Sorites'; in cujus Antecedente, ex ordinat^ 



Ua si^ 



to this view, will be, " Cffisar and Pompey are SyUa 
Mariiis." But the example proper is not a logical reasoiiili) 
at all; being a coiDpound of an iniperfect, and therefi» 
illogical, Inductioii and a Syllogism. 6ee furlher, Appendi; 
note H. 

' The SoTit«s is a series of propoeitions, in which the png 
dicate of each is Lhe subject of tho next ; thc conclusion beillj 
fonned of the first subject aud the last predicate. It may ti 
expanded into a series of B^Uogisms iu ihe firgt figure, t^ 
conclusion of each being the minor premise of the next 
There will be as many syllogisms us there ai-e intermediat( 
propositions between the first premise and the conclusion. 
the first being the only minor premise stated. Hence tbezi 
can only be one particular premise in a Sorites, the flrst ; Hu 
others heing major promises in the first £gure. And tlie Ii 
ia the only premise which may he negative : for anj preTion; 
negative premise would produce a negative conclusion, whudl 
could not be used as a minor premise in the next syllogism,. 

The Sorites ia not recognised as a distinct kind of reason 
ing by Aristotle. Nor is there any reason why it should hmt 
been ; as it is merely n comhination of ordinary syUogismx 
auccinctly espressed. Its distinct esposition is attributed to tlu 
Stoica. Eut the principle, aa Melanchthon observes, is impltej 
in Categ. 3. I. and the Soritea itself is alluded to in Anal. Pl 
i. 25. a, 11. There is another form of the Soritea, called tf 
regremve or Qoclenian, first given hy Goclenius in his I»agot 
in Organum, dristotdis, 1698, p. 965. Inthis, the subjoctofei 
proposition ia the predicate of the next; the conclusion bei 
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rie terminorum, prascedens qulsque subjicitur 
quenti, donec a subjecto qua^stionis pervenitur 
I prsedicatum, v. g. Homo est animal: aniinal est 
' vivens est suhstantia ; ergo Homo est sub- 
tantia. In Sorite igitur subaudiuntur Syllogismi 
Bot sunt intermedifie propositioues ; (vel si mavis, 
luot in antecedente termiui intermedii;) unde et a 
famulo nomen habet. 

5. Soriti affinis est Syllogismus, cujus prsemis- 
ferum altera est sententia Enthymeraatica' ; ut, 
Wtilhis injusius est amandus: Omnis Tyrannus 
mcrudelis cum sit) est injustus ; ergo Nullus Ty- 
rannus est amandus. Qui quidem Syllogismus 
peculiare nomen non habet ' ; PrEemissEe autem 

^nnmed of the last eubject and the lirst predicate. E. g. AU 

^K ts £, a1l C is B, all B is C, all A is B ; therefoi-e all A is E. 

^Pbi this, when expanded, the conclusion of e^ich syTlogism is 

^^he major premise of the next. In this Rovites, only the first 

premise can be negative and the last particular. This, as 

Krug has remarlied, should reallj be called the progremve ; 

the ordinary Sorites the regressive. A much more comphcated 

theory of Sorites is given bj Herbart, hehrbuch zur Philosophie, 

8. 70. and hy Drobisch, Logik, §. 81. ; but it is of little logical 

The Soritea must not be confounded witli the well.known 

fallacy of the same name, attrihuted to Eubulides of Miletns, 

ind mentioned by Cicero, J)a Divinatiom, ii. IJ. For the 

feBtory of the Sorites, natne and thing, see Sir W. HamiIton's 

tctures on Lagic, vol. i. p. 375. 

• On the Enthymematic sentence, see Arist, Ehet. ii. 21, 6. 

s sometimcs called an epiclieirema. The word originally 

s synonymouB with Dialectic Syllogiam. See Top. viii. 11, 

Of this epicheirema or argwnentatio, the Rhetoricians 

ktlimerated various Uinds, tripartita, quadripartita, quinque^ 
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Aaris logica; 



Anal, Pr 
I. ae. 1 1 

I. 28. 5. 



Enthymematicse Antecedeiis, Aristoteli ProayUi 
gismus est", 

6. Huc denique revocandum est compendiumJ 
illud disputandi opponentibus usitatissimura, reti-l 
ceudi scilicet conclusionem ; cum sit ipsa Quasstic^ 
quam respondens non supponitur ignorare. 

[Adinittuntur denique in Scholis etiam Sylloj 
gismorum formulfe, quia contra regulas voc< 
tantum, non sensu, peccant, et mutata phrasi ad'| 
canonicas facile revocantur. Suntque nihil aliudj 
quam Licentiee qusedam SyllogisticK, et in accuratl 
disputatione non videntur adniittendEe. 

1. Quando pro termino repetendo substituitiB 
vox illi fEquipollens. Ut in hoc, Ens naturaU, 
constans corpore organicu ct anima rationali e$\ 
komo : Socrates est ejusmodi : ergo est homo, 
similibus. Potest enim Sophista abuti ista libertat< 
vel ad nugandum vel ad fallendum. 

2. Quando fiunt Syllogismi ex obliquis, qualii 
est, Omnis homtnis equus currit : Socrates est homoi 
ergo Socratis equus currit. Pro minori rectiui 
dixeris Socratis equus est hominis equus, alias con) 

purtita, dc. See ad Heren. ii. 3. ii. 19. Cir., Ue Inv. i. 37 sqqj 
Quint. Inst. v. 13. Finally, the nanie Eptcbeirema witi 
limited to the quadripartite. Cf. Trendelenburg. Elem. §. 3! 
Schweighffiuaer on Epietetufi I. 8. For some other variatioQ 
in the nse of the uanie, see Krug, Logtlc, g. 113. 

" Not exactly. The prosyllogiam, or antecedent syllogism 

of Aristotle, ia a sjllogiBm employed to prove one of t' 

premiaes of another syllogism. It need not be cxpressed.l 
a curtailed form. See Paciua on Anal. Prior. i. 35, 3. Bie« 
vol. i. p. 157. 
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sequentia, licet boiia, non erit immediata. Atque 
illo insuper laborat disputatio omnis ex obliquis, 
quod praster necessitatem aperit locum fallaciffi. 

3. Quando propositio aliqua intelligitur contra 
quam sonat, e. g. Quod non habet partes non 
interit per dissolutionem partium: Anima kumana 
non habet partes: ergo anima humana non interit 
per dissolutionem partium. Nam major sonat nega- 
tive, intelligitur vero affirmate : puta, Qiiod inter/t 
&c. habet partes. Vel etiam singul^e propositiones 
intelliguntur affirmate, ac si esset Syllogismus, 
Omne expers est incorruptibile : Antma humana est 
expers ; ergo anima humana est incorruptibilis. 

Eodem accenseri possunt Syllogismi quales 
Author Artis Cogitandi" vocat Complexos, in quibus 
etiam dijudicandis jactat se satis imperite. v. g. 
p. 164. laudat hunc Syllogismura, Lex divina jubet 
Reges honorari ; Ludoviciis XIV est Rex ; ergo 
Lex divina jubet Ludovicum XIV honorari. Ubi 
valet certe Argumentuni ; Syllogismus tamen est 



Atttlior Artia Cogiiandi. Tho work ftlluded to is " TArt 
de penaer." commonly called the Port-Eoyul Logie. Thia 
''work faas been ascribed to varioua authora, but waa moBt 
probably written by Amauld, assisted by Nicole : the first 
edition was pablished at Paris in 1662. Aldrich has on more 
than one occftsion spoken too slightingly of this very valuable 
work, the Logie par excellence of the Cortesian Philosophy. 
a. bettor estimate of its luerits, the reader is referred to 
t3tewart'e Preliminary Dissertation to the EncyclopsBdia Bri- 
nica, p. 80. and to the Introduction to the recent able 
JTranslation of tlie Port-Eoyal Logic, by Mr. Baynes. 
n2 
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falsissimus, cuni habeat quinque terminos. Nam 
ex conclusione patet quod niajor terminus est 

jubet Ludovicum XIV honorari, et minor Lex divina: 
ergo minor Propositio Lex divina jubet Reges 
honorari: ergo Medius terminus jubet Reges horto- 
rari : ergo Major Propositio debuit esse, Quod 

jubet Reges honorari, juhet Ludovicum XIV hono^. 
rari; et tum valeret Syllogismus ; nec redun- 
darent duo termini, qui in secunda propositione 

jam redundant, 

P. 166. Syllogismum hunc improbat", Debemus 
crec/eie Sr.ripturce: Traditio non est Scriptura: ergo 
non dehemus credere Traditioni ; quia euni sciL ' 
imperite reducit ad primam, cum tamen Syllo- 
gismus apertissime hoc dicat in secunda, Objectum 

fidei divince est Scriplura : Traditio 7ion est Scrip- 
tura ; ergo Traditio non est Objectumfidei divince. 

Ibidem imperite autumat Syllogismum sequen- 
tem, in quo omnes propositiones videntur affir- 
mativffi, esse in secunda ; salvari vero, quia minor 
sensu exclusiva, negativam in se contineat. Quod 
si ipsos Syliogismi terminos rite digiioscere potu- 
iaset, vidisset sane Syllogismum esse in Barbai 
transpositis priemissis, v. g. Bonus Pastor estparattti 
animam ponere pro ovibus; Pauci hoc sceculo suni 

• Sylloyismum hune improbat. In thia instance, it is scarcely 
necessary to observe tbat the PortRoyal Logicians are rtght^ 
and Aldiich is wrong. The premise liloes not stale thaJ 
notking but Scripturs is to be believed ; and therefore the c 
clusion drawn is illogica]. 
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parali &c. ergo Pauci koc seeculo sunt Boni Pas- 
tores. Hiijus conclusio perspicue dicit (non de 
paucis, quod sunt Boni Pastores, sed) de Bonis 
Pastoribus, quod sunt hoc saeculo pauci. Quare 
Major terminus est hoc smculo pauci, et Minor 
Boni Pastores. Ergo Minor Propositio, Boni 
Pastores sunt parati &c. et Medius terminus, 
parati animam ponere pro ovibus. Syllogismus vero 
hic est, Qui parati sunt animam ponere pro ovibus 
sunt hoc steculo pauci : Qui sunt Boni Pastores sunt 
parati animam ponere pro ovibus : ergo qui sunl 
Boni Pastores sunt hoc sceculo pauci^. 

Haec dixisse erat operac pretium, nequis temere 
repudiaret eos qui, si non videntur, sunt tamen 

Irevera Syllogismi.] 
T Hoc veeulo pauci. Aliiricb'a solution ie untenable. "Few" 
Ib BOt predicated distributiveb/, but coUectively. From " wise 
pen are few," we cannot infer, " Socmtes is few." The 
ByllogiBm, therefore, ai slated by Aldrich, becomes a follac^ of 
division; though, when tested by common sense, it is un- 
questionably valid. Thc Port-Royal Logiciass substitute for 
the minor premise, MiUli Pastores koc stKulo twn sunt parati, 
&e. which is perhapa the most satisfactory waj of treating tiie 
proposition, regarded as a single statement. But in fact it 
contains two distinct assertions ; Ist, that some men are 
—prepared; 2dly, that most men are not. The reasoning 
l thus be reaolved into two distinct syllogiams. See 
l&-ai,Logik, §. 31. 
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CAP. IV. 

De Syllogismis Hypotheticis^. 

§. 1. Syllogismus Hypotheticus, est iii quo una# 
duffi, vel tres propositiones hypotheticae. v. g. l 
sapit, est beatus : Sapit ; ergo est beatus. Vel, Qi 
sapit est beatus : Si est Philosophus, sapit ; ergo iS 
est Philosophm, est beatus. Vel, St sapit, est beaiua. 
Si est Philosophus, sapit ; ergo Si est Philosophus, 
est beatus. Nos de eo tantum loqui instituimua 
qui est caiteris usitatior, in quo nempe Major 
Hypothetica''. 

* Hjpotlietieal syllogbma, lii the present sensc of the term, 
are not treated of by Aristotle. An expoaition of them wa» 
first sketched out by Theophi-astus, which was ofterwards 
furfher developed hy Eudemua and the Stoica. None of tl 
works, however, have come down to us. A few noticea may 
be gathered from the Greek commentators ; but our principal 
extant authority on the subject is Boethius. Of the miKkx^ 
yirr/iol (| vTradiatas of Anstotle, which Pftcius hfts oonfounded; 
and M. St. Hilaire attempts to identify, with the hypotlietioal» 
of Tbeoplirostus, some aceount wilt be given in the Appendiz; 
DOte L In the Prolegomena Logica, 1 have given a theoi] 
of hypothelicals differeni from that comnionly adopted 1 
Logieians. But that theory. though I believe it to be i 
accurate than that of Aldrich, differs too widely from hit 
text to be adniissible here. I have therefore transfeirad i 
to the Appendix, note L 

" This is the only kind of hypothetical ayUogism in whiofa 
the conclnsion is categorical. If the minor premise, or boHl 
premisea. are hypothetical, the conclusion is so too. 1 
syllogism with all three propositions hypothetical was calle) 
by Theophrastus, fli' S\nv !m-9>riK'k, (Scholia. p. 179- a. 16.) 
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Propositio Hypothetica late sumta definitur, Plures 
Categoricfe per conjunctionem aliquam uiiitEe, et 
conjunctio vocatur Copula ; estque Conditionalis, 
Disjunctiva, Causalis' kc. ut apud Grammaticos ; 
unde totidem Hypotheticarum species, suis copulis 
cognomines, Sed ad Syllogismum non faciunt, 
PrEBter Conditionalem, et Disjunctivam^ ; quarum 
exempla, Si sapit est bealus. Vel dies est vel iiox. 

Conditionalis habit vim illativam. Unde Con- 
ditio ipsa, sive pars prlor, quEe est instar inferentis, 
Antecedens dici solet ; Assertio, sive pars posterior, 
qUEe rationem habet illata;, Consequens ; partiumque 
inter se connexio, Consequentia'. 

• Cauialu, e. g, " Becauae A is E, C is D." This is. of 
cDurse, only a hypothetical in the loose sense of the above 
definition. In the same sense were admitted temporal hypo- 
theticals, " When A is B, C i3 D ;" locah, " Where A ia B, 
C is D," &c. &c. The causal lijpothetioal propoaition is really 
» curtailed hypoUietical sjllogiBm. " Becauso A is B, C is D," 
|i8 eqtiivalent to " If A is B, C is D, and A is B." Cf. HofF- 

»uer, Logih, §. 236. 
K" * Notfaing can be more clumsy than the employinent of tiie 
d conditUmal in a spccifie sense, while ita Greek equivalent, 
voAetieal, is nsed gencrically. In Boeihiua, botli terma are 
roperly used as synonyraous and generic ; the two speoies 
Ming called eonjunctivi, conjuneti, or eonnexi, and dv^Tmctim, 
T di^neti. See Boetkii Opera, p, 610, Hamilton's Discussiong, 
). 150. The nomenclature of Bocthius is followed by Bamus. 
I With reference to modern usage, bowever, it will be better 
I contract the Greek word than to extend the Latin one. 
^ypothetieal, in tlie foUowing notes, will be used as synony- 
touB with eanditional. 
' It has been questioned whpthev Hypothetical Syllogisms 
(can be roduced to Catcgorical. This question muat not be 
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cajusque seDtentia est, quod, data 
Conditione, datur Assertio ; quod bi£auiam explicari 



confcmDded with the inqmnr, whetiier the hjpothetieal pro- 
poaiicm, is fomiallT the same with the citegoiicaL The latter 
is answered bj Kant in the negaliTe, bnt that decision does 
not affect the present qnestion. The rednction of hjpothetical 
sjllogisms most be goTerned bj the same rnles as that of 
caiegorieals ; and in the latter case, it is aUowable to sobstitote 
for a giTen pioposition another which, thon^ not identical, is 
implied bj it. For instance, a particular proposition maj be 
emplojed in the phkce of an nniTersaL So in hjpotheticals, 
if the new propositions contain the same terms, and are 
immediatelj dedocible 6x>m the ori^nal ones, the reduction 
is legitimate. This will generallj be the case when the 
hjpothetical proposition has bat three terms; both claoses 
having the same subject or the same predicate. The following 
instances maj thos be rednced : — 

I. If AU A is B, AU A is G,l fAll B is G, 
BotAUAisB; l to JAUAi^B; 
.-. AU A is G. J [.•- AU A is G. 

II. nAUAisB,AUGisB,l [AUAisB, 
BntAllAisB; [ to jAUGisA; 
.-. AU G is B. J l.-. AU G is B. 

These sjUogisms, indeed, were admitted bj the Bamists, 
the great advocates of hjpotheticals, to be categorical. Bnt 
where the hjpothetical has foor terms, as, " If A is B, G is 
D,*" this mode of reduction is not practicable; jet eTen in 
this case a categorical sjUogism maj be constnicted, whose 
propositions, thongh expressed iu different terms, are impUed 
in those of the original sjUogism. Thns : 

Gonstructive. Destmctive. 

Everj case of A being B, is a Everj case of A being B, is a 

case of C being D. case of G being D. 

This is a case of A being B. This is not a case of G being D. 
.'. This is acaseof C beingD. .'.ThisisnotacaseofAbeingB. 

The above directions are all that can be given on the ordinarj 



lOtest. 1. Si deiur Conditio, danda est Assertio ; 
mde Regula prhna: Posita Antecedente, recte 
(onitur Consequens. 2. Si daretur Conditio, 
landaesset AsseTi\o\ unde Regula secunda : Sublata 
iJonsequente, recte toUitur Antecedens. 

Porro hoc unum statuit, Antecedente vera, veram 
iBse Consequentem ; non autem ambas esse simul 
rer^is, aut simul falsas, aut una vera, falsam alteram : 
per illara igitur, sublata Antecedente, poni vel tolli 
>otest Consequens ; nut posita Consequente, poni 
Vel tolli Antecedens. Unde Regulatertia: Sublata 
Antecedente, vel Posita Consequente, nihil certo 
coUigitur^ 

Conditionalis jgitur Syllogismi duas sunt, nec 
plures, formulEe. 

I. Quae vocatur Construciioa. 
Si C. D. tum K. A. 
Sed C. D. ergo K. A. 

leory of hypotheticals. The first metliod of reduction ia 
only approsiniately true; and various ingeoious examples 
have beeii framed by Logicians, to which it is inapplicable. 
See Krug, §. 83. Fries, §. 62. The truth is, that the so-called 
hypothetical proposition is really the statement of a. conse- 
fuence, which is sometimes forraal, sometimes materiftl; and 
the latter case, the consequence is e.vlralogical, and cannot 
reduced to any logical form, without additional assump- 
ins derived from tbe matter treated of. See below, Appendix, 
ttel. 

■ By adopting tbe above raodes of reduction it may eaaily 

aeen, tbat the vioiation of this third rule is equivalent, in 

le case of denying the antecedent, to an illicil procesa of 

jor term; in that of affirming the consequent, to an 

indiBtributed middlfi. 
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II. Quse dicitur Destructlva*. 

Si C. D. tuin K. A. 

Sed Hon K. A. ergo non C. D. 



§. 2. QiJ^ de Conditionali dicta sunt, Disju7ictii 
satis cavent. Ejus enim in Syllogismo positas 
sententia conditionaliter efferri semper potest^ 

' Tbe deBtructive Byllo^gm is naturallj redaced to I 

second figure m the categorical forai, and cftnnot in dji 

caBes be brought to the first without considerable awkwardi 
nesa. Thia may be avoided by converting tho hypothetica 
before reduction. A hypothetical propoaition is converted bj 
OoTilraposition; thus, " If A ia B. C is D," to. ■' If C it 
A ia not B." The syUogiam may then be treated af 
stmctive. Cf. Hamilton on Reid, p. 697. \Vhately'a Logie 
b. ii. ch. 4. §. 8. 

Hypothetical as well as Categorical reasonings may b< 
combined in a Sorites. The Hypothetical Sorites consisl] 
of a serioa of proposilions, in which the consequent of ead; 
is the antecedent of the next ; the conclusion being compose^ 
of the lirat antecedent and the last consequent. Thus : 
Constructive Sorites. Destmctive Sorites. 

If A ia E, C ia D. If A is B, C is D. 

If C is D, E is F. If C is D. E is F. 

U E is F, G is H. If E is F, G is H. 

.-. If AisB, G isH. .-. IfGisnotH.Aisnot^ 

See Wolf, Phil. Rat. §. 470. 

^" With regard to the import of Ihe disjunctive propositiMl 
Logiciana are at issue. The majority (Kant among ths 
number) regard it as stating all possible cascs ; so that oae f 
only of its mambera can be true. And Aquinas mainttdna ^ 
that any disjunctive proposition in which this condition is n 
observod Is/alie, On thia supposition all the four in 
given by AMricJi are valid. But it may be questioned wheth 
the inrompatibility of the membei-s aiipcars in the form ( 
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V. g. Si posita vel C vel D 

Subsumatur 
Sed C ergo non D 

D non C 

non C ergo D 

non D C 

Pro exposita Disjunctiva 
dic conditionaliter 



every disjunctive proposition. We may happen to know that 
two altematives cannot be true together, so that the affirmation 
of the second necessitates the denial of the first, and the 
affirmation of the first the denial of the second ; but this, as 
Boethius observes, is a material, not & formal consequence, 
whether it be stated in the hypothetical or disjunctive form. 
It must be allowed that the examples sometimes adduced on 
this side of the question have not been very happily chosen. 
It sounds oddly enough to state a known truth as a possible 
falsehood, as in the instance, " Bellum Trojanum cecinit vel 
Homerus vel VirgUius." But other and more natural specimens 
have been given ; e. g. ** Aut olim Troja fuit, aut historia de 
heUo Trojano est tnera fahvla,'' The case is still clearer when 
both members of the disjimctive are negative, as in the 
example given by Boethius, ** Si enim quis dicat, aut non 
est album aut non est nigrum, sive album non esse as- 
sumpserit, non necesse erit esse vel non esse nigrum : sive 
nigrum non esse assumpserit, ut sit vel non sit album, nuUam 
faciet necessitatem." On this supposition only two of the 
above syllogisms are valid, which may be reduced to hypothe- 
ticals as follows : 

Constructive. ^ Destructive. 

If A is not B, C is D. If A is not B, C is D. 

But A is not B. But C is not D. 

.*. C is D. .*. A is B. 

For a further account, see Wallis, Log. Thes. 2. 
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Si C tum non D 
D iion C 

noii C tum D 
non D C 



§. 3. SuPEREST Syllogismus quidam Hypothi 
ticus redundans, alio nomine Dilemma', quia ple- 

' Of the word Dilemma, various etymologies have beea; 
proposed ; 1. a choice of alternatives offered to on. adversaiy; 
a. n double premise aaaumed (X^^j ; 3. a nol very probabW 
one given by Keckermaan, " a iU Xa/i&di/eirffiii, quia utrinque 
capit et constriDgit adversarium contra quem adducitur." Th« 
first seems to be adopted by Aldrich, aud is perhaps supported^! 
by Cassiodorus, Espos. in Fs. 138, 9. " Dilemnia, quod fit 
duabus propositionibus pluribusve, ex quibus quicquid electunt 
fuerit, coDtrarium esse uon dubium esL" Cf. Victorinus in 
1 Rhet. Cic. 86. But whatever be the origin of the word, ife 
was certainly eraployed as aynonymous with the eomplesdo 
Cicero, (de Inv. 1. iJ9.) This is expressly stated by Serviu^, 
(on jEd. ii. 875.) and the word had been previously used va i, 
similar sense by the Greelc rhetoriciana. See Hermogeno», 
de Inv, p. 167, ed. Walz; Apsines, Ars Rhet. p. 524. In thwf 
eense it may be defined. (omttting the adversary, as belon^D|^ 
rather to Ehetoric or Dialectic than Logie,) " A syllogisii^ 
having a conditional major premise with more than ona 
antecedent, and a disjunctive minor." Its different formtf 
may be thus exbihited : 

I. Simple Constructive. 

If A is B, C is D ; and if E is F, C is D ; 

But either A is B, or E is F ; 
.-. C is D. 



If A 
But 

■- Eithi 



II. Complex Constructive. 
is B. C isD; and ifEisF, G i: 
litber Ais B, or E is F; 
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^umque duo (etsi interdum plura) proponit adver- 
sario capienda ; quorum iitrumvis acceperit, causa 
cadet. Tale est illud Biaiitis, Si uxorem ducas 
formosam, habebis Koivr)v, communem ; si deformem, 
■jroivi]Vy pcenam : ergo Nulla est ducenda^. 

'Hoc non valet, nisi ita comparetur, ut parteni 
alteram accipi sit necesse ; utraque autem feriat ; 
nec possit retorqueri. Qiiss si vidisset Bias, suo 
sibi Dilemmate minus placuisset ; neque enim vel 
formosa uxor vel deformis necessario futura est ; 
sed est media qusedam pulchritudo, quam Ennius 



I 



III. Destructive, (always Complex. 
IfAisB. CisD; andifEisF, Gis 
Bct eitJier C is not D, or G is not H ; 
■. Eitlier A is not B, or E is not F. 



ind, 



ualled 



There cannot be a simple desti'uctive Dilemma of tliis 

is shewn by Abp. Whately. Logic, b. ii. ch. 4. g. 5. 

There ia another form of reasoning, sometimes 
Dilemma, whicU is also a hypolhetico-disjunctive reasonirg, 
but which, instead of haviug the major premise hypothetical 
innd tbe minor disjunctive, has both combined iu the major; 

le vihole of the diBJunctive consequents beiag denied in the 
E. g. ■• If A is B, either C is D, or E is F; but 

lither C is D, nor E is F; therefore A is not B." This 
given by Wallis, hb. iii. cap. 19.; as well as by Wolf 

id Kant. But it is a perversion of the Dilemma proper, and 
introduceB no distinction wbatever; being merely a common 
disjunctive syllogism, as is shewn by Walha bimself It is, 
in fact, the enumemtio, not the eomplexia, of Cicero. 

* See Gellius, Noct. Att. v. 11. 

' Theae remarlis entirelj relate to the matter, and have 
nothing to do with the Logical character, of the Dilemma. 
See Whately, ii. 4. 5. 
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atatam appellavit ; Favorinus eleganter uxt 

Porro, nec formosa omnis est communis, nec de< 

Arist.iu.et, formis, pcena. Denique Dilemma facile retorqueri 

"' potest. Puta, Si formosam duxero, non kabebd 

pcenam ; si de/oi^mem, non habebo communem, 

Dilemma nihil aliud est, quam Induclio Negi 
liva'"; in qua Syllogismi Major Conditionalis e 

" Tfais remark is taken from Wallis, and is only applicaUe 
to tbe Dilemma in his sense of the tem. The negaUva 
itiduction appeara categorically in this fonn ; 

There are no instancea of C being D, nor of E being 
But these are all the possible instances of A being B. 
.-. There is no inslanee of A being B. 

The Dilemma of Aldrich caDDot, as it stands, be reduced to] 
thia form. The categorical concluaion, e, g. NuUa 
dueenda, does not foUow from tbe premiseB of the Dilenimft,] 
of Bias : but requires the additional asaumption, that neither^ 
matrimonial nuisance is, under any circumstance, to 
endured, This brings it to WaUis'a form, thus : 

8i ducenda est uaor, autformom duceada est, aul deforMitM 

Atqui non eit ducmda Jormasa, neque ieforv. 

Ergo, Uxor non est ducenda. (Burgeradyck, tnst. hog. ii. ISJf 

Tha Complex Dilemma, as given above, may be reducedi^l 

if required, to a seriea of hypothetical syllogisms, and so tol 
categoricals: thus: 



Constroetlve. 




DeBtructive. 


If E is F, G is H 




IfEisP. GisH; 


If A ia not B, E i 


F; 


IfCisD, GisnotH 


-. If A is not B, G i 


H. 


.-. If C is D, E is not -E: 


If C is not D, A i 


not B; 


IfAisB. CisD: 


-. If C ia not D, G i 


sH. 


.■. If AisB, EisnotF. 



The reduction of the simple Dilemma ia obvi 
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cum consequente distributiva: puta, Si omnino, 
tum sic, vel sic, vel sic; quam afferre Categorice 
adeo estproclive ut non indigeat praecepto. 

But all such reductions, except as serving to vindicate the 
universality of the syllogistic model, are rather curious than 
useful. 
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CAP. V. 

De Syllogismo quoad Matertam. 

§. 1. HiEC de Syllogismo quoad Formam spec^ 
tato. Jam de eodem quoad Materiam, h. e. CerH^ 
tudinem et Evtdentiam propositioiiura ex quibi 
componitur. 

Certa auteni propositio est, cui nihil occurri 
in contrarium, vel quod occurrit instar nlhih est 
ut, Omnis homo est risibilis": Evidens, quae simu 

• Tbia deSaition is vague enougli ; the example, howevel 
shews more clearlj wliat is iiitended, For risibUe 
regarded as a property, flowing froni, and demonsti-able hyt 
the differentia ralionale. We maj iberefore define ft c 
proposition as " a proposition capable of demonstration.'! 
It will thus be distiDguished from an evident propositioiiJ 
which is axiomatic aud indemonstrable. Both are, of coursoj 
necMBary, which ia esBential to demonati-ative reasoning: 
but the former 13 the coneluaion of a demonstration ; th^ 
latter, a premise. Waiving the physical question of tb 
neceBsary connection of risibility and rationality, we 1 
give as examples, of a certain proposition, '- The angles 
every triangle are equal to two right angles;" of an evidej 
" Tbings which are equal to tbe same are equal to ea 
other." 

Such aeems clearly to be AIdrich's meaning in the preai 
passage ; in whicU certa and evidens correspond to what s 
commonly called immediata immedietate eubjecti, and immediata 
immedietate causm. (Cf. Sanderson, lib. 3. cap, 13, from wbom 
this part is chiefly taken.) AIdrich's subsequent laoguage, 
however, is by no means consistent. ~ 
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percipitur assensum imperat ; ut, Totum est 
^jns sua parte: Dubia, in qua liaeremus, cum 
llius pars utraque valde se probet iutellectui ; ut, 
Asira regunt homines ; nam et regere et non regere 
videntur. 

Dubitanti siquid aliud occurrat, quo pendeiis 
animus in alterutram partem propendeat, quod 
erat Dubium fit Probabile". Et potest, quod pro-T. 
batur, Verum esse, sed probanti tantum Verisimile 
est. Multis nihilominus assentimur isto raodo, et 
assensui nomen est Opinlo '. 

Est igitur Opinio propositionis tantum probabilis; ai 
eique nulla competit certitudo ; sed in ipsa sui 
ratione includit formidinem oppostti. Sunt Opi- 
nioni tanien Gradus quidam ad certitudinem, pro 
diverso pondere rationum quae assensum movent, 
diversi. Est quod omnibus, quod plerisque, quodT 
sapientibus videtur; et quod horum singulis, quod 
plerisquej quod celeberrimis ; quorum omnium 
• dispar est probabilitas ; quorumdam vero tanta, 
t ad certitudinem quam proxime accedat. 

[ §. 2. Qui Opinionem (h. e. assensum quemhbet 
ientia minorera) parlt, Syllogisraus appellatur 



I * "EvSofa Sf rbi boKouvra iraaui fl tok jrXeiUTOtc 7 toIe avtpols, koi 
aaiy 9 ™" trkctaroiv 5 Tois fMjXtcTTa yvwpiiuns ™! iehA^is. 
»ist, Top, i. 1. 3. Siich propoaitions form the preraises of 
dialectical ayllogisnis. 

° Ae&rtrai Bo^a* flvai irepl ri aXijflis jiiv 7 i^fwBoi, iviij(6fisvoV di 
Kol flXXBf ix'""- Tovro fl" iirriii imSXjj^ir T^r alUtoo wpatairms «al 

[o(. Anal. Post. i. 33. 3. 
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i.i.Dialecticus, AiaKeKTiKOS^, i. e. probabiliter di: 
rens : quaeque proprie dicitur Dialectica, est paA 
Logicae quae de hoc aglt Syllogismo. MultipleSi 
autero est materia circa quam versatur Opinio, eS 
per omnes sparsa disciplinas ; cujus infinitam pen* 
varietatem ad pauca capita revocavit Aristoteleaj 
et sub iis Effata Dialectica suis quasi in sedibul 
locavit. Haec itaque capita, Toirovs, i. e. LoeM 
appellat ; unde Syllogismus Dialecticus alio nomini 
Topicus dicitur*. 

De Locis Dialecticis et ad ea pertinentibia 
Effatis, sive (ut Scliolastici vocant) Maximis'? 

1, 2. Oii tho origm and difTereiit uses of Dialcctic, soiS| 
remarks will be found in tho Introduction. Ita name hai 
originally reference, not to the probable character of Qlt 
matter, but to the colloquial form. ' 

* The Toitai are general prineiplea of probability, standing in 
tbe same relation to the dialectic syllogism as tbe asioms t^ 
the deraonstratiTO. A definition is given, Rhet. ii. 26. I, tirn 
yiip trroixfioy «'1 twos ils 6 n^oXXa ivSuii^fiaTa fnmnra. The oHg&I 
of tbe nnme may be illustrated by calling it ttie plaee in whidl 
we look for raiddlc tcrais; with which may be compai^ 
Cicero's definition, Top. ch. 3. " Itaijuo licet definire, locunl 
esse argumenti sedem : argumentum autem. rationem, qui^ 
rei dubiEB faciat fidem." Cf. De Orat. ii. 174. Theopbrasttis' 
definition is given by Alexander, Schol. p. 353. a. 19. tan jif 

6 rrJTTOE, ffii Xty» Oe6<j>paim>s, ap^ nr ^ (rroixtuiv, dlf) ot Xnft^SiIva^ 

ritc wtpi eiiaiTTov dpx^c- J 

' The Scboolmen divided Loci into two kinds, which tJiag 
called Maximte, and DiffeTentim Ma^imarum. The former wert 
propositions expresEing a general principle of probability, ^oi 
even of certainty, for the term waa estended to include axiomaj 
such aa, " De quocunquo priodicatur definitio, et definituio.' 
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plura non loquor. Pro exemplo tamen hoc accipe : 
Inter Maximas Loci primi, qui est TVs/mowiwm, Top. i 
reperitur hfec ; Perilis credendum est in sua arte : 
ex qua elicitur hujusmodi Syllogismus Topicus. 
Quod (Pythagoras) Ipse dixit concedendum est: 
Migrare atiimas Ipse dixit ; ergo Migrare animas 
concedendum est. Probatur Major ; quia Peritis 

Ieredendum est in sua arte. 
f §. 3. Cestituoo eadem videtur, quje improprie 
vulgo dicitur Evidentia Moralis^; quteque iis con- 

The latter coDsisted of one or more words, expressing tlie 
point in wliich one maxiin differed froni another; e. g. the 
above maxim is said to be ex definkione et dejirdto ; ao in 
Aldrich's example tbe mitxim is, P&riti» credsndum eat in gua 
arte ; the differentia, Tmtimomum. The latter were Bometimes 
called simply Loei. Cf, Pctr. Jtlisp. Tract. v. The dislinction 
is not warranted by Aristotle, with whom the rAroi are always 
Propositions. 

The historj' of the word Maxim is given in a Icarned note 
by Sir W. Hamilton, Reid'B Works, p. 766. He shewa that 
it originated with Boethiua, by whom, however, it waa merely 
used as an adjective, in the phrase 'inaxiina propositio. The 
Schoolmen dropped the latter word, and employed maxinta ea 
a substantive. 

8 This paragrapli, Aldrich appears to have taken from tho 

Cartesians, and spoiled in the taking. Thus Clauberg, Logica, 

LP. I. qu. 133. " Qusenam axiomata mininium habent veritatis 

Lgen certitudinis? Contingenlia seu contingenter vera, b. e. quffi 

kita vera sunt ut falaa esse possint : ut si judicem matres amare 

Horum axiomatum certitudo vocatur vulgo 

MoralU, non quod in rebus tantum ethicis seu moralibus 

iocum habeat, scd quo<I aliter de talibus statuendo contra 

ttionos mores pleromque peccetur." Aud in the same manner, 
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venit effatis, de quibus nemo prudens dubitaverit : 
qualia praesertim sunt Principia ad vitam moresque 
pertinentia, cum conclusionibus quae ab his legitime 
deducuntur. Nam hujusmodi propositiones viden- 
tur esse plusquam probabiles, nondum tamen 
evidentes: neque enim eas quisque amplectitur 
quamprimum apprehendit; sed iis prudens sine 
ulla formidine assentitur. 

Certitudo ^ duplex est ; alia Objecti, quae est rei 

moral certainty is distinguished from metaphysical by Descartes. 
Methode, p. iv. This is obviously a totaUy different sense of 
the word certainty from that given at the beginning of the 
chapter. " Omnis homo est risibilis" can hardly by any 
stretch of language be called a moral precept. Moral certainty 
is a very different thing from demonstrative certainty, being 
merely a high degree of probability. But nothing can be more 
confused than the whole of this chapter. 

^ We have now got back again to demonstrative certainty. 
This part is taken from Sanderson, whose account is infinitely 
clearer than that of Aldrich. " Demonstratio est SyUogismus 
faciem scire, Scire autem unumquodque dicimur, cum causam 
cognoscimus propter quam res est, quod illius rei causa sit, 
nec possit res aliter se habere. Unde duplex oritur scientise 
certitudo : altera objecti, vel scibUis, quando rei causa proxima 
apprehenditur : altera subjecti, vel sdentis, quando sciens 
certus est rem non posse aliter se habere. Per illam dis- 
tinguitur scientia ab errore: per hanc ab opinione, quse includit 
in ratione sui formidinem oppositi." From the above account 
it is clear that there can be no degrees of either Certainty. 
For any obstacle as regards the object, renders the proposition 
no longer certain, but doubtful ; any consciousness of such in 
the subject, reduces the state of mind from knowledge to 
opinion. The same may be said of Evidence, in the proper 
limitation of the term. A proposition not sponte perspicuum 
may be certain, but is not evident. 
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percipiendas ; alia Suhjecti, quse est IiitellectQs 
percipientis'. Et utrique sui sunt gradus. Est 
enim Certius certitudine Objecti, Jd cui minus 
obest ; certitudine Subjecti, cui quod obsit minus 
percipitur. Evidentia similiter duplex est : Ohjecti 
nempe, et Subjecti ; et utrique sui sunt gradus. 
Sispar enira evidentia est, prout id quod percipitur 
■vel est sponte perspicuum ; vel a sponte perspicuo 
propius abest ; vel utrumvis horum videtur. 

Atque hinc, rursus, Evidentia^ multifariara divi- 



On the history of tlie terma Object anil Svigect, Objeclim 
and Sulgective, see Sir W. Hamilton's note, Riiid's Works, 
J. 606. and Trendelenburg. Elementa, §. 1. The variations 
lietween the scholastic and the modem seDi^e of these ternts 
are however in this partioiilar relation unimportant, Where 
fowuiledge or certainty is spoken of, the subject of inherence 
\in the scholastic sense) is the mind as knowing; and the 
:t>bject proper is the thing as known ; aud tbus far, the 
iisG of the same terms is nearly coincident; though 
vhen viewed out of relation to the act of knowledge, the two 
fcOTnenclatures are exactly the reverse of each other. In our 
])resent point of view we may distinguish certUudo a^eoti as a 
•^ality of the proposition as apprekended. by tke mind, asd certi- 
tudo suhjecti as astate qf themind aa apprekending tlie propotition ; 
and in this sense the two nre inseporable irom each other, 
Ibeing only the same act of thought viewed from oppoaite 
This is the on!y sense of objeet and subjecl with 
■which Logic haa any concern. The subjective exietence, as the 
Bcboolmen would call it, or the objtctive exi&tenee, as the 
moderns Avould call it, of things out of the act of thought, 
belongs to a metaphysical inquiry, with which, as Logicians, 

) have no ooncem. 

* Evidence is here estended so as to include not only 
«xiomatic luil demonstrated propositions. Thia hcenco 
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ditur. Sed nostro sufficit instituto, quod hBec, di 
qua loquimur, Propositionis Evidenda, vel es 
1. Axiomatis spoiite perspicui ; cui proinde sini 
uUa probatione assentimur : vel 2. Conclusiomi 
ab ejusmodi axiomatibus (immediate an medii 
parum refert, modo) rite deductEe. Nam ci 
una sit Veritas, sibi constans, apteque cohsereruC 
quodque verum, vel per se certum atque evidei 
sit, vel cum effatis quibusdam certis et evidentibi 
necessario connexum ; fit, ut quamprimum appre 
henditur hffic connexio, eadem omnia quasi lui 
perfusa, parera (specie) consequantur assensum. 

§. 4. Qui postremBe huic evidentiae competi 
assensus apud Logicos vocatur Scientia, Est igitu 
Scientia conclusionis certOE et evidentis, a prEemisai 
certis et evidentibus legitime deductae'. Certiti 
dinera vero utramque intelligo; et utramque (tat 
Objecti scilicet quam Subjecti) evidentiam. Nai 
" per Objecti certitudinem Scientia distinguitur a 
Errore; per Subjecti certitudinem ab Opinione 

Aldrieh perhaps took frora Crakanthovpe, who uees certa 
and evident os syDonymous terms ; but he departs iroiii h 
principal aiithority, Sanderson, an<I is inconsistent with hio 
self. Evidenl sbould be Umit«d to the axioms, Uiq ori^a 
premises of demonstration ; certain, to the conclusion. 

' It would be better to say, " conclusionis certffl, a prEemisaii 
certis vel evidentibus." Tho premisea in demonstration n 
he axiomatic principles, or the cosclusions of previous dem<H 
strations. In botb cases tho reault is teienlia, though in 1i 
Jatter the demonslration Is iMt- potissima. 

" Stricttj apeaking, objectivp anrt subiective certointy g 
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Si desit evidentia subjecti, nulla est Scientta ; ubi 
sola adest, persuaso tantum, non realis evidentia 
est. 

Qui Sclentiam parit Syllogismus appellatur Aq. Posi 
Scientificus; alio nomine, ' ATroStiKTiKos Demon-i-i.i. 
siratimis, et interdum Demonstratio. Conclusiones ^' ' 
enim certas et evidentes apud Mathematicos repe- 
riri multas in confesso est : cumque Illi, quse 



i 



thought eannot be aotually separated from eaoh other, being 
merely the same act of tbought viewed from opposite sides. 
Of objects out of the act of thought, the thinker knows 
nothiug. But in compariDg two minds together, one of 
whom ia supposed to have a firm convietion of a true pro- 
position on sufficient grounds, thc otber an cquaUy firm con- 
viction of a false proposition, the difference between them 
will he, not in the state of conviction which ia common to 
both, but in tbe object on wliich it is exerciBed; and the 
change from error to Jtuowledge will be effected by the 
substitution of one object for anothcr. On the other hand, 
if a truth known scientifically by one man is assented to with 
hesitation by another, the difference lies in their reapective 
Btates of mind in relation to a eommon object, and the cbange 
jrom opinton to knowledge will consiEt in a di£FereQt mode of 
contemplating the same truth. Hence, in strict accuracy, we 
ahould say, Ihat tbe characteristic of error is the attribution 
certainty to a wrong object; that of opiuion, the absence 
»f certainty in the subject. The criterion of knowledge from 
itrictly the cbaracter of tlie object as it appears to a 
[htly informedmind; andhonce, among the later Logicians, 
findresjieclu ohjectiuseA as equivalent Xopt^rse; andoppoeed 
re^ectu gutgecti, as it appears to this paiticular thinker. 
This forms the coimectiug link between tbe scbolastic use 
of oltjective to denote wliat exists only in thought, and the 
modem use, to denote the absolule affections of tbinga 
without the mind. 
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docent, soleant adjuncto Diagranimate ostenden 
seque propterea non rem probare, sed (quoj 
majorem innuit evidentiam) demonstrare dicana 
arcessito igitur ab iilis vocabulo, Syllogismus sei 
faciens apud Logicos vocatur Demoiistratio. CuiQ 
que in Scientia (siqua forte possibilitas, tamen)! 
nuUus sit erroris metus ; quod liujusmodi Syllo«l 
gismis, sive uno, sive pluribus probatur, id libentf 
agnoscimus sicut perhibetur tta esse ; et 
(saltem naturaliter) se habere non posse. 



§. 5. Dc^ sunt Demonstrationis species. Prin; 

quEB demonstrat Otl, sive Quod res sit ; probandoa 

vel simpliciter et directe rem ita esse, et tui 

Anai, Pr. vocatur Ostcnstva, seu potius Directa ; vel si no^ 

An. Pobl sit, absurdi aliquid necessario secuturum, Hse 

est quas Gr^ce dicitur 'ATroyw)^ ", Latine, ducei 

" otnrYayj]' ducem ad impossihile. This is onlj a correot j 
rendering of tbe Aristotelian mrayiBy^ tlt t6 qBuwh-oifj s 
note e. The term nn-oyioy^, wben it occurs by itself. has 4 
different meaning. It is a syllogism wbose major premisa | 
certain, and its minor either more probable or more t 
demonstmble tban the conclusion. It tliua lioMs an int^ 
mediate plnco between tbe demonstrative and the di&leo| 
syllogism. 8ee Anal. Vr. ii. 26. 

Tbe connecting notion between these two aenses of & 
Beems to bc tbat of a ehanye of queition; a tuminff u^&om ti 
immediato point to bc proved tu something else on whioh | 
may be made to depend. Thus, in the deduclio ad h 
inBtead of proving the original quoBtion directly, we attem|rf 
to ahew Ibe falsehood of its contradictory ; and in the preBOi 
ease we abandon tbe immediate proof of the conclusion foM 
Ibat of thc minor promiac nn which it depcnds. 
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i absurdum, impossibile, incommodum, uno verbo 
tcte dixeris Obliquam. Exemplum ejus dat re- 
lctio Syllogismi a Baroko vel Bokardo ad Bar- 



1.13.3, 

causaraii.io,4_(i. 

IT. 17.3. 



fOstensiva Directa fit duobus modis. 
^l. Quando aliquid demonstratur ^pev Effbctum ; a 
: si diceres, Luna Soli opposita nigra cernitur ; 
go patitur Eclipsin. 2. Quando per Causam^ 
viotam; ut si idem colligeres quia Sol et Luna 
mametraliter opponuntur. Quod si illud demon- 
strares per Caiisam proxtmam, quia nempe Terra 
inter Solem et Lunam interponitur, tum fieret 

Secunda Demonstrationis species Aiori, i. e. quKAn. Post. 
docet Quare, vel Propter quid res sit 
ejus assignando, non quamcunque, sed 
Bseu immediatam". Sic enim atatuunt Logici quod 

^■k; * Immediattm,. The word Siifiros is U3cd in two senses by 
^Hftlistotle. 1. For a proposition not proved by any Idgker 
* middle term ; i. e. au aiciomatic principle, fonning tlie first 
premiae of a demonstration. Sucb is the senso in Anal. 
Fost. i, '2. 9. and ii, 10. 1, S. For a premise immediate as 
regards its conclusion ; i. e. not requiring the inBertioii of 
lower middle terms to connect ita terms with tbose of the 
conclusion. Such is the sense in An. Post. i. 13. ]. This 
aecond sense is intended here. 

immediatc propositlon in the first sense, the favourite 
V^Aeholastio example waa, Omne animal rationale est risibile; the 
redioate being regarded as flowing directly from the aubject, 
it as oonnected with it by any intervening cause. Whereas 
B Aomo eat riaibUis, hetween predicate aud subject intervenes 
I middle term rationalii. Sec AquLnas, Opusc. 48. dc 
amon. cnp. 5. Znbftrella, iu I. Anal. Post, c. 2. 
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Scietttia omnis est Cognitto ret per cattsami 
proprie dicta per proprtam, h. e. proximam : naa^, 
per remotam Cur sit aliquatenus ostenditur ; nihtt; 
amplius quam Quod sit demonstratur. 

Utriusque Speciei membra gradu differunt. Nam. 
obliqua oti est deterior directa, quia non demoB" 
strat rem tta esse, nisi quatenus docet eom aliter 
habere non posse ; quod tametsi eodem redes^ 
tamen animo minus satisfacit; nam si par sit 
utrobique Certitudo, hujus tamen minor Evidentl» 
est^ 

Habet et Aioti suos gradus ; quia potest 
causa proxima quse non est prima, h. e. per se 
nota et indemonstrabilis : cujus ideo prtefertut 
Evidentia, quia (contra quam cEeterge) sua luce 
conspicua, et nihil indiget aliena. Quare, qu» 

cont. 9. Hence tlie foUowing speoimen of a demonstmtii 

Omne animal Tationals est risibtie; 

Omni» homo e»t animal ratiojiaU : ergo 

Omnis homo m risibilis. 
Any gubsequent demonstration from this coneluaioa; 
Omnis Philosoplim eat homo ; ergo Omnis Philosophui i 
risibilis; would be per causam proxi^nam, sed noa 
Whetber tbie distinction can fairly be traced to AriatoUe | 
questionftble. 8ome further remarks will be found, Appendi 
noteK. 

' Here we have a tbird meaning of evidentia. It ia noi 
not the evidentness of a Proposition, but that of a Demom 
(MHi ; i. e. the clearness of conneetion between premisDS 8 
cnnclusion. 
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hanc adhibet causam Demonstratio, et habetur^ et 
nominatur Potissima. 

Sunt igitur ex mente Logicorum Demonstrandi 
quatuor modi ; quorum alter alteri evidentia, adeo- 
que dignitate, praestat^. Valet Demonstratio obli- 
qua ; Potens est quaelibet Directa ; Potior quae per 
causam proximam^ Potissima quae per primam 
demonstrat. Hujus est vulgata illa Definitio, An. Post. 
Syllogismus constans veris, primis, immediatis, notio- 
ribtis, prioribus, et causis Conclusionis^. Exem- 
plum, nisi forte apud Mathematicos^ an uspiam 
occurrat nescio. 

*» The following table may assist the leamer. 

Demonstratio 

I 



Qaod sit Propter qnid sit 

I i_ 



Obliqna Directa Non Potissima Potissima 



per dednctionem 
ad impossibile 



per cansam per causam 

proximam qnee proximam et 

non est piima primam 



per effectom per cansam 
remotam 

' This definition is translated from Aristotle. 'ATrcJdeiftj^ 8e 

Xeym avKKoyuriAbv hruTTqyuoviK^v, *EmaTrjfiovuc6v de Xeyo) Koff tv r^ 
?;^«y avTov hnoTdfuBa* Et Toiwv iari rh imoTafrdai olov ^6€fi€V, 
avayKri Ka\ t^v airodeiKTiK^v imoTrifirjv i^ akri6&v r etvai Koi nponTcov 
Ka\ diAia^tov Kxii yvmpiiuiyrepciv kcu irporipov Ka\ oXtI&v tov avimepda^iiaTog. 

Anal. Post. i. 2. 2. See further, Appendix, note K. 
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CAP. VI. 
De Methodo*'. 

§. 1. Methodus est talis dispositio partiura 
alicujus disciplinae^ ut integra facilius discatur^ 

* Mtdobos in Aristotle is employed with various shades of 
meaning ; 1 . for any instrument of acquiring or communicating 
knowledge ; as in de An. i. 1.4. ir6T€pov dir^^iiigrig iaraf tj ^ud- 
p€<rig fj Koi Tig SKKn tUBo^g. Cf. Pbiloponus, Scholia, p. *235, a. 10. 

2. for knowledge reduced to system ; and thus as equivalent 
to eiriarrifirj : Phys. Ausc. i. 1. 1. Eth. Nic. i. 1. 1. Top. i. 2. 2. 

3. for a systematic treatise on any branch of knowledge, 
synonymous with npayfiareia : Polit. iv. 2. 1. vi. 2. 6. Eth. Nic. 
i. 2. 9. But Method, in the present sense of arrangement, is 
not treated of in the logical writings of Aristotle, with the 
exception of a few rules for the arrangement {rdSig) of a dialec- 
tical disputation in the eighth book of the Topics. A lost 
treatise, called Methodica, is mentioned in the Rhetoric, I. 2. 
Method, as a distinct part of Logic, was first introduced by 
Ramus, and from him passed to the logical writings of the 
Cartesians and of Gassendi, by whom it was treated as a 
fourth part of Logic, Like most of the additions to the 
Aristotelian system, it was originally the property of the 
Ehetoricians. 

^ Method has been treated of by Logicians in two principal 
senses. 1. As a process of inference from the known to the 
unknown ; which is the earlier sense of the term, and sanc- 
tioned by Aristotle and his Greek interpreters. 2. As an 
arrangement of truths already known, with a view of com- 
municating them to others. The last corresponds to the 
Greek rd^is, and should rather be called Ordo. It is distin- 
guished from the first by Zabarella and others. Aldrich's 
definition corresponds only to the second sense of Methodus ; 
but in his subsequent division he confounds it with the first. 
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Estque duplex. 1. Inventionis, quae disciplinaeEth. Nic. 

12 6 

praecepta invenit ; 2. Doctrinoe, quae tradit. Prior phys.Ausc. 
procedit a sensibilibus, et singularibus, quae sunt 
nohis notiora, ad intelligibilia, et universalia, quae 
sunt notiora naturce: Posterior, contra^ 



I. 1. 1. 



Method in either sense is not properly a part of Pure or 
Formal Logic. It is an application of Logic to the discovery 
or communication of truths in material science : its rules 
cannot be determined a jniori from the laws of thought ; but 
must be gathered empirically from the examination of parti- 
cular sciences, and will require modification in many instances 
from the particular matter with which they have to deal. 

® The Methodus Inventionis can only be a process of inference : 
for no arrangement of parts is possible before they have been 
discovered. The discovery of general principles from individual 
objects of sense, if limited to the inferential process itself, 
will be Induction. The term, however, is sometimes extended 
so as to include the preliminary accumulation of individuals. 
In this wider sense it will embrace the four successive steps 
given by Ajistotle, Anal. Post. ii. 19. aio-^o-ty, /xj^/x»/, ifm^ipia, 

iiraycayri, 

But the Methodus Inventionis must not be absolutelv limited 
to Induction and its preliminaries, though these are the most 
important instruments of discovery. In some sciences, as in 
mathematics, truths are chiefly discovered by demonstration ; 
and, till so discovered, cannot, of course, be imparted to others 
by the methodus doctrina, 

Induction and Syllogism are the only two methods of 
inference, The Greek commentators, Ammonius and Eu- 
stratius, enumerate four, adding Division and Definition ; but 
in these last there is no reasoning process. See Zabarella, 
de Methodis, lib. iii. cap. 5 sqq. If we extend the method of 
discovery beyond the process of inference proper, so as to 
include any accumulation of knowledge, we may distinguish 
three principal instruments. 1 . Pure experience, applicable to 
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Methodus Doctrinae duplex est. ^Peffecta,aKfHmr 
fiOTix^; et Impetfecta, e^arrepuclj. Perfecta rur- 
sus, vel UniversaUs est, qua int^ra disciplina, vel 
Particularu, qua aliqua disdplinae pars docetur. 
Utraque duplex est 
Aii.Post. 1. Compositoria sive Synthetica^, quae inservit 

I.' 10. 4. 

Eth. Nic. 

^•^•^' the acquisition of historical knowledge. 2. Demonstration, 
applicable to sciences of pore reasoning. 3. Indaction, ap- 
plicable to mixed sciences of reasoning and £Bct. Cf. Fries, 
' System der Logik, §. 117. 

^ The Methodus Doctrirus is not in the same sense a process 
of inference from known to unknown ; for the parts are snp- 
posed to be known already to the teacher, and are methodically 
arranged for the benefit of the leamer. This then corresponds 
rather to Order than to Method in the proper sense. It may 
be an arrangement either of the whole or of a portion of a 
subject; and is thus either universal or particular. Of. 
Zabarella, de Methodis, lib. ii. cap. 20. The distinction 
between the Perfect and Imperfect Method is not usnally 
recognised by writers on the subject Aldrich is thinking of 
the acroamatic and exoteric teaching of Aristotle and others ; 
the characteristic feature of the latter being the suppression 
of certain doctrines as not fitted for a promiscuous audience. 
Whereas the universal and particular Methods merely relate 
to the whole and the parts in the same exposition. 

« On Synthesis and Analysis, and the various employment 
of both, some remarks will be found in the Appendix, note G. 
The notion of Synthesis in the present passage corresponds 
to that of Metaphysical parts and whole, which is there men- 
tioned as applicable to a syllogistic process from a general 
principle to its particular application. Not so that of Analysis ; 
whicb in the present passage is also aprocess from the universal 
to the particular, not from the particular to the universal. 
By Subjectum is meant the most general Subject whose pro- 
perties the Science investigates ; as Magnitude in Geometry. 
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[iscipiinis Theoreticis ; et a notione Subjecli 
Qcipiens, principia ejus et species investigat, 
lonec a suninio genere in ista disciplina per- 
eniat ad infimam speciem^ 2. Resolutoria siveEi 
i}ialytica^, quie inservit disciplinis Practicis ; etv: 

Vi 
Jhe Principia aro ttie dpxnl *'£ '''i or axiomatic principles, from 
rhioh the demonstration cominences. Spedes are the sub- 
livisions of the general Suhject; as the square, tlie triangle, 

. Cf. Anal. Post. i, 10, 4. Uaa-a yhp airobtntTii^ nricTT^/i^ TTtpl 

^OTiv, oiro j-f tlvai Tietrat (ralka 8" (iri-l t6 ytrat, oC tuv xaff oitA 
ftjfidrac tori StapTjTtKfi) Kai ri KDtvfi Xeydfiewi df (lipiro, t£ ii- flyic&raiv 

dlFofiEiiiwcri, Kal TpiTOV To 7r(i^7, £1' ti •rqfiaivti icain-ov Xa/i^ai'(i. On 

Ae positioii of tbese Id demonetratioD, some remarks wiU be 
Ifeund in Appendix, note C and K : see also Tvendelenburg, 

Brlauterungen, p. 118. 

" EKQmplum evidens in primis est in scientia physica, 
Bbi primum tractatur de corpore naturoli in genere, deque 
ftffectionibus ejus et principiis; post descenditur ad speeies 
SJorporis naturalis, videiicet corpus simplex, ccelum, cle- 
mentum; poat mistum, idque iterum vel imperfecte mixtum, 
vel meteora; ■post perfecte mixtum, idque iterum vel in- 
matum, ut mctalla, minernlia, vcl animatum, idque vel 
Tegetans, ul planta, ve! aentiena : idque iterum vel irra- 
ticnale, ubi tractantur omuia anitualia bruta: vel rationaJe, 
Int homo; atque ita a summo genere ad species infimas 

tevenitur. Eadem methodus observntur in mathematica et 
tehjsica." Keckermaiin, Syst, Log. lib. iii. Tract. ii. cap. 1. 
Cf. Zabarella, de Metli. lib. ii, cap. 7. 

1 The Analytic, aa well as the Synthetic Method, obaervea 
t deductive order from preraises to conclusion. Its name 

a refera, not to the metaphysical relations of Species and 

F£leTtu& as whole and part, but to that common illustration of 

Ari9totle's, by which, in productive or practical operation, the 

product or end is represented as a whole, and tbe materials or 

means as parts. The oi-der of teaching will be the sarae as that 

L of delibevation ; the revcrseof tliatof operation. The foUowing 
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a notione Finis incipiens, subjectum^ et tandem 
media investigat^ 

Regulae Methodi generales hae sunt. In tra- 
denda disciplina 1. Nihil desit aut redundet 
2. Singulae partes inter se consentiant. 3. Nihil 
tractetur quod non sit subjecto aut fini homo- 
geneum. 4. Singulae partes aptis transitionibus 
connectantur. 



passages may illustrate the image. Eth. Nic. iii. 5. ] 1. aXX^ 

B^fievoi riXos rt, n&s Koi dUi riv&v tfoTM (TKOirovfTiy kcli bth frXeuSiwy 
fiey fJMivojjJvov yiveaScu dih rivos paara kcu JcoXXurra ifrurKOjrovaiy dC 
€v65 d* hnr€KovyL€Vov n&s dih rovrov tarai KOKilvo bi2i rivos, ems itv 
TKBoxriv «ri t6 irpSrrov airiov, t €V r§ €vp€(rti caxar^v iarur 6 yip 
fiov\€v6fi€vos €OiK€ (i^rciy Kal dva\v€iv &ow€p diaypaiifjLa . .. Koi r6 
tfaxofov €V rj dvaXvaei irpSyrov iv rj yeyecrei. Eth. Nic. vi. 13. 10. 
ol yhp (TvWoyiaiioX r&v npaKT&v dpx^v txovris €l<riv, eireidY) Toi6vd€ 
r6 riXos Kal r6 Sipiarov. vii. 9. 4. eV de rcus irpo^tn r6 oi^ €V€Ka 
dpx^l &air€p €V roXs p^rjfiaTiKois ai vnoOia-^is» An example of the 

deliberative and practical processes wiU be foimd, Metaph. 
vi. 7. 7. 

By siibjectum is meant the subjectum operationis, or materia 
circa quam, more properly called the olject; by m^dia, the 
means by which out of this matter the end is produced. In 
building, e. g. the house is the end; the materials the subject; 
the act of building, the means, In Ethics, as treated by 
Aristotle, happiness is the end; man the suhject; virtue the 
means. 

^ Exemplum evidens methodi analyticee ab Aristotele in 
Ethicis proponitur, ubi libro primo Jinis prsecognoscitur, 
scilicet felicitas ; post subjectum, nimirum hominis appetitus, 
seu voluntas, et intellectus ; sequentibus libris media tra- 
duntur, per quse finis introducitur, videlicet virtutes theo- 
reticse et practicsB." Keckermann, Syst. Log. lib. iii. tr. 2. 
cap. 1. 



» 
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5. Prascedat in docendo, sine quo alterum intel- 
ligi non potest, ipsum vero sine altero potest. 

§. 2. In tradendis disciplinls suis MatheDiatici 
hac utuntur methodo'. 1. Vocum significationem 
constituunt : h. e. Vocabula artis suo quodque loco 
sic definiuiit, ut legem sibi statuant iis nusquam 
uti, praeterquam in eo sensu quem explicat defi- 
nitio. 2. Definitionibus subjungunt Axiomata, 
quas et Koims ivvoias vocant^ ; h. e. efFata sponte 
perspicua, quibus in decursu operis utendum vident. 

3. PosthEec adjiciunt Postulata, qute ad praxin 
spectant ; suntque per se certa et evidentia ; quae 
proinde sine probatione concedi suo jure postulant. 

4. Hiscepositis, propositionesdemonstrant; ordine, 
et, quoad fieri potest, affirmate : una lege con- 
tenti, ut, quicquid denionstratum eunt, ex ante 
datis vel probatis manifestum faciant. Cstera, in 
quibus methodi prEeceptores multi sunt et odiosi, 
non morantur. 



Hae utwUv.T imthndu. For a further account of the mothod 
of mathematical reasoniDg, see Appendix, note L, on the 
liOgio of Geometry. 

J The Koiral fvmuu of the Mathematicians correspond to the 
u^iinjiara of Aristotle. The latter term is not used by Euclid ; 
nor by any of the early Mathematicians in its Aristotelian 
aensfl. Among tbe Stoies, aseiom waa synonymous with pro- 
potition, and in this sensa it is mentioned in a passage of 
Apuleius, quoted p. 44, note ft. For a full history of the 
term and ita several uses, see Sir W. Hamilton's note, Reids 
Works, p. 764. 
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Mathematicorum methodum in caeteris artibus 
et scientiis, si tenere non liceat^ aemulari certe 
licet. Quo ad hanc quaeque proprius accedit, eo 
cseteris perfectior, et ad docendum aptior videtur. 
Sed ad ea quae docentur retinenda, nihil est utilius 
absoluti operis Conspectu; in quo, ea quae sunt 
ante (extra ordinem fortasse) demonstrata, suis 
quaeque in locis, h. e. servata Logicorum methodo, 
reponantur. 
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Solufio Sophismatum". 

. 1. CujuscuNQUE Syllogismi difficultas ad duas 

Species revocari poterit ; alteram, quae in Argu- 

menti Materia, alteram, quEe in Forma consistit : 

nam qui has duas expedire noverit, is in tertia, quse 

rex ambarura coraplexione oritur, non hffirebit. 
B The es«inatioo of Fallacieg is cxtralogical, except when 
the consequence is foiTnally invalid ; in wbich case it may be 
det«cted by the ordinary rules of syllogism. The following 
Sophisms are not all suaceptible of this solution. They are 
mostly raaterial fallaoies, arising from ambiguity of language 
or falsilj of assertion. But Ihey are not treated of by Aristotle 
as belonging to the Science of Logic, but to the Art of Dia- 
tectic, of whicA, as has been before observed, a considerable 
portJoli is material. In fact, Aristotle's Treatise mpi •nx^iunviar 
iKiyxn"' is merely an accou.iit of tlie pseudo-refutations prin- 
cipally in use among the Sophiats of his day, whether depend- 
ing upon equivocal language, false assumption, or iUogical 
reasoning. In relation to Logic, it has iittle more than a 
historical value. A strictly logical classification of fallaoies 
should commeDce by distinguishing, in all the three operations 
of thought, between the matter wliich is given to, and the/om 
vbich is given by the thinlting aot. Acts of conception, judg- 
I ment, or reasoning whioh violate the laws of thought, and are 
l therefore defective in form, should be classed as logical fal- 
■ lacies; those which are faulty in the conditions preliminary 
of thought should be classed as material. See 
|farther. Prolegomena Logica, p. S37. (and ed. p. 266.) and 
, Appendix, note M. 

K 2 
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Si inciderit Materia difflcilis, unicum huic malo 
remedium est, disciplinam uude desumitur argu- 
mentuni, fidelitcT didicisse; quod ut facias, Instru- 
menti operam tibi Logica prsestabit; sed ulterius 
nihil confert. Proprium illi munus est Syllogismi 
Formam explorare ; h. e. Utrum Conclusio ex 
Pr^raissis consequatur propter ipsum CoUigendi 
modum : Sed aii ponendaa sint Prjemissse (nisi 
forte sint pure LogicEe) aliunde discendum est, 
Sicubi autem Syllogismus qui legitimus non est, 
videatur tamen ; aut contra ; (quorum utrumque 
saepissime, et de causis pene infinitis accidit) For- 
malem ejus Consequentiam excutere est Artis 
Logicie. 

Qui hoc opus aggreditur, id sibi negotii datum 
sciat, ut DifBcilem suum Syllogismum, primo in 
Categoricum purum, vel in plures, si opus sit, con- 
vertat; tum ad Canonem accurate exigat; cujus 
operis ratio prscedente Libro abunde declarata 
[. est. Summa rei huc redit. Consideranda est 
primo Conclusio ; ejusque Termini solerter dis- 
tinguendi : Prredicatum enira est Major Terminus 
Syllogismi ; qui proinde Prsemissam quoque Ma- 
jorem indicabit ; Subjectum pariter Minorem ; et 
in utraque .sese offeret Argumentum sive Terminus 
Medius: Unde et si desit Pra^missarum alterutra, 
facile suppleri poterit. Hisce cognitis, nec Figura 
Syllogismi, nec Modus latebit ; qui si legitime, nec 
tamen vere concludere videatur, quserendum annon 
anceps sit aliquis trium Terminorum? nam si in iis 



nulla lateat anibiguitas, necessarjo falsa erit altera 
Praemissariim, 

Hunc in raodum licebit Syllogismum quemvis 
Categoricum purum explorare ; qualis si non sit 
qui proponitur, quam facilHme fiet, per ea quEe 
priore Libro, extremo Capite tertio, et toto quarto 
sunt ostensa. Siquid amplius restet, id Exemplis 
melius quam Prgeceptis docebitur. 

.2. Ordiemur autem a facillimis ; nempe vete-soph. 
rum Sophistarum 7altaciis ; quarum 13 speciesi. i. 
enumerat Aristoteles ; sex, quee muUiplicitale dic- 
tionis; septem, qufe aliquo extra dictionem vitio 
!aborarent\ Et erat aliqua fortasse difiicultas in 

" Of the Aristotelian division of Fallaciea into oJ irapd ttjv 
\i^v and ol f|oi T^s XrJfMt, Ai-clibisbop Wbittely observes, that 
it has not hitberto beeii grounded on aijy distiiict priuciple : 
lie therefore adopts o. cuiijectural eKplaDatiou, according to 
which the former are int^rpreted as logical Fallacies, in which 
the conclusion does n.ol follow from the premiBes ; the latter, 
s material Fallacies, where tJie concliaaion does follow, the 
■felsehood being in the assumption. Thia, however, is aot 
ancient principle of distinction, which is staled, with 
TOore or loss deamess, by several Logiciaus. To go no 
higher than Sauderson ; we find, " Fallacia omnis in dictione 
Writur ex dictioiiis aliqua multiplicitate. Est autem Multiples 
fialiud QCtuale ; quando dictio invariatu muica siguiflcat ; ut iu 
•aquivoeatione, et amphilioUa. Aliud putentiule: quando dictio 
iquDBd prolationem aliqiio modo variata, multa significat ; ut 
aompositione, divisioiui, et aci»ntu. Aliud phantasticum : 
quandu dictio unum reipsa significans, videtiir tamen multa 
«ignificai-e; ut \n JiijMra dUliotiis. Fsllacite extra dictionem 
Sunt in quibus contiugit deceptio, non tam ex multiplici 
iqiio latente iu vocibus ipsis, quara ex ignoratione rerum." 



I 
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earum aliquibus. juxta veterem disputaudi (h, 
interrogandi) morem propositis; sed profecto nenio 
tam obtusus est, qut non casdem Syllogistice pro- 
positas agnoscat statim, et derideat, V. g. Erit for- 
tasse qui rogatus Quod non amiserit utntm habeat 
necne ? non intelligat se captum iri, sive simplicit» 
habere se, sive non habere responderit: at proposito 
hujusmodi Syllogismo, Quod non amisisti habea^ 
Cornua non amhisti ; Ergo habes : Vel Quod m 
amisisti non habes ; Oculos non amisisti ; Ergo m 
habes ; quid reponat nemo non videt. 

This pnnciple is found in AlQxandor of Aphrodisiaa, Scholt) 
p. 398, b, 28. ; and still earlier, if the work be genuiue, 

Treatise jtepX rmv mpa riir \i$iii aotpurnarav, ascribed to ' 

Iudeed it inay be gathered from Aristotle himseli'; Sopt 
Elench. 4, 1. 6. 3. T, 3. Occam states the distioction ( 
more clearly. " Fallaciffi in dictione sunt illte penes qm 
secundum omnes modos peccant sophistica argumenta coia 
posita ex signis voIuntArie inBtitutis. Fallacise eKtm diotionen 
aunt illte penea quas peccant arguoienta tam composita t 
signis voluutarie institutis quam composita ex signis natura 
ter significaDtibu3." Logica, iii. 4. cap. 1. The former ariai 
ironi defecta in the arbitrary sigus of Ihought, and bence a 
generally confined to a single language, and disappear ( 
being ti-anslated inlo another. The latter are in the thouf 
itBsIf, wliether materially, in the false application of notloi 
to things, or formally, in tbe violation of the laws by whid 
the operations of the reason should be govemed ; and tho 
adhere ta the thought, in whatever langiiage it may be « 
presaed. Under this head are tiius included both fal 
judgments and illogical ]'easoninge. These Fallacies a 
connected with language only secondarily and accideulalljK 
tho former primarily and osaentially. See fni-ther, Wwti 
vol. ii. p. 53^. 



Faliacije diction/s, sive in dictione, sex sunt°. 
§.3. 1. Fallacia (Equivocationis, sive nata exsi 
Iroce Eequivoca ; ut, Canis est animal ; Sirius esli. 
' Ergo, Sirius esl animal. In hoc quatuor 
nnt termini ; quorum duo, vox Canis sequivoce 
umpta. 

2. Fallacia amphiboliw ; sive nata ex sententiasi 
^mphibola, h. e. ancipitis structurje; ut Quod fan-t. 

^gitur a Socrate illud sentit ; Columna tangitur a 
Socraie ; Ergo Columna senfit. Vox sentit, non 
sponte, sed in hac structura est ambigua ; cujus 
vi, in Majori significat Sentit Socrates ; in Con- 
clusione, Sentit Socratem ; Quare Syllogismus 
habet quatuor terminos. 

3. 4. Fallacia Compositionis^, ubi datum in sensus. 



" Witb the following acoount of the Fallacies may be com- 

feiEired the correspanding cliapter in the Bhetoric, ii. Q4. In 

1, howcver, it miist be remembered, that the present 

fophisins occitr in a disputation carried on in colloquial fortn 

Wtween antagonistB, and conforming to establisbed mles; 

prhereas those are introduced ad libUum bj an Orator in tbe 

jourse of hia speech. Hence, though the principle of deception 

e aimilar, the manner of its application will not always 

borrespond. The same caution is stilt more necessary in 

aamining modero speoimens of Sopbistry. 

* This Fallacy, as treated by Aristotle, includes a wrong 

mpOBition of clauses in a sentence capable of two punc- 

Eaations. In this extGnaion, the examples }iossibitB est m- 

<!. stare, iti:, are easily included mider Composition ; the 

lense varying according as iedenlem isjoined v/ith possibUe eat, 

vith stare. The Fallacy of Division, in lilte manner, will 

i&clude the separatiou of clauses which onght to lie uoited. 
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diviso sumitur in sensu composito ; ut, Duo et Tna 
mnt Par et Impar ; Quinque sunt Diio et Tria 
Ergo Quinque sunt Par et Inipar'. Fallacia Divi 

\.sionis, quando datutn m sensu composito sumitur 
in diviso ; ut, Planetce sunt seplem: Sol et Lutia, 
sunt Planetce ; Ergo Sol et Luna sunt septea^ 
Utroque modo quatuor sunt termini si aperttt 
loquaris. V. g. Prioris Syllogismi mens est, DiM»! 
et Tria seorsim accepia sunt Par et Irapar. Quin-. 
que suut Duo et Tria in unum composita, &c. Poste 
rioris vero, Planetse col/ective sumpti sunt sep 
tem; Sol et Luna sunt Planetae distribuiive sumi 
&c. Unde duplex utrobique Medius. 

" Huc referri solent hujusmodi Orationes; Po\ 

i. " sibile est album esse nigrum ; Possibile est sedert 
" tem stare : dubito an satis recte ; quia tanto 
"acumine non est opus, Potest quidem albun^ 
"Jieri nigrum ; et Possibile est sedenti stare ; i 
" si haec vellesj incongrue locutus es. Utraqu 
" igitur Oratio est simpliciter neganda ; vel i 
" aperte falsa si sit congrua, vel si non sit congrui 
" quia non eat Propositio." 

5. Fallacia Accentus seu Prosodiae ' potius, quand 



" In these inBtaiiues, tlie verbal defect lies in the copul 
Two ftnd three are (constitute) five. Two and three a 
(severally) even and odd, 

' Tlie Fallacin Prosodia, as Aristotfe obaerves, is a Fallai 
in writing only, not in speaking. hepores and Upbre» have t 
ambiguity when rightly pronounced. The first example (i 
ergo ctrvua). Biippoaing tlie pronunciation of both words to 
the 9ame, is not properly an instanco of this Pallacy. 
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pTo eodem sumuntur qu^ vel Lltera, vel Spiritu, 
vel Tempore, vel Accentu sunt diversa : ut, Est 
servm Ergo est cei-vus ; Est am Ergo est hara. 
Est malum (an apple) Ergo malum (an evil). 
Venatur lepores Ergo et lepores; quibus qui falli 
potest, debet. 

6. Fallacia Figurce dictionis, quando proptersi 
dictiones similes, quod de uno datur de alteroi. 
arripitur : idque vel Grammatice^, ut Musa est 
* Grammatice, i. e. infemng that Poeta \s of the feminine 
gender. because the majority of words with tbe same termi- 
nation are so. Logice, inferring that videre belongs to the 
category of jrouiv, becaut^e moat infinitive moods of tbis fomi 
are included under it. Thus viewed. it may be classed aa m 
because the rules of gender and conjugation are dif 
1 difFerent languages. 
But the more common form in wbich tbis Pallacj' would be 
:Stated is that of an induction, or rather a number of examples, 
after the manner of Socrates, Indeed, this very aophism is 
put into the mouth of Socrates by Aristopbanes, Nubes, 
681 aqq. Stated in tbis form, tbe logical inconsequence is 
obvious ; as also if it ia reduced to syllogism. " Sucb and 
Buch words are feminine; Musa rtsembles such and such 
forde." Here there is no middle term. This ambiguity ie 
imetimes called muUiplex phantaaticum. Cf. Petr. Hisp. 
Summ. Log. Tract. vi. " Est autera multiplejt phantastioum, 
quando aliqua dictio significat unum et videtur significare 
aliud, propter similitudinem quam habet in parte cum alia 
dictionei ut pirfwe signiflcat passionem, et videtur significarc 
actionem. propter hoc quod est simile huic verbo, a^ere." Iii 
this form, it would seem raore naturaljy to belong to the class 
extra dietionem. 

In Rhet. ii. 34. 2. Aristotle gives another fovm of this 
llacy; viz, when a series of detacbed propoaitions ai'e ao 
lunciated as to appear logically connected, not heing really 
See also Soph. Elench. 15. 5. 
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Foeminini generis, Ergo et Poeta : vel Logiee, ■ 
Docere est agere, Ergo et Videre. Hsec Mate 
potius quam Fonna peccat : et operose solvi n 
postulat : ponit aliquid aperte falsiim ; quo nega 
evertitur. 



Fallaciae extra dicdonem sunt septem'". 

§. 4. 1. Fallacia Accidentis' ; quando accidt 
tarium aliquod confunditur cum eo quod est esse. 
iiale seu principaliter intentum : ut, Quod emu 
comedisti, Crudum emisti ; Ergo Crudum comedist 
in quo, Qnod emisti, et Quale emisti, confunduntu 
unde quatuor termini. 

2. Fallacia a Dicto secundum Quid ad Dictn 

I. Simpliciter ; quando proceditur a voce determinatq 

sumpta, ad eandem absolute positam : ut, ^tkioa 

esi alhus denies ; Ergo albus: unde quatuor ess* 

Terminos necesse est''. 



*" Fallacies extra dictionern erabrace all those in which I 
deception arises from any other cauao than ambigui^ 1 
language ; wbether from a false afiBuinptiQn in the prem^ 
or from the reaaoning being unsound. Purel_v logical fallai 
belong, not to tho in dielione, but to the eitira dictionem. 

' The esampte of this Fallacy given by Ariatotle is, Gorisoii 
is difTerent from Socratea ; Socrates is a man ; therefor 
Coriscus is different from a man. The Fallacy lies in i 
suming that whatever is different from a given subject I 
incompatible with all the predicates [ra miii^irarra) of t 
subject. The reasoning is thus illogical : Socratcs i) 
Coriscus is not Socrates ; thorefore Coriseus is not a man, 1 

* The example as statcd by Aristotle will run thus; ^thia^ 
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3. Fallacia Ignoraiio?ds Elenchi. Elenchus^s- 
proprie Syllogismus est Adversarium redarguens : s! 
confirmaiido scil. quod illius sententife contra-.i( 
dicat. Quare in hanc incidit Fallaciam qui sce 
putat Adversarium redarguere, non servatis"' 
Contradicendi Legibus, (de quibus vide pag. S5.') 
Qui in his peccat, docendus est se nescire Quid 
sit Contradicere. 

4. Fallacia a non-causa pro causa " ; sive sit a si 



non eit albus; ^thiopi eit aUius dentes ; Ergo, qui esl albm nnii ^, 
eit albvs. Here tfiere are four terms, and the Conclusion, as 
AriBtotlo himself observes, ia not drawn tyllogUticaUy. 

' The Elenchua is defined by Ariatotle, avXKayiaiilit avn- 

0dcr.BE, An. Pr. ii. 30. 1. Soph. Elencb, 6. 4. The IgTWralia 

Elenchi consists in neglecting aome of the conditiona required 

by the mles of Diakctic for proving the contradietory of any 

given proposition. This ia the case when the conclusion dues 

not logically foUow from the premises ; or when the premisea 

themselvea are not admitted by the opponent ; or when the 

conclusinn, though legitimately deduced from allowed pre- 

niises, is an apparent, not a real, contradiction of tlie op- 

ponenfs position, failiBg in one of tbe four conditiona of 

iliFadtctiDn, viz. eodem ntodo, aecundum idem, ad idem, eodem 

In this extended sense, every fallacy is an Ignoratio 

Btenchi, as is observed by Ariatotle, Sopb. Eleucb. 6. 1 . though 

j name is eapecially applicd to tlie last instaace. 

" 'fhia fallacy, according to Aristotte, luost frequently occurs 

the deduictio ad impossihile, and consists in pretending tbat 

j proposition which we wish to refut« is tbe cause of the 

Ise conclusion, whicb in rcality folluws from other premisos; 

in inaintainiug thal the conclusion is false bocause tkat 

■■tilaT asmtmption ia falae. This mode of deception has 

dialectical disputation, from the practice of aaking 

16 opponent to gi^ant certaiu premiaes. Aii uimeceasai^ 

ipositiou is iiskcd and gi-antcd aniong the rest, arid after- 
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mn-vera pro vera; sive a non-tali pro tali": 
Cometa /ulsit ; Ergo Bellum erit ; Nullo moi 
nam si fuerit, aliia de Causis fijtumm est. Qt 
inebriat prohibendum esl ; Vmum tnebriat ; Nequi 
quam vero, sed Abusus viiii. Haec Fallacia bei 
solvitur negando Causam falsam : melius, adi 
cendo gernianam. 

" Huc refertur ab aliquibus (qua de causa ni 
" video) hoc Sophisma ; Qui magis esurit, pl 
" comedit ; Qui minus comedit, magis esurit ; 'Exgd, 
" Qui minus comedit, plus comedit. Sed qui hod 
"vel hujus simile attulerit (ut innumera afferi 
" solent) docendus est congrue loqui : Hoc t 
" fecerit, dicet in hoc casu, Qui magis esurit pIU 
" comedet ; Qul mimis comedit, magis esuril ; Ei« 
" Qui minus com^dit, plus comedet." 

5. Fallacia Cojisequentis" , quando infertur qu(i 



wards selected us tlie falae Bssumptioii. AlUrich'a exampli 
refer rather to the rbetorical than to the dialectical form 
this fallacy. In this the apeaker is guilty nierely of a 
aesertion. attributing a certatn effect to a wrong cEiuse. 
Rhet. ii. 34. 8. 

" In the non vera pro vera. there is no connexion betwi 
the efTect and the supposed cause ; in the non tali pro tt 
tliere is a connesion, but an insufficient one ; 
not intosicate eseept in certain quautity. Tbis inati 
however, more properly belongs to the fallaey a 
quid ad dietHin simplieiler. " Wine (in eseess) intoxieal 
therefore, Wine (absolutely) ia to be forbidden.' 

" The fallaeia eomeqventis is an error 
be clearly seen in the cxamples given Soph, Elench. 5. 8. 
Rhel. ii. 24. 7. e. g. Hotiey is yeilow; Ciall is yelli 
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noii sequitur : ut, Aiilmal est ; Ergo, Est Homo. 
Hic memiueris, quod si recte ratione uti volumus, 
I Consequentia aut directa, imniediata, formalis, aut 
plane nulla est ; peccat enim contra aliquam Dia- 
lecticse regulam ; ad quam si provoces, refelletur. 

6. Fallacia Petitionis Principii^, cum ut datum Stipi]. 
assumitur, quod probatum oportuit. V. g. Cums. 7. a7!i. 
probatur aliquid vel per seipsum, (quae vocatuni. lii, 1! 
Petiiio slatim,) ut, Homo est, Ergo, est Homo:u.i. 
Vel per Synonymum ; nt Ensis est acutus ; Ergo, 
Gladius : Vel per aaque ignotum ; ut Hic est Pater 
Melchisedek ; Ergo, Hcec Mater : Vel per ignotius ; 

ut, Hoc Quadratum est bujus Trianguli duplum, 
Quia kuic Circulo cequale : Vel per Circulum ; re- 
sumendo scilicet quod relictum est"; ut si diceres, 
Ignis esi calidus, Ergo urit : et post pauca, Ignis 
urit, Ergo est calidvs. 

7. Fallacia '^ plurium interrogationum, quando soph. 
plures qufestiones velut una proponuntur ; v. g.s.ia.ao.i. 
Suntne Mel et Fel dulcia ? Estne homo animal et 

fore gall is honey. Here the middte term i» undislributed. 
Another specimeii cited by Aristotle is the reasoning of 
MeliaaiiB ; " Whateyer is generated has a beginning ; the 
naiverse is not generated ; therefore it haa not a heginning," 
Cf. Phys. Ausc I. 3. 2, Here there is an illicit process of the 
major term. 

" On the Petilio PrincipH, see Appeiidix, note E. Aristotle 
enumeratea five varieties; which, however, are not the same 
as those given bj Aldrieh. See Top. viii. 13. 

' This is mereiy a dialectical fallacy ; and consista in 
entrapping an opponent into ajj^ answer partly false, by 

tfully putting two questions aa one, 
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lapsif Evertitur, ad singulas qusestiones distinctt 
respondendo ; sicut fecit Menedemus EretriensiB,-J 
qui rogante eum Alexino, Numquid Patrem ver- 
berare desiiasei? Nec verberavi, inquit, nec desii'. 

Atque hje sunt tredecira Sophismatum formulfe' 
Veteribus usitatiores, qure Tironibus Logicis in 
exemplum proponi solent. Poterant esse pauci- 
ores ; nam videntur aliquse coincidere ; et pne- 
terea tres, Non-causa pro Causa, Petitio Principut 
et Plures interrogaiiones, non sunt Fallaciae proprie 
dictas, h. e. Syllogismi Forma peccantes' ; sed Vititf 
niale Opponentis. Poterant et plures"; sed cui^ 
hic numerus Aristoteli satisfecisset, idem omnibB 
post illum Logicis satisfecit. 

§. 5. SopHisMATiBus ex sententia veterum accen- 

' Diog. Laert. ii. 136. 

■ These thirteen fallacies are comprised in 

JEquivocat, Atnphi. Oomponit, Dividit, Acc. Fi. 

Acci. Quid, Ignorans, Non causa, Con. Petit. Interr, 

' AriBtotle'9 definition of Pallacy will inclucle logical C 

ductions from false premises, aa well os illogical deduetioi 

from any preaiisea. See Top. i. 1. 3. 'Ep«n-c«iE ff (ijtI cnA.- 

<l>auroiiivai> iM^av ^iv^iitvns. Aldricb^s limitation to Syllogism 
faulty in form is quite arbitrary. 

■ Aristotle does not profess to give a complete enumeratiei 
of the fallaciea ; but only a list of sucb aa maj be solvei 
by the Dialectician. There may be innumerable false i 
snmptions, on matters not belonging \a Dialectic, whi^ 
must be refuted from the prinoiples of tbe Science or Art t 
wbich they belong. See Sopb. Elench. 9. J . 
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ntlce sunt InexpUcabiles (ut vocantur) Raliones, 
itas Megarici, Stoici, aliique Eristicam professi, 
■opriis norainibus insignivere, Crocodilus, Menttens, 
'tvelatus, &c, quas plerasque collegit Gassendus, 
I retulit in Libro de Origine et Varietate Logicw : 
■os eodem fere ordine explorabimus quo ab illo 
Bnt propositae. 

1 1. AcHiLLEs vocatur Argumentum quo usus estAHsi.r 
[eno Eleates, non ut Motum tolleret, nuod vuleoo.3.' 

... , , ^ . Top.V. 

dicitur; sed ut ostenderet Continuuma. 2. 
bn esse infinite divisibile, quia hoc dato Motus Ebncb 
^leretur. Argumentum sic se habet. Sit Achilles'**'*' 
uantum voles jroSas oiKvs, puta decuplo velocior 
Testudine. Quiescente illo, confecerit Testudo 
partem ahquam (puta decimam) spatii percurrendi. 
Tum piocedat Achilles, idemque spatium per- 
currat : progredietur interim Testudo per partem 
ejus decimam, h, e. totius spatii centesimam ; hanc 
conficiat Achilles, et percurret interira Testudo 
hujus centesimBe deciraam ; et sic deinceps in 
infinitum ; quo fiet ut Achilles nunquara asse- 
quatur Testudinem'. 



B^' 



We TQUst not conibuDd the metapfaysical difGculties con- 
icted with the iiifinite divisibility of space, with the logical 
difficulty of a false conclusion apparently dednced from trae 
promiaes. Archhishop Whately evades the latter, by ob- 
serving that the sophism cannot be exhibited in a Syllogism. 
But this confession is in fact a surrender of the syllogistic 
criterion, as a means of discriminating betweon sound and 
unsound reasoning. On the contrary, nothing is eaaier than 
lo ejihibit the roasoning in a Syllogism, and to shew thereby 
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Ineptum est hoc Sophisma. 1. Quia solvitnj 
ambulando ; quod fecit Diogenes'. 2. Quoniai 
ex ipsa Hypothesi, Dum Testudo quiE praecess 
spatio A, conficit ^ A, Achilles conficiet 2 A^ 

that tlio fallucy does not lie in the form. but In tbe iqrI 
Thus, representing ihe whole space to he traversed by a, 

•' Any space equal to i^ + jsq + jiSib *''■ '^ infinite. (1 
the 9UII1 of au intinite series.) The space to be paesed bei 
Achilles overtakes the tortoise is equal to thia sum 
fore it is infiuite." 

The whole logical mystery of this famous fallacy lie» 
this, that tiie mtyoT prentise u Jal»t. l'he sum uf au iofinil 
series may be, aud iu this case is, finite. This premJse H 
equally false, whether space is or is uot divtsible aJ. infimOMi 
In this way the sophism is solved hy Descartes, Eput. P.-j 
Ep. 118. Ou thc metapbysical question connected with tB 
matter of the sophism, see Hegel, Werke, vol. iii. p. 31) 
xiii. p. 394. Fries, Systent der Logik, §. 109. Herbart, E»! 
leitung in die Philosophie, §. 139. Trendelenburg, Logia^ 
Vntenuchmgen, vol. i. p. 179. The solution attempted tf 
Coleridge, (^Friend, vol. iii. p. 93.) is refuted by Herbart. 

It may be observed, that Aldi'ich is mistakeu as regarcN 
Zeiio's object in tbis sophism. It was proposed to supp< 
Ihe leading tenet of Pannenides, of the unity of all things, 
shewing that the identity of rest and motion is a necessa 
result from the contrary opinion. It does not appear, howevfl^ 
that Zeno advanced this argument serionsly. His principa 
design was to retort tbe ridicule wbich had been thrown oi 
the doctrine of Pannenides, by involving his .opponente 
the same abaurdities wbich they professed to find in ] 
theory. Cf. Plato. PaTm. p. 138. Arist. Sopk. Elmch. 10. S 
33. 4. Cousin. Nouveam FragmenU, Zenon d'EUa. 

y The solution of Diogenes proves nothing. Zeno contendj 
tbat reason contradicts the evidence of the senses. Diogei 
replies tbat the evidence of the senses contradicts that 
reason. Who denied that? 
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aiieoque statim assequetur eam, et antecedet'. 
Sed hoc (inquies) in casu proposito nunquam fiet ; 
Recte ; Ne eiiim fiat, in ipso proponendi raodo 
clara inseritur nova conditio. Nam 3. Argumen- 
tum aliis verbis hoc dicit : Si Achtllem decuplo 
velociorem prBecesserit Testudo ; et uterque meo 
pergaf arbitratu; Ego perficiam ne Achilles asse- 
quatur Testudinem : Quare prorsus nunquam asse- 
quetur. Quae est Fallada a dicto secundum quid, 
ad dictum simpliciter. 

2. Diodorus Cronus, quod Sophismata Stilponis 
non solvisset, exinde ovos appellatus est'; id cog- 
nominis aliunde promeritus, quod ad hunc modum 
contra Motum disputaret. Mobile movetur vel in 
quo est loco, vel in quo non est ; At neutrum horum ; 
Ergo Non omnino. Unde facete illura lusit Hero- 
philus, qui ut luxatum illi humerum restitueret 
rogatus, Tuus (inquit) humerus vel in quo erat loco 



' The futility yf this attenipt at sotution might have been 
leoroed from Aristotle, 8oph. Elench. 34. 6. It only shews 
that the contradiotory assertion rests also on seemiogly valid 
reasoning; v^hereas the doty of the opponent is to shew 
where the fallacy of Zeno'a reasoning lies. 

■ The facetioua lamhics in which Diodorus waa thus " writ 
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Sed nexUrum I 
ori arffumento 



ejotleiu exddit, vei in qvo mm eral. 
hontm ; Ergo aom otnHino. Diodori argumento 
breviter et perspicue respondet Gassendus, Quod 
movetur moveri a loco in quo erat, per loaan m 
quo est (sive quem pertransit), ad ioeum Jn quo 
noodum est, sed futurum est^ 

3. R.EciPBoct;M vocat AigumeQtum Geliius, quod 
Graece dicitur 'AyTiiTTpc^o»' : cui illustrando con- 
ficta est Fabula qure GraBCorum vaoitatem olet. 
Narrant enira inter Protagoram et Euathlum, vei 
(ut facetiae locus sit) inter Coracem et Tisiam' 
convenisse, ut hunc lUe Dialecticam doceret; 
idque hac lege, ut dimidium mercedts statim ac- 

* The true solution of ibe aophism of Diodoras ia, that the 
disjonetive premise is false. " The plaee where a body is," 
is contradictory of " the plac« where a bodj is not ;" ae 
"EDglishmen" is contradictory of " not-Englishmen ;" but 
■' moving in the pUce vfhere it is," is no more eontradictoiy 
of " moving io the place where il ia not," tban " an army com- 
posed of Englishmen" is contradietory of " an army eomposed 
of not-Eng]ishn)en," As it would be false to say, " Every amij 
must be composed of Enghshmen or not-EnglisbmeD," to the 
exctusion of the third possibility of a mixed force ; so it is 
fftlse to say, " Every bodj must move in the plaee wbere it 
is, or in tbe place where il is not." to ibe eiiclusioo of the 
third posaibility of moving partly in ibe one and partly in 
the other. Tbia solulion is subslantially given by Hobbt 
Pkiloiophia Prima, P. II. c. 8. §. U. 

• The story is told of Protagoras and Euathlus by 
Gelliua, v. 10. and by Apuleius. Florid. iv. 18.; of Conuc 
Tisias, by Ihe Seholiast to Homogenes, Rhftores Graei, 
Wals!. iv. p. 13. and by Suidas, *. v. «jucm KiJpMot «. r. X. 1 
alao Sext Empir. adv. Matb. II. 9«, Cf. Men^. ad Dit 
Laert. ix. G6. 
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^peret ; reliquuni, cum discipulus causam vicisset. 

primam exinde litem cum Discipulo contestatus 

t Magister, cum mercedis reliquum lege peteret ; 

pud Judices vero sic agebat : Ego si vicero, Tisia, 

t solves ex sententia, sin minus, ex pacto ; utroque 

fitur tnodo sohendum est. Respondit Tisias, Ego 

hil solvo ; Tu si viceris, ex pacto ; sin minus, ex 

mtentia. Tanto utrinque acutnine perculsi boni 

dices, exclamarunt RaKOy KopaKoy KaKOV tioc, 

ausamque in longissimum diem distulerunt. 

Ineptum erat Coracis Dilemma quia potuit tam 

bene retorqueri. Nihilominus callide agebat, si id 

Judices vidissent. Nam cum mercedem inique 

peteret, causa cadere debebat ; Quamprimum autem 

I cecidisset, ei merces ex pacto debebatur. 

^P §.6. 4. Mentiens qui est Graece '^'fuSo/tevor'', soph. 
Chrysippi Syllogismus ne ab ipso quidem solutus, ao- s. 
prseter cEeteros insolubilis habetur. Eum Cicero^vii.a.a! 
^c enuntiat : Si dicis Te mentin, et verum dicis, 
\entiris ; Sed dicis Te mentiri, et verum dicis ; 
•ntiris igitur. 



' This FallBcy ia attributed to Eubulides of Miletus. See 

138. It is mentioned by Aristotle, Eth. Nic. vii. 3. 8. 

i conaequently nniBt be older than Chrysippus. For some 

marks upon it, see Hegel, Oesck. der Philotopkie, Werkt, xiv. 

" Acad. Qucest. iv. 30. Its solution ia obvioua. No one can 
lie without lying about soraething. The something is not 
stated JD the sophism. The question as it standa ia un- 

IBaning. Is this thing verj like? Like what? 
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Congrue loquere, Chrysippe, et inteiliges Te ve! 
nihil prorsus, vel nihil dicere difficile. Qui se dicit 
mentilum, et verum dicit, mentitus est ; Qui mentt- 
iurum, mentietur. Horum utrumque verum est, et 
iiemini obscuruni. Sed qui ut verum simul dicat 
et mentiatur dicit unum aliquid, cujus partes sibi 
invicem contradicunt, is nec venim, nec falsum, 
sed omnino nihil dicit : quando enim sentendfe 
pars una evertit alteram, tota nihil prorsus signi- 
ficat, sed inaniter strepit. 

Subtilius disputare videbantur qui sic agebant 
Cretenses esse mendaces dicit Epimenides Creienat. 
Mentitur igitur ; Ergo Illi sunt veraces ; Ergo et 
Hle verum dicit ; Ergo Illi rursus sunt mendaces &c. 
Sed profecto nihil stultius est hoc Argumento, nisi 
vox Cretenses eos ad unum omnes significet, et 
Omnis mendax quicquid dicit inentiatur'. 

Videtur hic lHenfiem peperisse subtilem illam 
Scholasticorum de InsolubUibus doctrinam. " Nam 
" talia argumenta (inquit Occam) non possunt fieri 
" nisi quando actus humanus respicit istum termi- 
" num Falsum, vel aliquem consirailem affirmative; 
" vel hunc terminum Verum, vel aliquem consimilem 
"uegative'." Esse hasc Sophismaia ante dixerat; 
nec vocari Insolubilia, " quia nuUo modo solvi 
"possunt, sed quia cum difficultate solvuntur." 



' ThiB Fallacj ia solved by Fries, §. 109, 
oiirajs a liar eannot possiblj say oy imply 



1 who is 
for this 

rould be a truth, and thus he would not be alwaja a liar. 
Occam, Logiea, iii. 3. cap. i5. 
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Insolubilis exemplum sic propoiiitur. Incipiat 
Socrates sic loqui, Socrates dicit falsum; et nihil 
uplius loquatur : tum interroget aliquis, utrum 
rera an falsa sit hfec propositio. Respondeo, nec 
feram nec falsam esse, sed nihil significare, nisi 
liquid aliud respiciat, quod a Socrate ante dictum 
tupponitur. Qui euim profert hiec verba, Socrates 
lidt falsutn, fert judicium de dicto Socratis; qui- 
|ue fert judiciura, necessario prjesupponit aliquid 
fle quo judicet : Unde cum sententia prsesupponat 
Objectum suum, clarum est c-andem numero pro- 
3ositionem, et sententiam et ejus objectum esse 
aon posse. Quare et Scholarum subtilitas hic nihil 
sroficit ; nihilque opus est plura dicere de Insolu- 
^ilibus. 

5. Faliens AiaXavBdvcov^y vel ut alii AiaXeXjjBas, 
8e Juramento ludit sicut Alen/iens de nuda aflBrma- 
:. E. g. Qiii jural. se falsum jurare et falsum 
mrat, vere Jiirat. Quare eodem fere modo quo 
Mentiens explicatur. 

§. 7. 6. 7. Obvelatus, alio nomine Electra, estsoph. 
^allacia a dicto secundiim Quid ad dictum Simpli-u, a. 
\ter. Nam colligere pertendit, quod et Patrem 



" The Cudkave&wov is probably a similar Fallaey to the Electra 
id tlie Obvelatus. Tlie honour of its invention ia divided 
itween Eubulides and Diodorus CronuB. The example 
ven by Aldrich is a mere conjecture of Gassendi's. For a 

liacusBion of tbis aiid tbe following fallacies, see Hegel, 

htch. der Philos. Werlte. xiv. p. 119- 
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Filius et Soror Fratrem, h. e. Electra Oresteni 
prorsus nesciat, si eundem velo obductum se nescire 
fateatur*. 

8. 9. AcERVALis et Calvus^ sunt ejusdem Sophis- 
matis duo tantum Exempla. V. g. Si rogatus a 
Sophista, neges te Calvum fieri amisso crine uno, 
duobus, tribus, et sic deinceps ad 99, sed am 
centum concedas ; vel eodem modo neges 99 grana 
Acervum esse, centum autem esse fatearis ; con- 
cludet ille grano unico adjecto Acervum fieri 
crine unico amisso, Calvitiem. Facile autem re- 
spondetur, Unum centesimum non esse Unicttm 
nam est Unum cum nonaginta novem. Vel si 



' The Fttllacy of tho Electra ia founded on Sophocles, 
Elect, 1232. It is given as followa bj Lucian, Vit. Auct 

§. 23. waptirraiTO! y!ip aiirg TOv 'Opiirrov ?ri ayniiTas, aVh 
'Opiimji', art aitX^ht auTTJt' Sri 6« o5n)r 'OpfaTrjs, ayi«»r. The 
ObvelatUS is of similiir ehwacter. XPYS- 'Hp iroi Trapairrfi<ras 
Tivh tyKrHaXvpfinfOf, epafiai, riiVTov oltiBa; tL tp^^rtLS ; AFO. AijAoAf 
ayvotiv. XPY2. 'AXXi piv avTus ourDf ^v 6 jroT^p n a-ot, fflore ri t 
ayrotis, S^Xoe ii rov Trin-fpa t6v irov ayvoav. Another varietj' of thd 

same sophism will be found in Adstotle, Soph. Elench. 21. 3. 
where it ia classed under the Fallacia Aceidentis. Diogenes 
!Laertius, ii. §. 108. attributea the Eleetra and Obvelatus to 
Subulides, aa wcll aa the Aeervus, Comutua, and Calvus. 

J These two Fallacies, which are in fact but one uader, 
different names, are ailuded to by Horace, Ep, ii. 1. 46. eaii 
by Persius, Sat vi. 80. The Aeerctts ia frequently caUed 
Sorites, (cf. Cic. Acad. Quast. iv. 16. De Dimn. ii. i L Diog^ 
Laert. II. 108.) but uiust not be eonfounded with the seriea 
of syllogisma of the aame name. For the history of the 
name Soritfs in tbese two applicationa, see Hamilton, Leetunt 
on Logie, I. p. 376. 
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ms sic ; Fit Acervus, grano uno, sed adjecto ; 

leoque non unico, sed cum pluribus aliis. Fit 

Ivities crine uno, sed post multos alios, amisso, 

10. CoRNUTUS et Ceratinus, Ceratine, Ceratis, et 

■as^ dicitur Sophisnia illud ante memoratum, 

iod non amisisti habes hc. QuEe est Petitio 

'■ncipii ; nam supponit Te coinua habuisse. 

Xneptissima baec Fallacia plus acuminis prsefert 

:ta veterem Disputandi modum rogando pro- 

isita. Erit enim fortasse, qui rogatus, Quod non 

amise^-it, utrum habeat necne ? non intelligat se 

captum iri, si simpliciter respondeat; sive habere 

se, sive non babere dicat. Nam eum adiget 

Sophista, ut vel se habere Cornua, vel non babere 

Oculos fateatur. 

1. Acutus sibi videbatur Menedemus (Eretri- 

isis scil. quem ^purTiKcoTaTov appellat Laertius) 

quum ad bunc modum nugaretur. Diversum, 

a Diverso Diversum est ; Prodesse est a Bono 

Diversum ; Prodesse igitur non est Bonum, \ 

lu£e est crassa et putida j^guimcatio ; et nihil 

plius. 



12, Crocodilus"" a Chrysippo inventus, 
hm ^d Fallaciam Consequentis revocari poterit, 
^c proponitur. Surrtpuerat infantem Crocodilus ; 



' See Laertiua, vii. 187- Gellius, N. A. xvi. 2. 

' Diog. Lnert. ii. 134. 

» This Fallacy is given at lengtii by Lucian. Vit, Anct. §. 22, 
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redditurvm se, hac lege polUcitus, ut dhinet i 
uirum apud se reddere an non reddere constitueriti 
Si dicat mater Non reddere ; mentietur si infanteiff 
receperit : Si dicat reddere ; non reddet quia hoa. 
est falsum. Quamobrem Chrysippus nihil ess^ 
putat difficilius quum responsum matri suggerera^ 
Nec injuria, si lubricum putet divinare ; sed in^ 
merito, si in boc (ut videtur) htereat, Quod i 
puerum Crocodilus non reddere constitueii 
quamvis id Mater divinaverit non reddet ; qui 
consilium quod primum intenderat Crocodiiui 
postquam indicatum est, repudiare non posa 
et ex pacto non debeat : nam si Mater reci 
divinaverit, recepto puero, non mentitur illa, 
consilium rautat Crocodilus, 

13. Metens Qfpilcov qui vocatur, ita placui 
Zenoni Stoico, ut Sophistae a quo eum didicert 
duplum pactas mercedis numeraret. Proponenfc 
Ammonio" sic se habet. Si messurus es, nonfortoi 
meteSf/oriasse non metes, sed metes omuino; Paritej 
si non messurus es, non fortasse metes, fortasse nefi 
meies, sed prorsus non metes. Atqui vel metere U 
vel non metere, necessariuin est ; perit igitur For 
tasse, quod in neutra hypotliesi locum habet. Fortu- 
natum Sophistam! qui mercede dupla hunc iumun; 
vendidit; Vel hoc, vel illud evenire est necesse^ 
Quare hoc et non illud necessario eventurum eat 



" In de Intei-p. i 
atl Laert. vii. 35. 



'..•2. cap, 10. r. Ol.b. ed. 1546. Cf. Menag^ 
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Nihil amplius dicit qui sic dixerit, Ut vel meias 
vel non metas est necesse: Ergo Vel necessario metes 
vel necessario non metes. Breviter, hEec Fallacia 
Divisionis est ; nam in Antecedente, Modus Neces- 
sario, non tribuitur nisi toti Disjunctivffi ; sed in 
Consequente dicitur de ejusdem raembris seorsim 
acceptis. 

14. Ignava Ratio vel 'Apyhs Koyos appellatur", 
qui si valeat nihil est omniiio quod agamus in vita. 
V. g. Si Fatum est (Egroto convalescere, sive medicum 
adhibuerit sive non adhibuerit, convalescet : Pariter, 
si illi Fatum est non convalescere, sive medicum 
adkibuerit, sive non adhihuerit, non co?ivalescet : et 
alterutrum Fatum est ; medicum ergo adhibere nihil 
atthiet. Lepide respondit Chrysippus posse esse 
Confatalia adhibere medicum et convalescere : 
Quemadmodum et Zeno, quando servum furem 
verberabat, Furari sibi Fatum esse dicenti, et 
Vapulare respondit. Sed commodius dici vide- 
tur, Si sit Fatum, hoc valere argumentum ; idque 
vel solum sufficere ne Fatum esse concedamus. 
Argumentum hocce et quse prascedunt pp. 145, 
146. N". 2. et 3. ex Dilemmatis legibus facile 
solvuntur. 

§. 9. Plura sunt apud Autores Inexplicabihum 
Rationum nomina; quorum exempla Gassendus 
quia nusquam invenisset, ipse reperit. Verum ea 
relinquimus studiosis ; quibus etiam consulto est 

" See Cicero, de Fato, c. 12. 
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Soph. 

Elench. 

89.13. 



relictum, ut quse sunt hactenus explicata, 
explicent in Syllogismos conversa. Exempla Ga*- 
sendi ne desiderent qui libro carent, non pigel 
exscribere. 

Dominans, Kvpievcov. Themistoclis filius 
Grsecis iraperat, nec de imperando cogitat : Vemn 
imperat Matri, quas imperat Themistocli, qm 
Grsecis imperat ; Dominatur itaque Grsecis, et m 
dominatur ^. 

Conficiens Ilepaivcov. Multum itineris confidi 
et non conficit Canis, qui in rota gradiens toti 
diem, ex eodem tamen loco non recedit. 

SaperpositusvelSuperlativuSi^YTrepBeTiKos^^^fSoT^ 
forte afflnis; Ut si roges quota sit palea, qam a 
mulo super-imponatur ille oneri succumbat 

NuUus, OvTis. Homo in Communi nec est hic, 
nec ille, nec alius homo singularis, Ergo Nullua', 

f The anecdote Ib meDtioned, but withoat any reference t 
this fallacy, by Plutarch, De Lib. Educ. e. 3. ApffplUhegn 
p. 186. Vit. Cat. Maj. c. 8. The Fallacy Kupauioi' 
tioned hy several writers, but not fully explained hy ai^j^ 
Cf. Arrian, Ejacteti Ditsert. ii. 19. Lucian, Vil. Auct. c. HH,- 
Plutarch, Sj/mpos. I. i. 6. Gellius, Noct. Att. I. 3. For 
diecussioD conceming it, see W. A. Butler, Leotures on Ancui0. 
Philosopki/, 1. p. 414. It probably derived its name rath«|i 
frora its supposed dignity aa an argument than, as Gassen^ 
conjeetures, from the mention of a ruler. Tbe same may bei 
aaid of the nepaWv or conclusive sophism. 

1 This conjecture of Gasaendi's ia founded on the 
reading of Epictetus, Dia». III. 3. 6; where however 
lnnpBtnitois we should probably read vTrofftriKous. See Schw 
hfeuGer's note, Epict. tora. ii, pars 2. p. S15. 

' This sometimes appears in another form, as one of 
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tel ut tritum Sophisma : Quod Bgo sum, Tu non 
; Ego sum komo : Ergo Tu non es'. Vel deniqiie 

t Chrysippus. Qui est Megaris, non est Aihenli ; 
Momo est Megaris ; Ergo Homo non est Athenis'. 
\ Subjicit Gassendus ex Laertio", has Chrysippi 

cgatiunculas. 1. Qui non initiatis indicat mys- 
impie agit. Sed hoc facit Hierophantes ; 
frgo Impie agit. 2. Est quoddam caput ; Id Tu 

len habes ; Ergo Caput non habes. 3. Id quod 

iqueris ex ore tuo egreditur : Currum loqueris ; 

h^go Currus ex ore tuo egreditur. 

§. 10. NoN temperaturos sibi Juvenes satis scio 
quin dissiliant risu, ubi haec tam futilia iiitellexerint 
a gravissimis Philosophis serio fuisse proposita ; et 
Veteribus adeo difflcilia haberi, ut Philetas Cous 



jsitions of the celebrated Fallacy of the tertiua 
homo, alluded to by Aristotle, Soph. Elench. 33. 13. Metaph. 
i. B. 3. It is given by Alexander, Schol. p, 314. b. 42. In 
the proposition, SvOpmro! irtpinarfi, the Bubject is not the Pla- 
;, who la immoveable, nor yet any individual 
refore tliere is a third man, distinct fi-om the Idea 
md from the individuals. Several other forms of this Fallacy 
e given hy Alex. in Metaph. p. 62. ed. Bonitz, Cf. Brandis, 
Fajwdilis Anstotelis Ubris, p, IB. Cousin, de la Metaphyaique 
KiffAiistoU, p. 164, Bonitz in Arist. Met. 990. b. 15. 
B GelliuB, N. A. xviii, 13. 
' Ammonius ad Categ. AriU. (. 68. oi' OCriSci m^nikoyurfiol 
'Olirjpm 'OSvairia, ir Kaip^ OStiv iavr&v KaKf^iaiTa. 
OuTtiios Trapakoyuriiov napabtiyna. Et tU (OTiy iv 'AO^vais, afrac 01« 
?cmii tt> fStydpOK- SvOpiirjToi bi iirrw iv 'A^mit- SvSpaiiros 3pa oir 
«rrit iv Meynpoit. 
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prseceptor Ptolemffii Philadelphi solius Mentienta 
explicandi studio confectus interierit". Quamvis 
autem Aristotelis beneficio, videantur ista ut suri 
levia, in iis taraen prompte atque artificiose sol 
vendis non inutiliter sese Juvenes exercebuntj 
nam in gravissimis Disputationibus, haec eades 
recocta NovBe priesertim PhilosophisB cultort 
ssepissime reponunt. 

V. g. Gassendus Vacuum quod appellat ^siS^ 
minatum eodem fere Sophismate demonstrare per- 
tendit, quo olim Zeno contra motum utebaluri 
Suamque Hobbius de Necessitate sententiam iisdem 
propugnat Fallaciis quibus Fatum Stoici : aliaqud 
plurima hujus generis, quse sunt Nobis prastereunda 
studiosis iuter legendum occurrent. 

Fefellit Virum satis alias perspicacem h£ec sfr 
quela, quffi in Ambiguis distinguendis versatun 
minime (opinor) fefellisset ; Possum datiE 
pheriar trientem exhibere^ ; Possum igitur datm 
peripheriam trisecare : cujus falsitatem ipsa Praxi 
redarguit ; neque enim trientem exhibuit, 
alterius circuli peripheriam trienti parem : h. e 
non trientem ipsum, sed trientis valorem: Pari 
■ fecisset qui oblatum sibi solidum trisecturus, n< 
attrectato quidem solido porrexisset drachmam'. 

' See AtbenffiUB, Deipn. ix. C4. 

' DaliE peripheriiE trieiilem. Altlricli appears to have ni 
taken the prohiem. There iB iio difficulty in trisectmg 1 
entire ciroiimference of a circle, whieh may be done by 
scribing iin pi]uilaternl Inangle, (Euclid iv. 2.) The ti 
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11. VoLENTEM hic desinere pungit sciupulus, 

nonnuUos hodie Mathematicos male habet. 

Demonstrationibus quibusdam, Conclu- 

inem ex sui Contradictoria, per legitimas neces- 

iasque consequentias directe Inferri volunt. 

id si ita sit, miror a Veteribus, praesertim 

ipticis non fiiisse animadversum ; quippe hoc 

;o tota ruat Logica necesse est, 

Dicunt tamen Theodosium deraonstrasse quod 

Maris superficies non est Sphverica, est Spkterica. 

I ille nihil tale demonstravit ; sed tantum 

superficiem si nondum esset,/ore. Sphwricam: 

Iquid enim emineat (inquit) illud statim, ex natura 

humidi, subsidet : Unde si Maris superflcies sit (ut 

non est) inKqualis,_7?ei perfecte Sphaerica. 

Videamus aHud Exemplum. Sunto numeri duo 
inasquales, et inter se prirai ; Dico quod eorum 
differentia ad minorem pritna est. Esto enim 
numerus aliquis qui metiiur minorem ; idemque 
metiatur differentiam : Ergo metitur eorum sum- 
mam ; Ergo metitur majorem, huic summffi parem ; 
Ergo non metitur minorem. 

Possum hoc loco dicere quod mendose coUigitur; 
:8iquis enim numerus minorem metiatur ex sup- 

problein ia to trisect an angle, or the nrc subtending a given 
angle. The Bolution to whicb Aldrich alludes appears to 
have been of this kind. If an arc be drawn subtending a 
given angle with a radiua = o, anJ anotber with a radius 
= ^a, the latter arc = ^ of the former. But the larger arc 
is not thereby trisected. For the materials of this note I ani 
indebted to Professor De Morgan. 
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posito, et majorem ex demonstrato ; colligendi 
erat datos esse inter se composiios, quod est com 
Hypothesm. Veriim ne pluribus exemplis 
molestus, raalo generale responsum, Dico igiti 
Quod nulla hujusmodi Demonstratio suppoi 
solam suse Conclusionis Contradictoriam ; sed qi 
libet cum Contradictoria ponit aliquid quod 
evertit ; et evertere, demonstrando ostendit. Quf 
Conclusionem non infert ex ejus Contradictoi 
sed ex Contradictoria cum ContradictoriEe evei 
siva : quod si faciat nibil mirum. Nam Si Socratei 
V. g. esi homo, et irratiomlis, tum Si est homo, non 
est komo : Et Si Socrates est moriuus, et scit se esu 
mortuum, tum Si est m^rtuus non est mortuia. 
Et Universaliter, Si et lusc est vera et quee hane 
evertit: tum Si hwc est vera, non est vera: quibus 
omnibus inest una quse est prorsus nulla diffi» 
cultas. Ubi enim Hypothesis evertit suppo«! 
sitionem, quidni ex Hypothesi sequatur, quod 
Suppositioni contradicit ? 
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NOTE A, 

ON THE PEBDICABLE8. 

It has been already observed that tbe ordtQary 
logical account of the Predicables, even in ita least 
objectionable form, as it occurs in the Isagoge of Por- 
phyry, cannot be consistently uiaintained, escept upon 
Realist principles. By tbis is meant, that there are 
portions of tbat account altogether untenable, except on 
tbe supposition that Genera and Specios are not mere 
oonceptions of the hiiman mind, but have an independent 
e^stence in Nature. Whether they aie to be regarded 
8 existing separately, as in the Platonic theory of ideas, 
r in the individnals, according to the view Bometimea 
Attributed to Aristotle, (for botb these opinions had their 
advocates among the Schoolmen*,) is in this respect 
immaterial ; tbough it may be observed by the vray, that 
of the various mDditicationB to which Realism has at 
^ifierent dmes been subjected, the Platonio hypothesia. 
I by far the most consistent and iDtelligible. The 

*> Bolb vere earlj, Blmost Bmniltancotis, developmeots of ihe acbolastic 
Beiiliani, appcatinB aa soon 03 the Nominalism of RoscoliD compolleil tlie 
BnlOgOUiBt doctrinea lo asanme u definite torm. The Platonio tJieory WBS 
advooatod by Bernacd of ChttrtreB ; tho olher, nltimately the proyBiling 

t, fouad itB earlieat scholastic aiipporter in William of ClLampeiiui. 
■ ; 
la 1 



points wliicli may he considercd as especially demajidiDg 
tlie ReB.)ist liypothesis are, 

1. The admission, uoder aoy definition, of an I^ma 
I Species. 

2. Tbe definition frequently adopted of sueh Species, 
, as being the whule essonce of the indiTiduals of whicli it 

is predicated. 

3. The assumption that CTery such Species has one 
absoluto differBntift, couvertible with' the Species, and 
serving to distinguish it from every other. 

It is not asserted that tbese views wcre held by none 
but professed Realists. The first, indeed, may be traoed 
to Aristotle, who has by different writers been regarded 
as a Realist, a Conoeptualist, and a Nominalist, in the 
strictest sense''; it is also to be found in Porphyry, who 
in the commencetnent of his tveatise proclaims bimself 
neutral : and it was subsequentiy adopted by the scholas^c 
Nominalists '. Tho second is held by Boethius, who, aa 
far as he had any de&nite views, rather inclines to Con- 
ceptualism "; and the tbird, though notformaUj established 
in tho schools till the lime of Aquinas, was after^ards 
adopted by Nominalists and Realists indifferently «. BaS 
this does not provc the compatibility of the doctrines, 
but only the inconsistency of their holders. Thc Realist, 
I wheu pressed to declare why he has fixed the Infima 

^^^^P* See HamiltoD od Reid, p. ^^^f 

^^^^1 < Abelard, ed. Gonsiti, p. 637. Ocaaiil, Logio, pt. i. uhap. SI. ^^^H 

r ' Boatliii Opura, p. 78. I 

• The rorphjriim deflnicioii of man, " Ammal nitionBle mortale," wbs I 
sdopted b; the earUer Schoalmen, Abelard, Albortus MagnuB, and Pstras | 
HispaDos; thougli siameldmes with the Eaving clanse, that iC mnat be i 
miderstood nitli reforouco to tlie Stcical notionB of the Gods. Aqoinas 
was the flrat who expelled Itie Genua anitnai rafiDnafe from tbe Aibor 
I PorphTriana, and, limiting ralJcnBlity to men, disdngimhGd AsgelB bb 

y inteUeduiUei. CC. Summa, P. i. Qti. Iviii. 3. Opusc. xlviii. Troct. 1. cap, i. 

Tract. a. oap. 9. 
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tlipecies at Homo, has an obvious and sufflcient answer. 
[ did not luake the world, he niight say. Substaucea, 
miversal as well as singular, exist independentlj of 
: I state facts as I (ind them, and am not bound to 
Uetemiine why they are so. But let a Conceptualist or 
Kominalist' talk of a LoweBt Spccies, and he is refiited 
B by bis own fundaraenta] doctrine. The several 
Hpeoies are our own creation, as abstract ideas, or as 
jjignifications of words. You haye no right arbitrarily 
D declare ihat you will form complex conceptions thua 
V and no lower ; or, at least, if you fix such limits for 
^our own convenience, you have no right to inipose the 
lame restriction on othcrs. 

The same remarts apply to the theory of an absolute 
difierentia, such as raiionale, predicable of all meu and 
of none but men, and serving to distinguish that speoies, 
not from some other given species, but from all others 
whatever. Porphyry, as has been before observed, ad- 



' BetweeD NoiDmaHsm and ConoeptnBlism thera is no real difference, 
tmlesB iu cDi^nDction witta tbe latter we maintain the power ot (he mind 
to form UoiTerEal nodons, onaided b; verbal or other symiiols. And oven 
thon, oU Nominalism will be Conceptualism, tlioagli all Conceptaftliam 
will not be NomiiiBJism. For UmTersals can onlybe identifiBdwith names 
by noDsideriDg theBQ bs the signs of notions. Yet Naminolism liaB been 
flcauaed as destniotive of all Philosophj, and that bj the adTocatea of 
Conceptualism. But the fimdamental error of Hobbes and his followera 
is not their doctrine of Univeraftl Termt, but their theoiy of the import ol 
PropmiiioBi. The two, however, are oot neoessarily eonaected. Wh maj 
adopt LDdte'B tbeorj of abstract ideas, \dthont mainfaining with him that 
knowledgs is tlie perception oE the agreement or diagreement of two 
ideas ; and we maj hold that geaeral notions reguiro the aid of iBngai^e, 
withont maintaimng with Hobbca, that Inith and falaehood depend on 
ir with Condiilac, that acience is onlj a languagB well constructBd. 
to argnB this poiut hero, we maj observe, that the Soholastic 
jgominalists, at leaat Abelard and Oooam, were ConcBptualista. With 
o EoBcelin, it is hardlj foit, upou thB Blight noticBS wo posaBss ot 
o identii^ liis Nomin^Bm witli th&t of Hobbea, whom Loibiiitz 
^tlj oaHs pluiqaam Niminalis, No one oan suppose Abolard'B deductiQ 
U absUTdim to be B fair sCatement of BoECQlin'a views. 



mito only a relative diflerentia. Uis definttion of man 
is tfM* Aoyixov S»i|Toy ; rational being the difTerentia of man 
wben compared witb brutes; morlal, when compared witi 
ihe gods^. But if eitber of theae altributes be selected 
as the differentia of man absolutely, we must again have 
reconrse to Kealism to justify the position. If species are 
made by Nature, tbey may have been so frained tbat each 
h&B a peculiar cbaracteristio sbared by no olher. How 
this can be proved to be the case is aiiotber quesdon; 
but tbere is no d prtori impossibility in tbe supposition. 
fiut if the species is but a conception formed by the 
inind, what is to hinder us from formiDg fonr complex 
notions abc, abd, acd, bcd, of which no part is a dif- 
ferentia absolutely and per te, though c distinguishes 
the flrst from the second, h the first from the thtrd, and 
a the first from the fourth ? 

Witli regard to the doctrine of tbe Infitna Species 
being tbe whole essence of the iiidividuals of which it 
is predicated, the oase is stiU dearer ; inasmuch as lliiB 
language was exprossly maintained by the Realists, and 
expressly repndiated by tbe Nominalisls, It is trae tfaal 
it is previously to be found in Boethiusj but here hia 
authority is of little value ; as be appears in tlie charaetet 
of an interpreter rather than of a critic, and does nol 
seem to bave formi^d any decided opinion of bis own. 
In one of his eommentaries ou Porphyry he uses the 
langiiage of ftealism ; in the otber, he is a professed 
Conceptualist''. But even had his views heen niore 
definite in favour of tbe lattec bypotbesis, it would only 
shew that he admitted details into bis syBtem inoon- 



*■ Conam, Oiivragea d^Ab^lard, Introduotioii, p. 66. Cons 
are pitrtlj flupported bj Baw, lAhre von der Drrieinigkcii, ii. p, 4lBi 
B^mnsat {Abilard, i. p. 349.) tBkeB a more faTouTBble vicv, but allmrsi 
tbat the opinion of BoethioB bimself is not deeidedly eipresBed. 
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ut, if pushed to their ultimate consequeDces, with its 
■ain positioDS. 

1 In treating the doutrine of Piedicables, two alter- 

are open to the modern Logician. Either he 

|ay take the scholastio language ss hc liDds it, and 

KpIaiD it with reference to the theories on which it 

s origloally fouDded; warning, however, at the same 

his readers or hcarers, that tbc supposed Real 

pgsouces are deserving of the same amount of belief 

1 the Deities of Heatheu Mythology, or the Sylphs, 

hoomes, aud Salamanders of the Rosicrucians ; or hc 

lay adopt a theory of UDiversals in conformity with 

Bews current in modern philosophy, and vemodel the 

Irliole account of the predicables, so as to makc it 

consistent fherewith. But any attempt at a compromise 

between the two, any explanatiou of ancicnt lauguage 

upon modeni hypotheses, can produce nothing but in- 

oonsistency in the Teachcr and confusion in tbe PupiJ. 

In tbe first place, sucb explauation, eveu where most 

satisfactory, is founded merely on analogy, and hence 

^Brill rather shew wbat the doctriues expounded ought 

^■o have been, according to niodem criticism, than what 

^■Stey actually wcre. In the second place, tbe analogy 

^^bi some important particulars will fail entirely, and 

^Bpie exccptional cases niust eitber by some unnatural 

distortioD hc forced uader the given classificatioD, or 

be excluded altogetber, to the serious detrimeDt of the 

completeness of tbe tbeorv. 

»To adopt tbcD tbe first mode of explaDation. We will 
■appose that G-enera and Species are subatances, having 
ift real existcDce independently of us, and cognisable as 
to their nature, no matter how, by thc human mind. Of 
these nniversal substances, some are more extensive, 
^^others less so, the limits at both extrcmities heing fixed 
^k]j nature, and the uumbers in eacb dcgree settled and 
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UDalterable. Tlie higlier enter iato the composiiioii o 
the lower, tbe lowesl not coiitribatiiig to form any otfaei 
Universal, but susceptible of Accideots, firom which unioB 
are formed various ludividuals. Maii, for example, 
a lowest species: to this are added certaio acoidental 
modifications which form Socratcs, and at the sanw 
time others which form Plato. These modiftcatiosi 
excepted, there is notbing iu Socrates ^hich is aot 
at the same tinie in Flato, nor in Plato, which is t 
at the same tiine in Socrates'. Moreover, from theM 
Universal Substances, or rather from the distinctive por' 
tion of each, certain qualities jiow, or are produced i 
eflect frora cause. Others, not connected by causatioo, 
are found in the individuals of this or that Speeies, some"^ 
universally in all, others partially, in some indiyidualfl 
only. 

From a series of assumptions of this kind, tfae expo* 
sitiou of the Realist doctrine of Predicables is easy. And 
this, or some other of the various phases of Scholastio 
Realism, must of necessity be aseumed, if our inteutioa. 
is to explain an old theory, not to construct a new one. 

On the other baud, we have the modern Logidan 
expounding somewhat in the foUowing style, Generai 
and Spccies have no existcnce a parte Jtei, but are 
notions formed by the mind from observing oertain 
points of similarity iu dilferent individuals. But stmir 
larity must not be confomided with ideutity. The ■ 



' " Homo qojedam Spedes cat, rea una osseDtdBllter, eai odvemiml 
formffi qniedain et efficiant Socratem: iUam eamdum usBetitialiter ei 
moda infonaant fonoce focientes Plaunein et cietora individua homiuisj 
nec aliquid est in Socrate, prxter illas formas infonnaiitea illam niatGiui 
ad faciendum Sacratcm, quiit iUud idem eodera tempore in Platone infod 
matum sit formis Platonis. Et hoo intolligunt de aingulis spetdebiiB a 
iudividnB et de generibiis ad Bpeeiss." FsBudo.Alielard, de Gen. et 3pel 
sd. Conain. p. Hltt, This was the first doctrino of WiUiam of Champeaiix^ 
Other expoBilions of ReDlism might bo given. 
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lind superseriptioD ou two coiaB niay present no dis- 

lemible marks of distinction from each otfaer; but if on 

^at account we say that they are tJie same, we employ 

B word in an equivocal sense, which must be carefully 

liistinguiBhed from that in which we say that hoth are 

truck from the same die. In the latter sense, the 

littributes forming tho humanity of Socrates are not the 

lame witb those forming the humanity of Plato ; though 

i common notion man embraces both, and though, by 

bvailing ourselves of an ambiguity of language, we say 

iiat both are of the same species. 

General notions thus ^amed by the mind, when 

fexpressed in language, form commou terms. And the 

|'Tarious attributes comprehended'' in every sucb notion 

[ are its logical essence'. By this we do not mean any 

f thing necessary to the physical existence of an object; 

' but merely that, as geueral notions arc formed irom 

the observation of similar attributes in individuals, every 

individual must possese such attributes, if it is to bc 

included under tbe extension of the notion and called 

Iby the eorresponding common name. Propev names, on 
' In a Funpblet pnblUhed. under tbe mimo of " A DiSECrtntlon on the 
SteadH of Fredi<<able3," I itiBdvertentl)' Bdopted Mr. Mjll's expressions of 
«omiD(i>fji»i aod denotatum, to distirigiiigb between the attributes contained 
jtn a complex notion, oad tbe eubjects of whicb it is predieated. The 
diBtJnCtion I still rcgard as most impDFtont, and one tbat ia notperbaps 
anfficlentl j marked \q modem langnage ; but furtber Btudy of the SEboliistiti 
pbraseologj bas lod me U> regEird Mr. Mill's langnage aa toa vlde a 
departuie from tbe nciginal use of tbe terms. For this roason I hme 
preferFBd the expressiODs Comprelunsion nnd Extensian, as betler Bano- 
tioned by Logieal autbority. Of. Port Hojttl Loeio.F.I. cbap. fl, "J'^pelle 
canpTehenaan de rid^e, lea attiibuts qn'BEe enforme en soi. J'appellB 
itsndm de Tid^, \e» eiqela i qui cettc id^e convioDt." For Ihe ScholBStia 
Comlotation, see p. 16, note g. 

' This is the Sominal Eaence cf Locke, which correspandB to tbe 
XiOgiisBlEsaeiiaeofotherpbilosopheni, thoughvarion,s]yeiplainediu:cording 
to tbe different Metapbysicai tbooriea. Tbe term Reai Eaaenee is nsed 

Ethe Bame philosopher to donote Ibat generall; uuknon 
ividual Ihings na which their seosible properties dopcn 



tbe coDtrary, have dd esseDce, as they liave no genenl 
DotioD bctongiDg to tbeni, but are mere arbitrary marks 
iinposed for the purpose of distiDguishing individuals 
from each other. 

But tbough our earlieEt complex notioDs may havft 
been gained from real objeots, there is do reason why 
such notioDS alone should be adisitted in a tbeory of 
Fredication. Such a tfaeory only distiDguiehes the several 
relations wfaicb thu subject and predicate of a proposition 
may bear to each otfaer. With tfae objective existenee (rf 
thingB correspoDding to our general notions, we bave for 
the present no concem. Whatever theory may be adopted 
as to the origin of our ideas, tfaere can be do doubt ibat 
^ we have the powcr of forming combinations in tbe mind, 
which have not been observed to exist in nature". And 
tfae relation of subject and predicate in propositions int& 
wfaich sucfa notious enter, may be identified witb some ol 
the relations of other notions. 

In coDstructing or explaining a tbeory of Predicatioi 
in conformity witfa tfaese views, there is one ambigni^ 
wfaioh it is not possifale to avoid, without a coinage i 
new tBrms, The distinctiona of Genus and Differeutil 
must be gained by comparing two terms Dot predicablfl 
of each otlier. Comparc, for example, MaD witb Brutej 
tfae commoD Genus wiil be Animal, the respective Difie- 
rentiEe, Rational and Irrational. But there is no absolute 
Genus or Differentia, and frequently, wliile tfae whole 
comprehension of the notion remains the samc, the Gtenus 
and Differentia may cfaange places, according as it is. 
compared with this or tfaat other notion. In tfae com- 
parison, for example, of a plaue triangle with a paral- 
lelogram, "rectilineal figure" is its commou, " baTiiiK 
three sides" its distinctive part. But compare a plaUt 

■• Gf. Locke, EBsny, b. ii. ch. 2. ;. -i. 
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irilh a sphericnl triangle, " having three sides" is common 
D both ; the distinction being, that the sides in the one 
lase are straigbt lines, in the other, arcs of great circles". 
Jut wben one only of tbe compared notions is emplojed 
1 the subjeet of a proposition, and a portion of tbe 
ittributes wbich it comprebcnds is predicated of it, that 
redicate cannot properly be called Genus or Differentia, 
be Gomparison &om which these distinctious arise bavlng 
eased. 

With this proviso, we may adopt, mutath mutandu, 
ithe olassification of the Predicables giveo by Aristotle 
ielf, as fumishing a more satisfactory groiindwork 
^an either the Isagoge of Porphyry or its suhsequent 
«ebolastic embellishments. Every Proposition, accord- 
Sng to Aristotle, expresses one of four relations of llie 
■Predicate to its Subjeot; Genus, (under which may be 
itncluded Differentia,) Definition, Property, or Accident'. 
J^or every Predicate must eitber be convertible with its 
iBubject or not. If convertible, it either expressea tbe 
whole Essence (to t! ^v elvai) of the Subject or not. In 
the former case it is called Definition, in the latter, 
Property. If not convertible, it either expresaea part of 
the Essence or not. In the former caae it is Genus, in 
{'the latter, Accident. 

This division, being founded on dicbotomy by contra- 
' diction, must neceasarily exhanst every possible mode of 
Predication. Interpreting the Essence, in accordance 
with our present view, as the sum of the attributes 






" This has been remiirlied bj Leihoitz, Nouveaux Essais, iii. 3. Opera, 
f . Od. Erdmami, p. 30<, Sc/ircibea aa Wagner, ibid. p. «ft. 

" See TopiEB, i. 8. SQndrj attempts haye been madB, nof. very saoceBB- 

bfcll?, to reaanaile this accoimt witb that of Forphjry. But thougfa some 

ioenBB of interpretatiun maj be aHowed, when tha objeel is to reeoncile 

n nuthor «ith bimBelf, it is scatcel]' neceasar; to straiit his langnoge into 

PBgreement with a writer nho lived more than six centuriea nftor him, and 

[ who does not even profesB to be oommenting on hira. 
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oomprcliendGd in a notion, we shall find all four raem- 
bera &diniGsible wbere tho Subject of the proposiUon, 
bas both compreheTision and extension ; \. e. is a comples 
notton cont&ining attributcs, and is prcdicable of exUtio^ 
objeots. For its Predicate may either express a wbole 
a part of tbe attribntea compTehended in the Subjccl, 
else soiue attribute not so comprehended, but possesscd 
by the objects of which the Subject is prcdicable. la 
the latter case, wliere tbe Subject and Predicate ara 
distinct in oomprehension, they may be either equal or 
unequal in extension. 

Tbe two first eases will correspond to tbe class of 
Propositions called by Kant, Analytical Judgments, 
and by Mr. Mill, Verbal Propositions. In these iho 
attvibutes composing the Predicate are a part or the 
whole of those composing the Subject. Thcy therefore 
dcpend Bolely on tJie Principle of Idenlity. If Aninaal 
form part of tlie couoeption Man, the objccts, whether 
actual or possible, thought under the latter must neoea. 
sarily be identical with a portioii of thosc thought undei 
the former. 

To avoid the introduetion of new words, we may retaiv 
the Aristotelian nomenclature of Genus and Dejinition to 
express the relation of Predicate to Subject in these two 
classes of Propositions ; though the former appellation, 
for the reason stated above, is not altogether free Ixom 
objections. Under Definition may be also included a 
class of Propositions which are not, in the striot sense of 
the word, Analytical'', and are not admitted by Aristotle 
to be Definitions proper; viz. those in which the Predicate 
is a single term synonymous witb the Subject. 

The last two cases will oorrespand to the Synthetioal 
Judgments of Kant, and to the He&l Fropositions of 

T Though Eant admiLH liveii tttuUiiogioal propoBitione (A is j( 
eipliflitly analylica]. 
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In these, tfae subject is Deitber a word 
a notion, but the several individual thiugs of which 
a certain notion is predicable. For exauiple, in tho 
Proposition, "AIl men are movtal," we do not mean 
that the couception Man iucludcs Mortality, but that tlie 
individuals possessing the attributes cotnprehended in 
the fornier notion possess also those comprehended in 
the latter. 

In distinguishing a certain portion of these Propo- 
sitions as predioating Properly, we must divest ourselveB 
altogether of the notion of necessary or contingent con- 
nexion, and regard ihe word purely as a translation of 
the Arietotelian iSiov. These Fropositions assert, not 
nierely that certaiu objects possess certain attributes, but 
tbat they aione possess them. This assertion, however, 
is very imperfectly expressed in the ordinary form of the 
affirmative proposition. The judgment, " all equilateral 
triangles are equiangular," does not by its mere form 
itnply that all equiangular triangles are equilateral. Thia 
knowledge is conveyed by the geometrioal matter, not by 
the logical form, To remedy this defect of language, it 
is necessary iu a system of formal Logic to distinguish 
the propositions in which property ia predicated from 
those in which accident is predicated, by attacbing an 
universal sign to the predicate. " AII equilateral trianglcB 
are all equiangular," will then denote that the predicate 
is a pioperty of ihe subject; while " all men are some 
mortals," distinguishes by the particular sign tliat the 
predicate is an accident. 

The distinction adopted by Aldrich between Froperty 
and Accident, as necessarily or contingently connected 
with the Bubject, is untenable in forraal Logic. If not 
expressed in the copula, it implies the extralogical 
knowledge of a law of connexion existing or not betwceu 

I objects signified by the terms; a law which cannot 
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be tndic&ied in ihe symlwHcal fonn of die propoBitioii;, 
If, on tfae other hAod, a spccial fonD of ibe copola ui 
fldopted, and Propenjr aad Aocident distiiiguisfaed hy H 
expreKsions A mul he B, A majt bt B, tbe classificMioril 
becomes no longer applicable to tfae pare fomi of t 
proposition, aud requires ifae introdaction of ihe i 
logical doctrine of Modalitj*. Tfae adoption of i 
quantified predicale, on tbe other hand, is 
step wfaen language is designed to express ttae pure b 
of tbought, and every classification of logical foni 
should be adapted to this condition'. 

In the foregoing remarks, Genus and Definition ex< 
presa a relation of notions to notions, Property i 
Accident,one of attrihutes to things. Hcnce it will follow 
that notions thought as unrcal, i. e. confessedlr piedioabla 
of no objeels existing elsewhere than in tbe miDd, cai 
only, as such, be the subjects of analytical judgroeDts. 
Proper n&mes, on the olher hand, having no essence, i 
only be the subjects of synthetical judgments. Tbct 
former bave no Properties or Accidents ; the lalter havfl 
no Genus or Definition. 

Speciet is excluded from the Predicables, and confined 
to the Species Subjicibili», the correlative of the Predicablci 
Geuus. By this we avoid an inconsistency of wbicb thi) 
majority of Logicians are guilty, in employing tfae terra 
Species sometimes to express a relation of a Predicate 
to a Subject, sometimes that of a Subject to a Pre- 
dicate. The so-called Species Prisdicabilis, is, in the 
manner of its predication, in no way distinguisbable 
from Genus. Man, when predicated of philosopker, 
expresses a part only ot the essence of its subject, i. e. 



1 Oq Modality ss a Form, sea PnUgomeva Logica, 
nole H.) 

' Thia principle, Ibe basia of Sii W. HBiiiiltoD's Me' 
Bta(«d b; Hr. Baynea, Euay on (A* New Anaiyiie, p, 0. 
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a portion of Uie attributes which thc subject uotioii 
couiprehends ; precisely as does animal, when predicated 
otman. 

A Lowest Species will be iDadtDissible, as it implies 
a notion so complex as to be incapable of further 
accessions. It is tnie tbat, in tbe continual formation of 

'SpecieSj we may arrive at combinations of attributes not 
realized in Nature ; but the classificatian of tbings is not 
the province of the Logician ; nor bas he a rigbt to con- 
cltide & priori tbat the field of phyaical researcb is ex- 
liausted, or tbat notions now regarded as imaginary luaj 
not hereafter be discovered to be real. But wbether such 
discovery be made or not, it will not affect the relation 
of two notions to each otber, Logic is concemed only 
with tbe necessary relations of concepts in tbought. 
Every concept, being common to a plurality of objects, 
is potentially divisible into lower ones. A logical 
lowest species, if such were posslble, would be a con- 
cept embracing all conceivable attributes not coudeiuned 
by the laws of thought as contradictory of each other. 
This, as well as its opposlte, the logical higbest genus, 
or notion so simplo as to have no distinctivc attributes, 
are mere imaginary limits, nevcr reacbed in any process 
of actual thought'. A material science may have its 
bighest and lowcst clasees ; the former being the general 
olasB, embracing all the objects whose properties tbat 
3nce investigates ; the latter tbe classes at which tbat 

I special investigation ends. In Geometry, for example, 
undev the summum genus of raagnitudes in space, we find 
tbree iTifim/s species of triangles, the equilateral, the 
isosceles, and tbe scalene. The geometrical properties 
of ihe flgnres are not affectcd by any further subdivision. 
But tbls limitation cannot be acbnowledged by the 
Logician. He knows nothing of the geometrical or 

■ See Prolcgimena Logifa, p. 183. (9nd ed. p. 108.) 
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physical properties of this or that dass of objeots. As 
a mere concept, ^^ an equilateral triangle whose sides are 
two feet long," is a subordinate species to *' equilateral 
triangle;*' and the subdivision maj, as for as mere thought 
is concemed, be continued ad infinitum. 
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NOTE B. 
ON THE CATEOORIES. 

LisTs of the Categoriea, more or less complcto, occu; 
different parts of Aristot]e's works in slightly differen 
relationB. The foUowing passages rnay be selected as 
;lie priocipal. Categ. ch. 4. TiBy xaTii ^rjicy.laM ffufiwrXox^i 
XeyOfiEvaik ixanTQy ^rof ourfav o-i^ftaiKi ^ -Kaam \ toiov \ tfqii t 
ri Ksiirixi ri e;^siv i) ttqisTv ^ itaaj(_iiv. 'EffTJ Be ow/fl 
I siJreTv oJoy aufljunro;, TxTrof* Tiotrot Be oIov B/mjj,;!/, 
Tg/inj^^u' «'Otoy Be dlii» Asuxov, y^ctfi.)taTixiv irgoV Ti Be oj 
SiTrAairiov, qfiiEru, fj.ai^W kou Se o]ov iv AuxEfcu, ev ayoqa' to' 
Se aluv ^X^^^' "'%"''''>'' XETirflai £e oIov avaxEirai, xa3i)Tai' e^eiv 
I uiofiE^SfTai, MTrKirrTai' iratslv 5e oioi' T£ji.m, xixiw watr^Eiv 
I T£f4V£Tai, xafsTai, Topic, i. !l. MeTa td/vuv rauTa { 
Siog/rao-Sai tb! yEvi) tojv xaTiiyogiuJv, sv oT; uvaq^ava-iv ai firjieitr, 
TiTTageg. 'Eitti 8e TauToi tov agiflfiJv Uxa, ti effTi, Jroa-ov, TOid 
a-go'f Ti, woS, TOTf, KeTtrSai, 'x^'"' '^'"«'iv, iroLTj^siv. 'Asl yiig to 
(riiftj3e/3jjxoj xai to yevof xal to lim xai o agia[i.ls Iv jtia TOiJrani 
' xaTjjyo^i^v Eo"Tai' TBrai ■ydg ai Bit! TOiirajv ^rgoraa^Eij !j t/ 
'iv ^ R'0101' t) TTotrov ^ Toiif aKfyMV Tiva xaTTtyogiLUu (njfia/vowri*. 
tMetaph. iv. 7. KaS' auTti Be Eivai AEysrai S<7a-ssg ffijfia/vri t«! 
X^fwra T^f xo(Tiiyog/aj* Offa;^»,- ydj hAysrat, roffaura^tof to 
;illvai OTifiaivei. 'Eirel oSv tbjv xaTijyogoufcEKov t^I ft£V t'i affTi 
"injfAafrti, rii Se' VQiiv, tol Bs iroffiv, tc! Be irgrfs ti, tk II '7tQ\fiv rj 
■Staa^x^wiv, Tct Se irou, tc! Be t^t', Ix^ffT^ TOiJrcov to eirai TauTO 

From these passages it appears that the Categories 
were legarded by Aristotle, 1. As au enumeration of 
the different aignificationa of simple terms, apart from 
their conncxion in the proposition. 2. As an enume- 
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raiioD of the several tjencra under nhich Aristotle^s fonr 
heads of predicables fall. 3. As an euumeration of the 
different modes in which Being may be signified. An 
exatniaation of the priQciple of classification is neces- 
sary, iti order that we may determiue how far the charges 
of deficiency and rediindancy, so frequently brought 
agaiust Anstotle'3 list, can be fairly maintatned. 

The most celebrated of these accusations ia that of 
Kant*. Assuming that Aristotle'& design was identicsl 
with his own, viz. to eniimerate the pure or a priori 
conceptions of the understanding, he asserts that the 
classification was made upon no principle; tbat it vu 
found by the author to hc defective, and the post- 
predicaments adde^d in eonsequence; that the list thnB 
enlarged is still defective; that it contains forms of the 
sensibility as well as of the understanding ; iquando, uH, 
Htus, prius, simitl;) ihat empirical notions are intruded 
among the pure {motus), and deduced ooncepts classed as 
original {actio, passio) ; and that some original elements 
aie altogether omitted". 

A somewhat similar criticism is given in Mr. Mill'B 
Logic. The Categories he supposes to be " an enunie> 
ration of all things, capable of being named ; an enume- 
ration by the summa genera, 1. e. the most extensiTe 
olasses into which things could he distributed; whidi 
therefore were so many highest Predicates, one or other 
of wbieh was supposed capable of being affirmed witli 
truth of every nameable thiug whatsoever." Thus viewed, 
he prononnces the list to be both redundaut and de- 
fective. Action, passion, and local situation, ought to 
be included under relation ; together with position in 
time {quando), and in space {ubi); while the distinction 

■ For an lUcaaDt oi \ha earlier crilicisms of iha Categories bf Plotjnos, 
CampBnellft, and oUiers, see TreDdelenburg, Oeichichle der KateijantmlehTe. 
>> Kritik der r. V. p. 80. (ed. BOBenkTaHz.) Prolegomena, g. 39. 
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between the latter and situs ia merely verbal. On the 
ither hand, ali states of mind are omitted eiitirely; as 
tbey cannot be reclioned eitber auiong substances or 
attribittes'. 

These objections will stand or fall, according as their 
authora have rightly or wrongly divined the piirpose of 
Tistotle'9 classification. Kant ismislaken in supposing 
lat Aristotle added tbe post-predicanientB to complete 
his list of Categories. The post-predicamenta were not 
60 called by Aristotle, and haye never been classed by 
coramentators amoug the Categories^ The term is of 
scholastic origin, and waa employed to denote tbe five 
snbjects treated of by Aristotle after tbe Categoriea 
proper. Kant is equally mistaken in supposing tbat 
Ariatotle had any intention of classifying the pure forma 
of the understandiug, independent of experionce. On 
the contrary, the Categories belong to the matter of 
thougbt, are generalized from experience, and leave 
altogether untouched the psychological questiou of the 
existence of elcmenta a priori''. Any objection, there- 
fore, based on tho inclusion of empirical or the ex- 
cluaion of original elements, is untenable, and rests on 
a niisapprebension of the philoBopher's design. Noryet 
can we adopt Mr. Miirs opinion, that Aristotle designed 
a classifieation of all thiugs capable of being named ; at 
least not in tbat point of view in which things are 
regarded according to their real characteristics as pre- 
seuted to consciousness. The Categoriea are rather an 
enumeration of the different modes of naming tbings, 
classiSed primarily according to the grammatical dis- 
tinctions of speeoh, and gained, not from tbe observation 

« M1U'B Logia, vol. i. p. 60. 

* 3eo Sir W. HiuQilton, Discussinn!, p. 26. Franck, Hisloire de la 
Zogique, p. Sfi. St. Trilaite, Logii/ue iTJrislale tradvile cn Franfais, 
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af fil»jects, but from tbe analysis of asscrtions Tbisis 
maDifeHt from thc name and from the mfttiner of treat- 
metll. K.aTriyopx, Kxnjyo^iiv, xaTi]y^^i)u.fz, xaTtyo^iiftiMt, 
Kxrifyd^txis, havo all primarily reference to forms of 
speoch ; the lerm xoDjyogfa being used by ArislDtle as 
well for any predicate term, as for tlie highest gene- 
ralizations under whicb predicates can be classed^ In 
^he beginning of the treatise on the Categories, temiBaa 
combinod in a proposition «re made to precede tenns 
regarded separately ' ; and the proposition, as the only 
assertion capable o( truth and falsehood, appears to bo 
regarded as the unit of spceoh, of whiob the simple tena 
is bnt a fraotional elcraent''. 

It is iherefore probable, that the Artstotelian distmodon 
of Catogories arose froni the resolution nf the proposition 
and a olassification of the grammatical distinctions iudi- 
cated by its parts. The noun substaDtive leads ns to ihe 
calegory of oflo-Ca, the adjectiTes of number and of quaJily 
to roaov and ronfv, the ftdjeclive of comparison to Tgoj n, 
the adverbs of place and time to vou and tdts, the different 
forms of the verb, intransitive, prtBterite, aotive, and pas- 
sive to xsirflaf, e^^iiv, iroiETv, and waTX"*'- It is true that in 
his subsequeut treatment the philosopber by no means 
adheres strictly to the grammatical point of view, and 
that his classification may, even on fais own principICE, 
be considerably simplified ; but it must be remembered, 
that at that time the soienco of Grammar was in its 
infanoy, that its forms of speech bad not been analysed 
completely, nor its boundaries cleariy separated from 
those of Logic aud Metaphysics. 

' Sea Trandelanburg, Qesehichle der KaltgorienlchTe, p. S. The Ariato- 
lelian expression ir]ciina.Ta T^t «oTijyojj/oi »111 thnB priraarilj n 
e/ predicatim. 

I See Categ. ch. a. 

* See Caleg. oh. 3. Trendalenbarg, Kalegorienlehre, p. 12. 

' Treodelenbiirg, Elemenla, J. 3. KalrgorienlehTr, p, 33. 
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The omission, therefore, in thc Aristotcliau list, of 
eparate heads of classification for mental states, cannot 
B charged as a defect in this point of view, so long as 
ind and its various states (whatever uiaj be their dif- 
rence in other respects) are represented by the same 
rerbal forms as substauces and atlributes. And accord- 
ngly we find various mental states, faculties, passions, 
babits, and dispositions, classified logether with corre- 
iponding affections of body, under the head of qualities^ 
. more valid objection in a grammatica! point of view 
vroidd be, that qnalities in their abstract form are ex- 
iiressed by nouns substantive, and should therefore be 
classed under the category of substance. This objection 
'Would be tenable in relation to tbe distinctions of modem 
iGraramar. But Aristotle appears to have limited the 
Mtbstantive word to terms expressive of the nqSiTnt oitriai, 
■or individual substances, and the huregat tialat, or their 
several genera and species. The latter denote properly 
the category of substance, or substance considered as 
;one of the possible predicates of a proposition. Words 
denoting individual substances, being subjects only in 
tbe proposition, do not properiy indicate a catcgoryi. 

In reference, therefore, to the treatise of the same 
name, we might fairly describc the Aristotelian Categories 
as an enumeration of the different grammatical forms of 
,tfie possible predicates of a proposition, viewed in relation 
3 the first substanee as a subject. And this view is not 
materially departedfrom in the otherwritingsof Aristotle. 
The passage quoted from the Topies, indeed, only con- 
tinues the same view, stating that those predicates, which 
1 tbeir actual relation to their subjects in a proposition 

' See Gatsg. ch. 8. 

ittfrbt yip inKtinma \ifnai- -rSv t) Sivripar aiaiSv ri filv tntai KaTi) tbv 
HaTTiyopta-ai, ri Si -yiyos Kal Karit rov ftSovs jTol naTi Toii iTi/iou. 
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come under one of the four heads of Oenus, Definitioi 
Properly, or Accident, eome as simple terms noder one 
of the ten Gategories. The Metaphysical view of Ibe 
Categories is not inaterially diSerent. In that work, 
Aristotle eiiuinerat«s the different sen&es in which ihe 
tenn Beinff (to oy) is iised, in order to detertnine in whiit 
sense it is applied to the object of inetapbysical in- 
qiiiries". Deiitg sometiraes signifies the accideiidJ 
connection of an attribute with a subject, or of two 
attributes with a comraon subject. It is also used co- 
extensively witb the Categories in predication ; thus we 
tnay say, av$^am; uyiaiyet, or SvS^untaf iryialvtov tiTTiy, afiga- 
ROf TEf^vii, or avd^oHTD; Ttftwm crrlv, tbe verb elvai being^ 
admissible as a copula in any proposition, wbatever ma^ 
be the category of ita predicate". But substance is thB 
TgwToif ov, the proper objeot of mctaphysics''- Tn thia 
accDunl, Aristotle does not appear to have distingaisbed' 
between the verb substantive, as denoting real existence, 
and the copula as denoting the coexistence of notions i> 
the mind ; but, as in other places, the Categories oiS' 
enumerated, not as an exhaustive catalogue of existing 
things, but as a list of different modes of piedicatingby tliil 
copula. Tliey tbus originally belong to Grammar, rathar 
tban to Logic or Metaphysics, though the treatment of 
latter philosopbers, perhaps in some degree sanctioni 
by Aristolle himself, has brought tbem into closer 
nection witb the latter sciences, and overloobed 
proper relation to the former'. 



"■ See TreDdelenbucg, Kali 

" Mataph. iY.7. 

° Metaph. vi. I. 

r Tcerdelenborg, KtUegon- 



«i(eft«, p. 167. 



NOTE C. 
ON DEPINITION. 

« the notes to Aldrich's accomit of Definition, I have 

ideavouTed to explain his language in conformity with 

I views most cotnmonly found in Logical Treatises. 

E views difler in many respects froui those of 

^stotle, on which they are supposed to be founded, and 

I a corvect acconnt of the doctrines of that Philosopher 

1 materially assist in the solution of more than one 

of those vexatis queestiones which are most perplexing 

to heginners in Logio, I shall attempt a somewhat fuller 

exposition here. 

In the second Book of thc Posterior Analytics, Aristotle 
mentions three different fonns of Definition, in the 
following words r "Eittiv aga ogio-fioj cl; fi.tv X^yo; tou rf IffTii' 
enearaZaxxai, slg Ss <iu>Xtiyi'rii.o( tou rl iori, m-uiaei Zia<tiegrav rijf 
airoBi/Jeaif, Tg/ro; Be r^( rau rl ianv Scitatii^iio; i7Ufi.*egao-jU.«'. 
This passage is a concise summary of the whole Aristo- 
telian theory of Detinition. Adopting it as our text, we 
proceed to comment as follows. 

A necessary preliminary to the determiuing the Beal 

Definition of any object, (r/ errn,) is to ascertain that such 

object exisls (ori effri). Otherwise our Delinition will 

s merely a nominal one''. But we have two classes of 

KtUfinable objects, of which the existence is detemined 

1 two difierent nays, producing a corresponding variety 

) the form of the Defiuition. 



■ Anal. Post. ii. 10. i. 
" Anal, Post ii. S. 3. 'ASivara 
Ibid. ii. 7. a. "Anlyini ylp Tir flBrfrB rh tI ia: 






6 Aiyo, fl T 



iyepaTTOs il &M.0 dTioiy, 
S Ti imlr, iA\i Ti ^Ji- 



S, Ti !■ ?OT 
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I. Attributes, under which term are inc]uded all things 
belonging to anr other Category tfaan that of Substanoe. 
These exiat only in Substances a.s their subjects, and 
thcir existcnce is properly dctermined by Demanatratum*. 
Whcn asccrtained in any oiher way, we are said to know 
it only accidentally*. In ihc DemonBtrative Syllogisu], 
the miuor term is ihe Subject, the major the Attribute; 
the Cause, by virtue of whioh tlie Subject is ihos afiecied, 
bcing the mtddle term. When by such a Syllogism we 
have proved ihat all A is B, wc know that tLe attribute 
B cxists in ihe subject A. 

II. Siibstances, which exist not in a Subject, huX per 
te'. Of siich the cxistence cannot be provcd, bnt miisl 
be asfumed, before any of their Attribules can be demon- 
strated. This assumption under the nauie of Hypothcsis, 
fomis one of ihe Ariatotclian «gx"'' ^"^ PrincipIeB of 
Scicnce, which mustprecede all Demonsiration', 

' Honce the Scholsstio msiiiD, AnidnlU tiie tit ineue. Cf. AqmnH, 
Opuac. xlviii. de S}'ll. DemoDst. o. 11. 1 have pieferred the temi Attii- 
bnte to Accideut, inaMnuoh ua Ihe ktter is &equeDUy apprDpnated in ■ 
Bpecial atuau to such Attribules as exi.sl only contingently, ond are tbcrefbrfi 
indemonslTuble. 

* Ktb. Nio. vi. 3. 4. Sraii -yip mn wiimi^ koI yvipi^i alrrif Zair al ipx'^ 
MarierM' cl yip fiJ) fioMoi' toS iniii-rifdaiiaTos, KCeri ^iififpiiKhs Itti -H|r 
IxurTiiiTiy. 

' Categ. 0. 18. Ko»>ti> i) Kork «dnii oMaiti /i^ ir iwomiiUr^ iTroi. 

' The foUawiug lable ot the Principles ot Science mny bo Dsernl to tlie 

•Apxal. 
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Deflnitjona, which of the Aasumptii „. 

iiubjectBare real,aCUie tlie Subjeat£,BsaDecesEary co 

Attribules noniinBl. dicion lo their definilion. 

[N.B. The Altributea at 



nitHtd lo eiJBt, hut proned to 
in their Subjcote ] 
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In 301110 passages, speakiiig iii a stricter sense, Aristotle 
leclares Substances aloiie lo be oapable of De&iiition^; 
but in the widor sense of the term which prevails tbrough- 
Diit the Posterior Aiialytics, it is applicable both to 
Substances and to Attributes. In both cases the inqairy 
into the Definition of a thing is identical with that into 
its cause; with this dislinution, that in the case of 
Attributes, the Cause is to be sought, not in tbe Attributei 
but in its Subject; wbereas in the case of Substftnces 
frhicb exist per se, the Cause is to be sought iu themselves 

Attributes are defined by the same eause which served 
ts a middle term to prove their ex.istence. This is the 
mode of Definition described as auXAoyifffios tou t( ssti, 
.mratasi Siaipigon t^; amSei^etu}. As an exainple, bo gives 
tho definition of an eclipse. The moon is proved to be 
eclipsed, beeause the sun'8 light is intercepted by tfae 
earth. The same eause furnishes us at once with a 
middle term for deraonstration, and with a definition of 
lihe attribute'. Why is the moon eclipsed? Because 

ae Aiial. Post i. 3. 1. i, 10. 1 , i. 32. 6. uid Sanderscin's Logio, b. iii. ah. II. 
rom tbis it will be sesii tbsL Mr. Mill lias un,iaatlj accused Ariatotla of 
iDHinUimiig tbnt tlia Bcieiiae of Qeometr; is deJuced Erom Befiidlians. 
l(Mil!'B Logio, vol. i. p. 1D7.) Hence miLjalsDbe explunedthe ooutradictioa 
iwhidi Slewart profeBses to find ia Ariatotle's doctrines. (Eleiaenta, Pt. ii. 
h, S.Bect.i.) Tho principles/rDtn ic&iirA Aristotle dBnionBtrates,iire^«toDU, 
f wbiuli ho givus 03 a Bpeoimen, " If eqnolH be taken frDm equals, tlia 
remsinders are equol." The necessit; of assumins the exislence of tbe 
jBubject is maintaincd hy Aristotla as olearlf ae bj Mr. Mill. Gf. also 
Jletsph. V. 1. S. X. T, 2, 

» e. g. Metaph. vi. 5. 5. Cf. Metsph. vi. 1. 1 2. 

h AnoL Post. ii. S. 5. ^ajrip oSr \iyoiify, t4 t( iarii' tiilriu Tabri ian ical 
■Mi^ tI taiti'. TovTD ff fl anAoii koI fiSj Taii JiajixiliTw "", ^l twi' iTapxifiTaii'- 
Anal. PoBt. i, 21. S, 4 T^ "«^ Bi^Tb ^ilpx" ti, toCtd airth aur^ cSrw». 

' The reducliou of tbis DemonBtmtion lo sjllogistjo form bs£ been 
nrioaBl; attempted, Tbe following is given bj Aqainas, OpoBd. 3B. 
^ Omne eorpus natnrale, iUumioatam a sole, pritBlum Ince a teme objeotn 

; luna est biuusmodi, ergo iutm defidt." A morc general, and si: 
pnfetable, mqjor premiao, ib given b; Orakantliorpe, Log. lib. iv, ca; 
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the Bim's lighl is interoepteci by the carth. Wliat ib 
an eclipse ? An interoepting of tbe sun's light from the 
nioon hy the earth. Thunder in the same way is defined, 
axiffitci; xugi; h vi^it, the answer to the ijuestion &k1 rf 
^govra; being h«L to aTOtr^eifuo-Sai to wug iv toj ¥tpei, 

This kind of definitiun, as has heen ohserred, differe 
froiQ a demonstratioTi in tbe position (^eo-i;) of its 
tcrmB); for it has the sanie terms (Ix^ii;|fi;, am'E^^i[, 
ai^iii^, — figovTj), «ToV^iiTij irugij, ve^of.) but not in ihe same 
order, and with some variety of grammatical form («reus-ii'). 

Tbe Definition, ihen, of an Attrihiitt; is to be found in 
its Caiise. But tbe AriBtotelian Pbilosopby recognisea 
four Canses, and sometimes more than one of these is 
ooncemed in tbe production of tbe same effect. Wbich 
of ihese is to be taken as the Definition ? In Anal. Post, 
ii. li. Aristotle shews that any one of the four may be 
used as a middle term iu dcmonstratiDn; but it by no 
means follows tbat each may be a Definition of the major 
tenn. On this point, Aristotle's opinion is not decidedly 



"Omiie cncpiiaillumiDiLtmnabaliOiinCerquodstcorpua illumiTiuis opacTun 
oorpnB sic interpoaitur, nt ambra opnci oorporis operiat et compreheodat 
oorpus illuminalum, oclipsatur sea priTatar buo loiniQe." 

i The DeGiiition ia b; some given aa " an obscnralion of light in the 
raoon, caused by the iutcrpoFiidoD of the earth." Bnt in this cnse, the 
rnajor terra of the DemoQBtiativB SjllogiBm is not " eclipsed," but " ob- 
aoured." U tlieaa two terms aie HjnanymoDS, the DaOnition is mereljr 
nomiiial, and tbe tBttor part auperfluoas; if not, to do uot dofine tlie 
Bttribate demonstrBted (obacnration}, bat anolhEr (cclipse), oontsined nndei 
it as apacies nnder gentaa. I interpret AriBtotle's w ords aa rafening to tho 
complcx form of the Definition, as giTon in quosliou and Bnsver, ar in a 
propoaition — tI /•rrir fir\tiifiiSi ivrl^pojis SniTiii — i fiiXiajils lariv iirl^cifii 
ftri T^. So the thinitorm of Deflnitionmentioiicd An.Pr. ii. lO.rcaemblea 
tbe Donclusion of a D4>monatralion, b9 containing, in the same form, uBlj 
Ihe msjor and miuor tetma, (&porrli, yiifo!) ^ fipovrii iim ^i^ot i» W^i. 
AriBl<jtle'3 test ia not decisive, tho one riew being rather nupported bj 
oh. 8. the other bj oh. 10. The queadon ia by no raeans unimportant ; tha 
attempt to reduce theae Deftnidons to a pseudo-Genna and DifTerenlia lu 
foatered a gravo error, whiob wilj be noticed hereafter 

k Paciua and Wnilz conaider tt&tm and 9iirit to be syuonyiuouK. 
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ut )t seems piobable tbat he regarded tbe 
^rmal cause only as available for the purpbse of De- 
[□ition. For a material cauBe, properly speaking, has 
t place in attribiUes, bul ouly in pbysical subatanceH'; 
nd tbat wbicb in ihe fornier is most nearly analogoua 
3 matter, viz. the necessary couditioii ont of whicb the 
tffect arises, inay in such caaes be identified with the 
brmal cause. This Aristotle allows in the cbapter in 
luestion, when be states tbat tbe material cause there 
tlstanced as a middle term is in fact tbe same as tbe 
The efficient aud final causes seem lo be 
tecluded, as not being contemporatieous with their 
(ffecta, ao that iiom tbe existence of tbe one we oannot 
eertainly infer tbat of the other°. Wbereaa tbe formal 
1 expressly distinguished as to il ijv i[vai°-, and 
Ihe examples given of it iri Anal. Post. ii, 12. 1. corre- 
^ond exactly to tbose previously given as Defiuitions. 
rhe other causea only accidentally seive the same pur- 
[, iu those instances ia wbicb they coincide wiib tbe 
brmal ''. 



Metaph. vii. i. 6. IIe|>1 liit oit rii ^uauilu airrios koI fem)Tiu ivi,-yKii 

r4 tSria yfMpIfjic. 'EttI Jf rav ipvaiK&r fiif aXBlai' H ohai^ii SaAdi Kiyn. 

> yiip %¥ia aiiK ^x^i GA.^^1 4 oi/ TOiairrjv AuA ix&voy Kara T6irov KivriTJi]/, 

ibS Saa Sti ibiati liiv ii.ii, oial^ S(, [sc. Aira^X"] o"" l"'^ ToirBis 

Uij aXAa rb iTTOKflii.fyoi' f, ovo-fn. OW rt alrioy iKKtl^^ea^s, rli 

.1),- oi yip lany, a\A' i, aftJiirn, ih Tiaxov. 

" SeeAnaLPost. ii. JJ.3. 

" See Anal. Poat. ii. 12. 3, 4. and Wailz, Urg. voL ii. p. 41i . 
« AuaLFr. ii. 11. l.Metaph.i. 3. 1. 

t Sea Raasoir, " AriBtotolis de Xotionis Definitiane Dactrina," p. 16. 
Bs been takeu bj Gonie Logiciuis. Craluuithorpe, 
tbat DemonstFation can onl)' be, " a causa effldent^ 
causa efflcieute per externam actioneni, vel acausa 
nali;" anil he devotes e, chapter lo shewing that neither the Material 
or the Farmal cau)!e oan be a middle term in Demoustratioii, tboagh 
10 eJHcient cnuBS of tbo Attribute may be the formal canse of thc 
iDbject.. A simiiar view is maintained bj Saudersou, lib. iii. cap. IS. 
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We have next to consider the DeGnitions of Subi 
slances. Here too the investigatioTi of Cause is the 
root of the whole inquirj; but the maouer in wfaicfa il 
is conducted is not at first sigbt so obTious as in tbe 
fomier case, To ask tfae canse of an attribute, is to ask 
why the subject is so affected. Why, for esample, is the 
moon eclipscd } But what is meant bj the cause of a 
man, aiid in what form will the question be pro])OBedi ' 
To ask why man exists, is in fact to ask why there t 
sncfa beings in the world, — a question admitting onlya 
Grangoiiaier's solution", — and, when ao solved, contri 
buting nothiug towards the Definition. To ask whyi 
man is a man, is, as Aristotle faimself observes, futile''. 
The only form in which the question can be put is, Why 
is this or tfaat individual a man } \Vhat arc th 
constituGUts of the notion Man, thc possession of whid 
entitles Socrates to be reckoned in the class ? Here to<^ 
the formal cause detennines the Definition. 

Tfaese Definitions fonn the first of the thrce kindt 
distinguisfaed in Anal. Post. ii. 10. 4. 'Ea-Ttv agot igiirfiof i 
Ithi >^yo; TQv tI eTTir ityaicoieixTOs. These Definitions ang 
assumed prior to all demonstration', and are real, i 
much as the existence of the objects is assumed witl 
them, Thc ground of the assumption will vary accordinj 
to the nature of tfae object to be defined', 

With regard to the tfaird class of Definitions, describe< 
as T^s TON t/ soti» lnfiiltl^t(o$ vuy.iTs§airiJ.a, Commentatov 

But to suppart this intsrpretalion requires consideiable slniiiiiig. 
AriaIot]e'a laDgnsge. 

1 Tristram Sliandj, vol. iii. cli. 41. see bIbo HaheliuB, liv. 1. ch. 10. 

' Metttph. vL 17. 2. ri fiiv alr S,k rl aM iaTo/ aini, oMr Arr. Cvr^- 

• Anai.Foat.ii.B. 1. &tm STi\oy Sti Kal tHk tI iim ri nir i/uaa tai ipf 
ftair, i Kol (Itoi Kat ri iartv 6woSfa8ai St! f) lAXoi' -rpisar ^arfpi ■wti^aai. 

' MeUiph. I. 7, 3. Ao/.piii-DuiTi BJ tH ri l^iv td ,ur [^KrrSMni] iA ■, 
aiaBfiaeas bI B' dirot,B4lurai- Sih koI S^kon ix Tfli Tuiairm iKaywyrii In t^ 
^btrU! «=1 Toi; t( ioTir oSk laru, iw6llti(is. 
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are a.t issue, whether they are to be regarded as nomiiial, 
or as imperfect real definitions". The question is of the 
less importance, inasmuch as Aristotle elsewhere con- 
demns the use of such definitions altogether", The 
weight of authority is perhaps with the latter inierpre- 
tation. Butj judging merely from the text of Arlstotle, 
the fonner seems far simpler and more natural'. 

From the above stateraent it would appear that Nominal 
Definition, according to Aristotle, is one in which there 
16 no evideuce of the existence of objects to which the 
definition is applicable. In form it ueed not necessarily 
differ from a Real Definition. Tliere may be a quasi- 
geiius and a quasi-clifference, as if we defined a centaur, 
an animal with the upper parta of a man and the lower 
parts of a horse ;" but, until we liave ascertained the 
existence of creatures possessing these characteristics, 
the definition is ouly one uf the signification of a name'. 

Of theformer opinion are AverroeB aod ZahareUa,who arefollowadbj 
M. St. Hilaire in his TranaiatioTi of the Organon. The latter is miuiitained 
by tha Greet Comnientators, hy Pacina, and in &e recent Ebsbjs by 
Bassaw and Kalin. 

Sea De Anima, ii. 2. 2. 

The daaiBion partlj dependa on the inlerpretation of a doubtful 

iBge, Anal. Poat. ii. 8. 4. ri J* tl lariy «ri ^ir kotI aaiiSiBvxis tx"!*"' 
iri B" ^oiT^r Ti abroS toC wpd-YttaTas. The instanoea whioh foUow nliy 
refar either lo the one or the other. 

It may be questioned whether the name NnniiDttl Dufinition is sauo- 
tioned by AristoUe. Treodelenhurg iudeed (Elemeuta, 9. 55.) so renders 

■iyas ieaiiKriiSiis of An. Post. ii. ]D. I. nnd the interprelation, if correot, 
woold seem to ebev that NominBl, as well aa Kenl DefinilJODS must be 
Mmteneei ; but the cont^xt, \ijas Taii tI iTFi^rtt ri jvo/ia ^ \6yBs Iripin 

mSSijr, Beems rather to meim, " a sanlauce eiplanfttory of ihe signifi- 
ealion of a narae, or of anotber aeutenee having iha force of a nanie." On 

□ther interprctatiou, the word Iripos is saperfluona, and the example, 
oTov T^ rC iniiiAlyci tI i<rTw j! Tplyiamv, nnintelUgible. By \iyos eroiurrAijis 
is therefore lueant ft sentenae whose signifiontiou, lilie that of a single noun, 
is oae. Such are all real Deflnitions, of which the example is a specimen. 
&ea De Int. 5. 2. Melsph. vi. 4. 16, vi. 12. 2. vii, 6. 2. Alei. Sohol. p. 743. 
A. 3L In the Graek CommentaUra, on the other band, A^i ^vo/un-i^i 
is clearly used for Nominal Definidon, Soe Philop. SohoL p. 24*. b. 31 . 
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There ib also no wsrraiit in Ariatotle for limiting the 
meana by which Nomitia) Dc&nitioD may be eSectetl; 
as is done by lliose Logicians wUo specify synonymsand 
etymologies, The latter methotl indeed seema to havt 
trespassed on the domain of Logic frora tbai of Rhetorii 
Nor haa it the slightest connection with the former, sav 
by an ambiguity of language. The etymology will in nin 
oases out of ten deulare, not tfae present meaning of th 
word, but eitber one that has become ohsolete, or som 
secondary notion, whicb may account for the impositio 
of the name, bnt which at no time foniied, strictly speal 
ing, any part of ita aignification. This holds equally 
real objects and imuginary. It is only by aa eqnivocatioi 
that " bull-piercer" ean be assigned as the meaning c 
"centaur," or the notions of a swine and a quichse 
fence he combiued itito that of " hedgehog." 

Definition by aynonym, on the other hand, may be OQ 
of the meaus of explaining the signification of a name 
though relatively only, and firom the accidental cirouiQ 
stance of oue word being raore farailiar to tbe heare 
than auother ; in which respect all translations from oqi 
lauguage inio another are equally nominal definitionB 
It is not, however, specially mentioned by Aristolle' 
As a real definition it is obviousty iuadmissible, as i 
neitber assigns tbe cause of a phenomenon nor develope 
the contents of a notion. 

The above data will also furnish us with an answev tc 
a question, which, latterly at least, has bccn a sore puzzb 
to the tiro in Logic. What are the limits of DefiniUon 
If all real Definition muat be by Genus and Difierentia 



• Synonjms are espresslj denied to be rBol Definitioiis in He 
seDso b; Aristotle, Tap. I. 5. \. thoogh admittod to be iftKi. As Nomini 
Delimtions, tbe; iire allowed by Aluxandur on. Metitpb. vi. i, p. 442. e 
Bonitz 1 but tbe geuoiueDess of this portion of tbc Gommentacy bua bec 
qneationod. 
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the object defined must in every case be a Species. Sumraa 
Genera and Individuals are in that oase alone inde- 
fnable. And for tliis liuiilation, the authority of Aristotle 
jBay be cited. On the other haud, Locke'' assures us 
ilJiat tbis restriction is erroneous, and that Simple Ideas 
jolone are incapable of Dcfluition'. The dispiite may be 
reduced to a mere verbal questiou. For Aristotle doea 
not TDaintain ihat all Definitions inust be by Genus and 
J)ifferentia, but only those of Substances. In the pas- 
lages which seem to cxtend this rulc, Definition is u&ed 
n the narrow sense which has been previously ineu- 
Idoned^ For it is obvious, to take the iustances adduced 
above, that " quenching" cannot be called the genus of 
* thunder," or " interceptiou" of " eclipse," in the same 

*■ Essay, b. iii. i. 7, But Lonke lias m tbis mntter been anticipated bj 
BeseBrtBS, Princip. i. 10. Sir W. Hamilton (ReiifB 'Works, p, 220.) miuii- 
ins tbat iriatotle haa Bsjd the same i.hing. It is dangeroDB to dispiite 
J thing whicli a maii of Sir Wil]iam's learning profesBes to bttve diB- 
^OOyered in so wide a iield as Ariatoile, espeeiaUj bs he gives no referances ; 
Ltif Ihe passage olliided to he Metaph. vi. IT. 7. oae might be tempted to 
izard B, diSerent inlerpreUtion. Ti oirAa seem rather to lie iLe etementa, 
ii(&TAS ircd^utTa, Met. vii. 1. 3.) whi^^h have Qot, like compound substonces, 
ted a defioite form, aud tlius ara not definable. Cf. Plato, Theiet, 
$. 30E. c. Bnt tbe worda are not BufBdeiitly decisive to fuTiiisb imuib 
^rouud far any theorj'. A more remarkable pttBi^age oocurs in Occam'a 
' I, Pt. i. cb, B3, " Ei: prteciictis seqmtur qaod nolla intentio qum est 
\ae communis rebus simplicibus carentibus compOBitioiie ex n:ii<.toria et 
^tmna babet diSerentiaa esBCntiales ; qnia non habet partes, qtiamvia poasit 
9ubere multas differenlias accidenlales. £x illo seqnitur ulterius quod 
ADlla ^ecies quEC est priccise siuiplicium est deflnibilis defimtione praprie 
, sive sit in genere eubstantjsi sive in qnooutique alio priedicamento." 
, conpled with OccBm^s ConceptaBliat theorj of UniverB»ISi is not vory 
4ifferent &om Locke's poBition conceming Simple Ideas. 

' B; Simple IdeBS, Locfce meant all ideas derived immediatel; &om 
UBatioii or reflcctioo. In the formation of theaa thc miiid is wholly 
passive, whereas in the formntion &'om them of Oomplex Ideaa, it is active. 
Among Simple Ideaa derived from senBBtion, he enumeratea sotidity, 
Bpace, figure, reat, and modon ; from retlection, peroeption uid volition ; 
ftoiu both, pleasnre and pain. 
■" As, for esample, Topics, i.8.3. Compare Metaph. vi. *, 13, 16. vi. B, 6. 
id Alex. in Melflph. p. i43, 30. ed. Bonitii. 
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ficnse os " animal"' is of "inan." Whereas Locbe's simpls 
ideas are excliisirelj' ideas of attributes. By rcference 
then to Aristotle'» account of the latter, it will plain^ 
appear thal he and Locke mean two verj differeut tbingi 
by Definition. With ihe former, it is an investig&tioi 
of the objectire cause of a pfaenomenon; vriih the lattei; 
an analysis of the subjective impression which thal 
phenomenon produccs in ihe mind. The id-ea of c 
interception of light is not part of the idea eclipse, bol 
the one pbenomeaon is the physical antecedent . 
cause of the other. Inquiries of tbis kind are stiH 
classed among the most important problema of Pbjsica] 
Science. What, for examplC) is light ? Is it a succes 
of material particles, or tbe undulations of an elasd« 
medium.' The solution of tbis question would not I 
a Definition in Locke's sense of ihe word; i. e. it woulj 
not be an analysis of tbe idea of ligbt produced in €at 
mind hy sensation. The same may be said of coloor. 
The mental sensalion of wbiteuess or rcdness is altogetbet 
unafTected by tbe researcbes of Optics. Tbe extemal 
cause of colour, regarded as a quality of hodies, fallK 
directly witbin tbe province of the Science°. The de- 
tennination of such pioblems will be, in AristDtle's seiiBC 
of tbe terni, Definition. 

Thls may be fiirtber illustrated by reference to a dis^ 
cussion of Aristotle's which few probably bave perused 
for the first time, without considering it as singularly 
vague and unsatisfactory. I mean the dissertation i 
Pleasure, in the tenth Book of tfae Nicomachean Ethios; 
We are struck with the absence of any tfaing like a^ 
Definition or Analysis of the eraotion ; and a reader whq 
commeuces the study of the book witb some previoucf 
knowledge of Locke's tfaeory of Simple ideas, will 
prohably be disposed to regard it as an atlempt to defind' 
' Compare oa this sulgect, Reid, Inqtiiry, oh. vi. Boot. 5, 
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that whicli is iiicapablc of definitioii, and \vhich iu con- 
BequencB uecessarily involves its owu failure. The sanie 
may be said of the principal opinion which Aristotle 
controverts. Whether we regard PJeasure, with Plato, 
as consisting in a luotion towards a natural state of 
barmou}', or with Aristotle, iu the perfect exercise of a 
power; neithev of these can be termed an explanatiou 
of the feeling itsclf, but only of the cause by which it is 
produced. Pleasure itself remaius au indeflnite some- 
tbing, consequent on tlie one or the other. Yet exarained 
accordiug to Anstotle'9 own view of the defiuitiou of 
attributcB, we aee tbat pleasure is as fairly defined by 
the perfection of the exerciae of power, as an eclipse by 
the interception of light'. 

There are, however, conditions and limits to ihe 
definitions of Attribiites, though they are not the eame 
as those of Substances. Every Substauce to be definable 
must be a Species. Every Attributc must be a Property, 
i, e. must be capable of demonstration by its cause. 
Accidejits tben, as iiierely contingent attributes, are 
iucapable of definition. This limitation, howeverj is 
merely relativc to the degrec of our kuowledge of the 
matter. Tbe advance of Science naay transform Acci- 
dents into Properties, and thus furnish the requisite 
means of definition. 

Before concluding the subject, it will be necessary to 
say a few words on two othcr poiuts couuected with 
Ari8totle's doctriue of Deiinition. 



' Leibmtz adopts the Bame view as Aiistotle, observing tliat pleasare 
adtuits of a «iiua/, thougb luit of a nominal definidon. Nuuvetaix Ettais, 
ii.Sl. i.46. Id anotbeT point Af vien, Bimple ideas adtnit of a defiuition bj 
logical analfais j viE.irbeD they lae cuDsidQr^d, not na phouomena preseoted 
to the aense, to be leaolvcd inlo simpler seEiEible pbeoomeDB, bat aa con- 
eepta, or general nolions, represeiitati<e of ottjectsof tboiielit,tobereBatYed 
itaa Eimpler concepts. On tliis distinotion I bave xeinarked elsewhere. 
See Prelegomena Logica, p, iS, {2ai ed. p. 53.) 
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Tbe lirst of thesc is his method of investigating, or, 
B8 he terms it, kunting for, the Definition. This may Iib 
elfectecl in tno ways, cotnmoiily ealled the methodB of 
Divisioa aad Induction. The iirst of these consists in 
taking a wide Genus, under wbich the object to be defined 
is evidently inchided, and contracting it by the addition 
of successive differeutife, till we obtain a complex notion 
ooextensive with that of which the Definition is soiight 
Of the notion thus obtained, cach separate part is more 
extensive than that which is to be defined, thougb the 
whole 18 not so^. A good example of this method is 
given by Cicero : " Sic igitur veteres pffficipiunt ; eum 
sumseris ea, quie sint ei rei, quam de&nire velis, cum 
aliis communia, usque eo persequi, dum proprium 
efficiatur, quod nullam in aliam rem transferri pos&it. 
Ut hoc, Hercditas est peciinia. Coinmune adhac: 
multa enim genera sunt pecnniac. Adde quod sequitur: 
qilae morte alicujus ad quempiam pervenit. Nondum 
est detinitio: mtiltis enim modis sine hereditate teneri 
mortuorum pecuniie possunt. Unum adde verhum, jure: 
jam a communitate res diejuncta videbitur, ut sit ex- 
plicata definitio sic: Hereditas est pecunia, quEe morte 
alicujus ad quempiam pervenit jure. Nondum est satis; 
addc, nec ea aut legata testamento, aut possessione 
retenta: confectum est''." 



« Anal. Post. ii. 13. 3. Ti SJj ToiaCra ATnrr^oi' nixft Tnirm, («« Tomufra 
Xi^iSp ■KiwrBv, S>« tKoa^BV ii^y liil irXfToi' fiirdpjn, S,-rarTa Sl ^)| ^l irxfor 
TaJmir Tip inifKii obsiaii ilvai toS jrpii7/iaTDj, Yet in Iha Metaphysioa 
(vi. 13.] he seems to iuBiiitiuii thnt tJie \asl diSerentiB mnBt be co- 
eitenBiie nith the aubjeet; a viev generall; odopted by tlie Scholastic 
LogidaDB, ehough maijiEontlyiiicoiiBlstent, Dot onl; witb the pasaoge above 
quoted, but with Che example appeuded, t& IJ t(A(itiudv koI t^ SuiISi. Id 
the Metaphyaica however he eeema to be spealiing, not uf the speci&o 
differenoe per le, bnt of tho differenQe regaided as dividint 
Bnt thia ia tn faM eqoivalect only to aajing that Ihe wliole 
ezbenaive ; whioh na one would tbink of denjing. 

i" Ti^Ka, c. 6. Of. Clem. Mes. Slnm. \. tui. q. 6. 
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This method was a favourite with Plato : it waa rejected 
as uselese by Speusippus'. Aristotle adopts an inter- 
mediate course, limiting, however, its utility chiefly to 
two points, — the rigbt arrangement of the several parta 
of the Definition, and the security that nolhing essential 
is omitted, It would thus seera to be useful, not so 
much for dUcovering Definitions as for testing them^; 
and even in this reBpeot will be applicable only to onfl 
claSB of Definitions, that of Substances b; genus and 
dlfferentije. 

For discovery, the second melhod is employed, Thia 
18 commonly callcd the Inductive Mcthod ; a name, how- 
ever, not sanctioned by Aristotle himself''. It consists in 
examintng the several iudividuais of which the term to 
be defined is predicable, and observing what they bave 
in commoD. If we cun obtain ooe common notion, tbis 
is the Definition sought; if not, the object of iuquiry is 
not one but many. This method is equally applicable 
to SubstanceB and to Attributes, though ArisCotle ouly 
gives an example of the latter, — the defiuiiion of mag- 
nanimity, gained by examiniug into the actione of dif- 
ferent magnanimous persons. 

Anotherimportantremarliof AriBtotle'sis,thatalthough, 
as we have already seen, demonstratiou, in certain cases, 
must always precede dcfiuition, yet uo definition, as 
Euch, oan be proved. This he maintaius at some length 
(against Xenocrates'), in Anal. Post. i. 4. aud shews that 



> See SchDlia, p. I7Q. b. HX 248. a. 11. 

j This JB periiBps niBrked bj Ari8kitle'a own langaage. In rofecence lo 
the one metbod, he iiseB icaTuri»u<Cff>v ; to the otber, ^ijTciv, 

' AristoOe does not giire anj name to the procesa : bj his CoranieDtitora 
it bas bdeQ vflriDoiflj deHDminated the method of ReBolution, of Com- 
poaitioD, of Induction. See Sir W. Hmtiilton,i)uGii>9iinii, p. 178. Zabiirelta, 
Logic, p, 1212. Poaius od AQid. Poat, ii. 13. 21, 

I Schoha, p, 2*2. b. 3fi. TreQdelenburg, in Arist, de Ad, p. 27a. Kiiba, 
de Nolioliis DefiDitione, p. II. 
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every attetnpt at siich deuiouslratioi] necessariljr itiTi 
a petilio principii. Tlie reason is obvioiis: siace a 
definition can be pretiicated esseulially (ev t^ r/ e<jt() of 
nothing but that of which it is a defiDition; and Bince, 
to prove a condiision couceiTiing the essence, ihe pre- 
raises nnist be of the same characier; the middle term 
assumed mustbe identical witfa the minor, and the majot 
premise with the conclusioD. 

Such is AriBtotle'8 theory of Definition. Its fandfr- 
mental principle uiay still, mutatis mulandia, be retained, 
notwithstauding that the speculations of modern philo- 
Bophy have considerably modified his distinction ot 
Substances and Attributes. Properly speaking, indeed, 
all Definition is an inqiiiry into Attributes. Our com- 
plex notions of Snbstttnces can only be resolved inlo 
various Attributes, with the addition of an unknown 
substratum: — a soraelhing to which we are compelled to 
regard these Attributesasbelonging'". Jlfan, forexamplSf 
is analysed into Animality, B,ationality, and the some- 
thing which exhibits these phenomena. Pursne the 
analysis, and the result is the same. We have a some- 
thiDg corporeal, animated, sensible, rational. Au uu- 
known constant must always be added to complete the 
integration : unfortunately we have no means of de- 
termining its value. Still, this does nol affect the basis 
of the Aristotelian distinction. For some phenomena 
can be accountcd for by other phenomenal causes : in 
others, we raust acquiesce in tbe conviction that they are 
so, merely because they are. It is clearly impossible 
for the mere hypothesis of an unknowu substratum to 
explain the reasou of all the variety of attiibutes whioh 
differeut objocts exhibit. 

One further question reraains. How fer Definition 

properly belongs to the province of Logic, was, as we 

» Cr. Looie, Essttj, boak ii. ch. 28. 
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lave seen, an early point of dispule amoQg tlie Sohool- 
men''. On tliis qiiestion the authority of Aristotle is of 
)ittle avail for either side. That his treatinent of the 
^ubject has far more of a material than a formal characler 
undeniable. And to those who maiutaiD that tbe 
Organon of Aristotle is designed aa a systematio ti-eatise 
on a single suhject called Logic, such testimony musl be 
icisive as regards both the malerial cbaracter of much 
of the Scieuce, and its inclusion of Definition. Bat 
Ihen it remains, and probably will continue to remain, 
a problem, to frame a couceptiou of Logic adequate to 
the proviuce thus assigned to it. This questiun has been 
already treated of in the Introduction, and need not be 
lepeated here. It is sufficienl to say that, as far as auy 
evidenoe is fumished, either by the writings of Aristotle 
himaelf or hy external testimouy as to their original 
conuexion, it is no more a departure from the authority 
of tbe Stagirite to assign a field to Logie incom- 
mensurate with that of the Organon, than it is to write 
a moral treatise on the basis of the Ethics, without 
including the Pohties. Leaving then the question of 
suthority, we may fairly assert ihat Logic as a formal 
Science can tahe no coguisance of the foUowing 
points. 

I. It has nolhing to do with determining the physical 
existencc of atlributes in their subjects ; whioh is iu fact 
an inquiry into the material trutk of the propositions in 
which such attributes are predicated. It is true that such 
propositions are by Aristotle considered as the con- 
olusions of Syllogism, and so far their truth is merely 
formal. Biit it muat be remembered, that no attribute 
can be sjUogistioally demonstrated of one subject, with- 
out being in the premise asserted of another; and it is 
upon the matevial truth of the latter proposition that tha 
'■ See p, 40, iiot« 0, 
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oertaintj' of the fonner, and tbe (lemonstrative character 
of tlie whole reaEoiiiiig, ultimately dependa. 

II. Logic has oothing to do wiih testing ihe material 
correctneM of a definition, i. e. ascertaining bow far tbe 
notions developed in oiir analysis of a given conue] 
correspond to the principal phenomena exhibited by tbe 
objects UBuatly ineluded under that concept; nor 
with the inquiry, whether our usage of term» correspondi 
with the ordinary langiiage of others. 

III. Still le&s does it lie witbin the province of Logie 
to perform ihe functions either of a Dictionary or of 
Index to Physioal Science; to convey, that is, information 
fiom without, whether conceming the meaning of wordB 
or the nature of things, into a mind previously ignorant 
Whereas, from thc statemeots of some Logicians, one 
might almost imagine that they regarded tbeir Science 
as fumisbing, as it were, Logarithmic Tahles of things in 
general ; Catalogues of Genera and DifferentisE, to which 
we have only to refer any giveii object, to obtain full 
infonnation conceming it". 

Tbese being excluded, the on]y office that remains for 
Logic to perform, is lo contribute lo the disHnctnets oi a 
given conccpt, by an analysis and separatc exposition ol 
the different parts contained within it. This operation ia 



• ThuB MelanchlliDn, ETolcmala DiaUciica, p. 100. ed. 1968, " OUBI 
quceriuius detlnJtioDeiji inapiciimturtBbiilcepriedicaineDtorum. Uadediaces, 
ui res, de qTia diEtnruB ea, git sabstantia ao accidens. Et si eat accidens, 
ia qnB parte sit, id corporo aa in Bniaia, &c." And ao Eeckermann, SyO, 
I,og. JUin. lib. i. cap. 17. " lu huac eniui uguui istiE rerum tabuliB et 
delineationes prEecipue iHic BdanibraDtur, ut defiuitnni quiEratnr, simnlqns 
tnimo luBlretut, guid «i parta superiQri proiirae dellnito a^BCfiat: iil 
amm eritejua Genus: o. g. cupio oonficara definitiouem Hominia; c 
ergo primum in quo .priedieamenlo ait Homo, et dcprehendo ei 
SubBtantiffl, essa in pradioiuneQto SubBtantiie: quocirca tabuJsra hujm 
prsedicjlXQeDti perlustrana aoimo, daprehendo homiiiem proxime GoUocari 
sub auimali: liinc concludo hoc esae proximum ^us gfinus. Sio iu 
proeeditnr definitis per Bingnla prwdieBmenta." 



J 
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analogous to that of drawing formal iiiferences, virtuallp 
oootained in their preniises, though not explicitly de- 
Teloped^ It is a process of self-examination, not dis- 
Bimilar to the Platonio application of Dialectio, tbough 
widely diflering as regards the objective truth of its 
resulta. For the Logioal procees furaishes only a aub- 
jeotive criterion : it enables us to represent more dis- 
tinetly to the mind, the notiona previously existiog there 
in raore or less confusion : its rules direct us to compare 
eonoepta one witli anotber, aud furnish some security 
for our own cousistency in employing them ; hut they do 
not enable us to ascertain their accurdance with external 
objects, or to add the deficient parts, where they are 
inadequate represeittatives of tbe latter. The mtnd, like 
tbe sky, haa its uebulse, which tbe telesoope of Logic ' 
may resolve into thcir componciit atars. But here the 
parallel ceases. The Logical instrument diacovers no 
Suminary whose rays have not previously entered tbe 
eye^ it tells us nothing of their relative distaiices, of 
the velocity with wbich their light travela ; of any tbing, 
short, which did not form a confused portion of tbe 
sensuous representation''. This may acem bnt beggarly 
servioe to be performed by the Art of Arts and Science 
of Sciencea. Inferior certainly it is to the gigantic pur- 
poaes which more than one Logical Titan has essayed 
to ftccomplisb with the same instrunient. But let not its 
legitimate uses be coutoraned, beeause it has abated 
igDmewbat of the " vaulting ambition which o^erleaps 
itself." It furnishes the mould by which the ever- 
aocumulating matter of conscionsness is reduced to form 
and consistency : it were imgrateful to despise it, because 
H does not also dig the metal itself froin the miue. 

' Cf, Anal. Post. i, a*. 11. i Cf. Kant, Logik, EinleiluQg, V, 



NOTE D. 
ON MATERIAL AND FORMAL CONSEQaENCE. 



A Material Conseqdence is defined by Aldrich lobe 
one iii which the concliision follows from the premises 
solely by the force of the lernis. This iu fact means, 
froni sonie undevstood Proposition or Propositions, con- 
necting the terms, by the addition of wbich the mind is 
enabled to reduce the ConBequence to logical form. Tbis 
is easily seen, both in Aldrich's example, "Homo est 
animal, Ergo est vivens," and iii the rather more com- 
plicated instance given by Sanderson, " Socrates est 
risibiiis, ergo, Aliquis homo est rationalis." Tb« latter, 
when the iieceasary conditions are snpplied, is expanded 
into two syllogi&ms. 



W 



Oinne risibile est rationale ; 

Socrates est risibilia, 
Krgo, Socrates est rationahs. 

SocrFttos est homo, 
Ergo, Aliquis homo eat rationalis, 



panded J 

4 



The failure therefore of a Material Consequence t&kes 
place when no such connexion exists between the terms 
as will warrant us in snpplying the premises required: 
i. e. when one or more of the premiscs so supplied would 
be false. But to determine this point is obviously 
beyond the province of the Logician. For this reason, 
Matorial Consequence is rightly excluded from Logic. 

Moreover, even where true premises can be added, 
and the Consequence legitimately deduced, we cannot, 
except frora knowledge of the matter, determine into 
what form the reasoning will natnrally fall. In sonie 
cases, as in thc example above quoted frora Sanderson, 
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he proof may be giveii in caiegorical Byllogisms, lu 
ttherB, it is far more iiaturally exhlbited in tbe faypo- 
betical form. A hypothetical premise is Bometimes 
the only materially allowable assumption iii cases where 
the giveii antecedent aiid consequent have both teriHS 
distiiict. K. g. A is B, therefore G is D. We may supply, 
is B, C 18 D; but to dctermine the Iruth of the 
Ifisumed propositioii, wbeCher it be hypotfaetical or 
lategorical, docs not fall within the province of the 
(jogician. It may be questioned, however, whetfaer the 
mere assumption of a hypotfaetical premise can utake a 
ItDaterial consequeiice formal. See below, Note 1. 

Amoug these material, and tfaerefore extralogical, 
ponsequences, are to he classed those wfaich Reid 
ildduces as cases for which Logic does not provide; 
" Alexander was tfae son of Pfailip, tfaerefore 
l*hilip was the father of Alexaiider;" "A is greater 
than B, therefore B is less tfaan A." In both these it 
is our material kuowledge of the relatious " father and 
BOD," " greater and less," that enables us to ujkke the 
iDference. 

Anolher of Reid's examples is tfae following : "A is 
«qual to B, aud B is equal to C, tfaerefore A is equal 
lo C." This reasoiiing is elliptical, and tfaerefore, as it 
itands, material ; though, owing to the siippressed preroise 
being self-evideiit, its deficiency is apt to be overlooked. 
^tated in logical form, the syllogism mns thus : 



equal to eauh other ; 



Thiugs tbat are equal to the s 
A and C aro oqual to the same, 
Therefore A and C are equal to each other*. 

Another example of tfae same kind is tfaat sometimes 
^led reasoning a fortiari. E. g. " A is greater than B, 

' llaniilUiu 011 Raid, p. 703. 
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and B is greater than C, tberefore a fortiori A is greater 
than C." The logical form is, 

Whatever is greater than a greater than G is greater than 0; 
A is greater than a greater than G, 
Therefore A is greater than G. 

Or if it be required tbat the a fortiori nature of the 
reasoning appear in the conclusion, we raust state the 
major, ^^ Whatever is greater thau a greater than C is 
greater than G by a greater difference.^^ 

Of the same kind is the reasoning ^^ A is equal to B, 
therefore twice A is equal to twice B.'' The logical 
form is, 

The doubles of equal things are equal ; 

Twice A and twice B are doubles of equal things, 

Therefore they are equal. 

The major premise might be stated more generallj, 
^^ EquimuUiples of equal things are equal." 
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NOTE E. 
la THE STLLOGISM A PETITIO PKrNCIPIl"? 

The eagle of the LibyaD fable was killed bj an arrow 
iBathered firom his own wing. The anuoury of the 
Logician has been fondly imagined to contain the fatal 
peapon of his own destruction, Biil the champion 
pestined to wield it, if sucfa thero be, is Bomewhat tardy 
s forthconiing. More than ooe Slr Kay has essayed 
he advenCure of the sword; the Artfaur destined to 
1 It remains in all the mysterious dignity of a 
Coming Man. In other words, many writers have suc- 
}eeded in ahowing their own ignorance of the nature of 
lie fallacy called Petitio Principii'': they have not been 
kequally successful in proving the iuvalidity of the 
tSyllogistio prooesa. 

t UB first endeavour to ascertain what the Petitio 
rincipii really is. The name is a bhmderiDg trans- 
. of the Aristotelian to h a^x^ (•"■ " 'f ^SXw) 
rfHrfloii: i. e. the as5umption,not of the jorincj^/eproperly 
I oalled^ but, in aome form or other, of the queition 
riginaUy proposed for proof. And it ia remartable, that 



, the Byllogisiu lud; be traced bock aa lax as SextuB 
Hyp. II. 195. 

absurdities gravcly propouiidad by Logioiiuis in 
perhapa the happieBt is the asquiBite etjmology of 
, 8 1. " Ce mot B'appelle petition de principe, do mot 
I valer vers queliiiie chose, et du mot latiii principiinii, 
;nien( ,- aiiiBi faire UQC pelition de prineipe, ifest 
■mea a lu m^me chose que ce qui a d'abord itt luis 



Fea q^ueBtion ." 

" Witbout BDtering i 
whiob AriaWtle doQDea, 
jjroduced, or u knou/n, tt 
1 vhieb BoroetMog elsi 



E 



ui origiDOl ( 
it. Hetapb. IV. 1 



3. 



Q the Tarious meanii^a of tbe term Frinciple, 
in general, ihat from whick any Ihing (xiifi, ii 
is siifEtcient la bb,j, Ibat it Is alwaye used for that 
depends ; and tbus both for od original law, aad 
Sir W. HamiiWn, BeLd'R Wraks. p. TBl. Cf. 



amonf{ the five modes of tliis fiillacf euuuieratsa 
Aristotle, one is in form not distinguishable from I 
legitimate Syllogism''. Selectittg this variety, as tbat l^ 
wbich inofit of all the objectioD is to be sustained, n 
will proceed to examine its peouliarities. 

In the 6r»t place, it is manifestly necessary to I 
Petitio QutBiili*, as the fallacy may more correctly be 
oalledt that there should be a question proposed fb; 
proqf. And hcuce it was long ago acutely remarhed bj 
Petrus Hispanus, that such a fallacy cannot be coai 
mitted iu a Syllogism of inference^. If, that is, t 
truth of thc preuiises is known heforehand, and the oi 
question is, what may we lufer /Tom them ? there is 
neoessity for begging or asmmption of any kind. It l 
olear theu, that not the Syllogism in general, but 4 
most only oue partioiilar application of it, oan beg t 
question. 

But it may be answered, that the truth of sucb premiBC 
ncver can be ascertaiued, but by a previous inductid! 
embracing all particular cases, aud that Syllogistic io 
terence is therefore at leasL futile, since the conolasiiM 
drawn must be preisumed to be already known, B 
tbis answer itself aBBuraes what has never yet be« 
satisfactorily proved, thc dependeuce of all knowledgj 
of Universals on Inductiou. If axioraatic piinciples o 
be acquired in any other way, one class of Syllogisms i 
at least exempt from the charge*. 

■< Jop. viii. 18. 3. A<iiTfpgi> tf irm Kstii nipo^ Siov iiroStl^u icaSdAev : 
bIt^, atar tirixtipir Bri t5» inarrlaiy fila <7ri<rnt^fl, Baoji i 

■ PaoiuB in Anal. Prior. ii. 10. 
' " Soiendum quod hieo fallacia non impedit syUogiHmnin inferentelil 

aoA probaJltBm, el ilafnUaiAa /leiittDnii peceat contra lyUogisnum diaUi^at 
•B (/uandiiB dialecliau ett," Sonim. Log. Trftot. vi. 

■ Kanfa criterion of uecessitj aa tho sura uhBracterislic of a cognitic 
n priori, haa not ypl been refnled hj Ihose who refer all piinciplBB t 
lmliu'tinii. 
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And even with respect tu priuuiples allowed to be iii- 

B, the actual previous assiiniption of every possible 
(Qstance is uot uecessarily implied. And it is here that 

1 able defender of the Syllogism, Mr. Mill, has taken a 
ow aiid iiiadequate ground, a groiiud too, inconsisteut 
rith his own subsequont analysis of the procesa of 
iiduction. His defence in faot aoiounts to an abandon- 
;ng of all formal reasoning. All reasoniug, he tells us, 

i really from particulars to ]]aniculars. But iu tbat 
Sase, all infereuce niust depend upon the matter, and 
cannot be reduced to any general type. If, for example, 
[ conclude that a man now living is mortal, solely from 
tbe premises, " A, B, and C, who are dead, were mortal, 
and this man resembles them in certain uther attributes 
m humanity;" I may, by an argnment of preoisely the 
jsame form, prove any given man to be aix feel high, 
becaiise A, B, and C, whom he resembles in the common 
Utributes of humanity, were all of that stature. 

This porlion of the question resolves itself into the 
following. What do we mean when we assert that all 
Lre mortal ? Is it merely a concise mode of stating 
that Socrates and Plato possess this attribute, in common 
Vith a nnmber of other iudividuals, quos nunc perscribere 
Jongum eiit? If so, to argue, " Soerales is one of tbe 
individuals above mentioned, therefore he is mortal," 
, if iiot a begginij of the qucstion, at least a needless 
repetition of a previous statement. 

But, in fact, the Universal Propositiou means no sucb 
ibing. It ineans that, by virtue of a certain established 
3aw, certatn attributes, or groups of attributes, are always 
60 uuited, that in whatever individuals we find the oue, 
we may look upon tbem as an infallible mark of the 
other. A conviction of this kiud howcver, as it can 
;ver be ((aincd by any merc observatinu of particulars. 



I 
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so it need not presuppose a oonipleta enumemlioii uf 
them". 

" For. when one's proofs are aptly choaen, 
Four are os valid as four dozen." 

To detcrmine under what conditions such a Gonviction 
oan be ohlained, is a questton requiring an analjsis o{ 
the whole process of Induction. Such an analjsis, in 
many respects most ably performed ', will be fonnd in 
ihe third book of Mr. MilVs Logic ; but few I think can 
compare that part of the work with his earlier defence of 
the Syllogism, without aduiitting that the two presuppose 
different and inconsistent tbeories of the import of 

fe " Hinc jam patet, indnclionem per ae niliil pradtioers, ue cerdtadiDSm 
quidem maralem, Bine twlmiiiiaula propodtiunum dod ab iiiducdoDe, sed 
raUone aniversali peod^Dtiom; nam si esBeat ot admlnicnla ab indactjone, 
indigereut novis admiDiouliB iteil habBretnr certitado morHlis in inflnitnili. 
Sed cenitodo perfeola ab inductioQe aperaii piane non potest, addittB 
quibasounqne adminictlliSj et propositJODom lianc : totom 
parte, sola induatJono nouquBm perfecte sciemus. Moi enini prodibit, qni 
n^bit Db pcculiBxem qnaiidam rationcm in aliis nondum teatatis 
ease." LeibnitiS, de Stjlo Nizolii. 

Mr. Mill'a adminimla to Indui;lion are certain canous Btating the piiit^ 
ciplesof the Melhod of Agtecment, of Difference, &c. which, togelbi 
the wbole law of uniToraal causation, he makca dependent upon a 
evidenee Cbiui philoaophical induction) the iiulueiiu per enuffleraJiMm 
limplitxm, At the same lime he entora hia proteeC againBt " sdduciug, as 
evidence of the truth of u fiiol in eitemal nature, any necessity wbioh the 
huxuim mind ma; bc conceived to Le imder of bclleving it." Hls worda, 
Blrictly taken, wonld on hia ovn shewing destroy the evidenoe of oiir 
senaes ; for, accarding to the Lheory of porcepCion adoptcd by himself 
hia favourito nuChori^, Brown, aenBationa cftn onlj be regarded as sti 
of mind, ftnd the only reason we have for referring oor intemal 
ness to an exlemal cause ia, Lhat by the coDslitntion of our minda we are 
neceasiteted tu do so. The admonition of Hookoi: is not quite obsolete 
even amid the lights of modem philosophy. " Tbo main principleg of 
Beason ajo in theniselves apparent. For to make notbing evident of iteelf 
to man's imderstanding were to tako away all possibiliCj of knowing anj 
tbing, And herein that of Theophrastus is true, ' They that seek a reaaoa 
of all thinga do utterly overthrow Beason.' " Bccl. Pol. i. S. 9. 
' His tbeory of Causation raust however be encepted. 



"Universal Propositions. It will be sufficieiit, liowever, for 

my present purpose to observe that, unlesa the eatablish- 
tnent oi an Uiiiversal Proposition requires an explicit 
and conscions examination of every existing and also of 
every possible partieular iustance, iio charge of Petitio 
Principii, or even of vain repetition, can be maintaincd 
against ihe Syllogism. Those who maintain the ante- 
cedent, abandon theniselves to an absolute scepticism*; 
and against such, no defence of any aource of hnman 
knovpledge can or need be atlempied. 

With regard to the syllogism of proof, we may examine 
the queation a little more closely. The Petitio Principii 
i material, not a formal fallacy, and consists in 
assuming, in demonstration, a non-axiomatic prineiple 
as axiomalic, or in dialectic disputation, a non~probable 
principle as probable'. It does not afiect the fonn of 
tbe reasoning ; but depends on the selection of premises, 
when the syllogism is employed for the particular 
purpose of jiroo/, demonstrative or dialectic. Those 
guilty of it who do not adopt such premises as the 
lawB of the two proceascs require ; iu the one caae, 
propositions axiomatic or deduciblc from axioms; in the 
other, probable statenients, sanctioned by the general 
opinion of mankind or the authority of eminent persons. 
!n reading Aristotle'» account o£ this fallacy, it is 
evident that tlie whole point of the matter lies in the word 
[iTeTirSai, or Xafi^Sdtveiv ; and ihat the question to be aRked 
is, not whether the premises virtually contain the con- 

ed ea raliane prorsQs evsrtaDtur saientiie, et Soeptici vicere. Nom 
nunquAra aocalitm poasaTit ea ratioue propoaitioDes perfecte umveraalefi; 
qnia indactione mmqaam cerlas es, omiiia individua a te t&ntata esse ; sed 
Bemper iatra haQC propOGitionem subsjates, amnia iUa, quie expertus snm, 
nmt talia; qaiim vera nou poasit essc ulla ratio univerBBlis, BEMapBr 
naDebit possibile, innuniera, quie lu dod sis expertas, esse diversa." 
Iieibaitz, de Stflo Nizolii. 

See Anal. Pr. ii. 16. Top. viid, 13. 



closion", tjQt whetlier such preniises caii properly be sai 
to b<! begged, or assumed^. It ie clear then tliat Pelit 
Principii is not the fault wilh which the SjUogisni 
chargeahle, iinless it can be shewn that every statemei 
of an Universal Proposition must be, in lliia sense of I 
tertn, beggin<j or asmming, If there are any cases 
whiofa ihe asaertion of siich propositions depetids oir 
a warraiited oonviction, not on a gratuitoiis assumption, 
from whatever source that conviction inay arise, sUi 
oases miist be exeinpt from the cliarge of Petii 
Principii. 

And if there be any such cases, the opponents of tl 
Syllogiam have themselves unwittingly stumbled up 
a fallacy cognate to that with which they taunt 

" One olana of TeasoDJiigs Bre perbBpa fairly chargeable 'with the &I1 
I allnde to wbat are aomrooiily callect the pmper nyllagima of Uio Raiu 
whiah have two Singular PremiGes. lu the first fignre, it ia eTident 
tlie coDclusion ih not une out of laany infereiuies contaiiied in the ni 
premise, but the very SBmc propoaitioD Blated in di&erent languBge. 
third fignre is opeu to the sane objectioQ, bnt it TaB-y be allowed aa 
iKtmt or eipositorj iustance — a process not reckoned bj Aristotle 
sjllogisdo. Proper BjUogisma in the socond fignre Bra vaiid, aiid &equ( 
Herviceable ; but when reduced k) the first, (which Arislotle regaidB a» 
neceBsacj teat of -validity,) the uegtttiYe preuiise must he oonverled 

Nevertheless, os tbe Fetitio Principii is B mBterial, not a logical, ta. 
this doea uot furaieh groniids for objecting ta the Gonvenieiit urrailgeinl 
by ffbich singular propositionB sre considered as iu Bjllogism equival 
to Ttniyflrsals. They may be regarded, iu eommon with otlier cases of 
Bame fallac;, Bs teasonings valid iu form, but unsound irom mate 



The Proper Syllogiams, however, fhough a post-Ariatoteliaii ioi; 
did Dot originate nith Kiuuns. AQninas expressly deniea that botb premiai 
in a syllogism may bc singulor, and admits the Ik^ccii as a non-syUogialaii 
prooess, being an appeal to llie sensea, not to the reaaon. See Opus 

iuit. Oceani, on the other hand, virtnallj fiurrenders tlie wholp prinoiit 

when he allows that the major premise in the first fignre may be BingtUs 
Logic, p. iii. cap. 8. 

" Tbat axiomatie principles are not of thiG obaracter, maj be se 
Anal. Poat.i. IO.fi Oi« Uti !' Wfl«rn oiF ornjfia, h i.ri,-,Kt, tlvai 
kbI taKiiv ^viryKi). 



defenders. For ihe Pelitio Principii beiiig in ihat ease 
a particular inisapplictttion of tlie syllogiHtic method, aiid 
postulating the latter as a coudition of its practicability, 
they have inverted the lelation of piior and posterior, 
aDd assumed Petitio Principii to be necessary to the 
existeoce o£ Syllogism. 

But if, on the other hand, there are no such oases, 
imd the Syllogism is in consequence henceforth to be 
banished froni Pbilosophy, wbat do we gain in ex- 
•obaiige f We reduoe the Laws of Thought from neces- 
sary to oontingent. We degrade certaiuty into proba- 
'bility, and can claim for that only a subjective validity. 
But until this latter hypothesis is proved, ihe Syllogisni, 
wbatever may be its errors or deficiencies, cannot be 
comprebended under any one of the fallacies admitted 
to be such by the Logician. And this is sufficient as a 
defence of bis own consistency. Ilis niethod may be an 
incorrect analysis of the laws of the reasoning process ; it 
may be that there are no sueh laws at ail. But of either 
of tbese positions the ontis pTobandi lies with the assail' 
ants, not wilh the defenders of the Syllogism", Itis quite 
enough for tbe Logician, if he exbibits all that is generally 
considered valid reasoning in a syllogistic form. If any 
maintain that a simpler or better type is attainable, be 
waits witb patience till tbey produce it. Tf all reasoning 
is fallacious, he may be contented to behold his tbeories 
fall in tbe general overthrow of all human knowledge. 
But.j pending the decision of this question, be may leave 

•> To Ihe obacge of Petitio Principii yMdk Campbell makea against the 
SjllogiBm, ArthliiEihop What«ly replies, that it liei againal all argumenlt 
vihalever; ihe Sjllogism not beiDg a. distiDut kind of nrgumeut, but any 
orgament whate^er, stated regularlj ond at faU length. And this reply is 
BnbstftDtiallj -valid, eveD if we r^ect Ihe Archbishop^s mode of ejhibitjng 
Indnotion bs a. SjUogism in Barbara. For the objeotion of Campbell, if 
valid at all, lies against all fOFinal reBBoning; and logical Induction, in iis 
bT» ana]jsiB, is e^iiaUj fomal with Ihe Sjllogifim. 
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his adversaries their choice of one or the other hom of a 
dilemma. If there are universal principles of tnith not 
entirely dependent on sensation, the existence of sach 
principles will warrant sjUogistic inference. If there are 
not, whatever be the value of our individual sensations, 
all inference firom them, bj induction, example, analogy, 
or any method whatever, is, in respect of objective 
certainty, worthless. 



NOTE 1''. 
ON THK ENTHYHEME. 

The EnthyuQeine is defined by Aristotle, iTuMoyi(rj*os 
r»A^f] af eiKBTOM 5 miiMiuii. Tbe word «riX^s is now 
iniversally admitted to be sporious ; and that upon 
libuiidantly snfficient evidence, both exterual aud in- 
irnal'. Externally, it is not oouiitenaTiced by the best 
Internally, it is inconsistent with tlie ordinary 
language of Aristotle ; witb whom tbe imperfect syllogism 
Bignilies, not a Syllogism with one portion suppressed, 
but a Syllogism in the second or third figure, wbioh is 
not iinraedialely evident by the dictum de omni et nulla, 
Tbe word is an interpolation, and a clumsy one, designed 
to accommodate Aristotle's definition to subsequent views 
of the nature of tbe Entbyroenie, and made by a scribe 
not particularly well versed in Aristotelian phraseology. 
The einJf and <!~i)(ttiw themselves are Propositions''; Ihe 
irmer stating a general probability, tbe latter a fact, 
rhich is known to be an indication, more or less certain, 
of the trutb of some further statement, whetber of a single 
fact or of a general belief. The former is a proposition 
nearly, though not quite, unvversal; as, " Most men who 



P^» For a fnll aocoant of tlie avidenoe on tluB point, see Paciua on Anal. 
Jh-. ii. 27. B. and Sir W, Hamilton, Disimssions, p. IS*. 

' Aa is statad, Anal. Pr. ii. 27. 1. and Bhet. i. 3, 7. In a looser sense, 
howBTer, the terms th<ij, aiit^iuiv, TfKiifipmr, ain atten nsed for the Entbj- 
mcmes draim (rom each. Tlie tlKbs is cloarly regarded hy AriatoUe aa a 
geneToi propoaiiion, emplofed as a premiae. In the Kfaetoriaj i. 2. IG. he 
deEcribes it os having tliB aame relatiaD to its conclusion aa on uuiversal 
to a pnrticular. In anolher seose, an; proposiljon majhe called probable, 
whioh can os a conctiaian be snpported apon (mDrallj) reasonablegronDdB; 
^kia wbioh sense AnozJmeneB, or vhoever wbs the Aulhor of the Shelnrica 
^^^1 JUxandnm, de&aesliie tlii6s. (ch.6.1,) 






envy hale ;" the lattcr is a tingular Proposition, whii 
however is not regardcd as a eign, except reJatively 
some other Proposition, wbich it is supposed may 
inferred from it. The «Ixa;, when emplojed in aaj 
Entfayniciiie, will form the major premiie of a SylIo| 
Buoh as the foUowing : 

Most meo wbo eovj hate, 

Q (probably) hates. 
The reaaoning ia logically faulty; for, the major premlsQ: 
not being absolutely universal, tbe middle term ia i 
distributed. 

Tbe mgfiiTov will form one premlse of a Syllogism wbi^ 
may be in any of the three figures, as in the followiii 
examples: 

Fig. 2. 
AU pregnant women ore p 
Thie woman is pale, (s), 
Therefore, She is pregnant 



iW. 



All ambitious men ore liberal 
Pittacus ia ambitioua (s), 
Tberefore, Fittacus is liberal. 
Fig. 
PittacuB ia 
Pittacus ia 
Therefore, All wise men aro good. 

■^ In the first and secoiid flgurea, ihe mmtiov is cleBri; the 
; tliiB nlone beiog aingnlar. lu the tiiird, 
Goncemed, ve ma; choose between both prenuseE. It seems more natm 
however to prefec tha m^or ; becauae, in BBsigiiing a roftaon Gir our beli 
tn B given prupoaition, «o flhould uatnrall; stAte a promiae baving ^tlt 
le predicale or tho aame lubjecti Dot one in which ibe predicale 
the pramJBe a the subjfct of ihe conolusion. For example : Why do ji 
believo Fittacua to be liberol f BeaaHEe he ia ambilions. Wbf do Jl 
belioTe wise nien to be goodf BocauaB Pitt&cus is good. This is far mot 
DOituTal thaa lo aosner, " Becatise Pittacus ia wise." The stms imi 
sideratjoti ^ll furniBh the data for interpreting an obscure pasBage \ 
Anal. Pr. ii. 39. tt. which howover it would eiceed my presant limitg 1 
attempt. The reader will find it rtghUy expluned 
TrBQslfttion, vol. ii. p. 341. with the eioeption Ihat the syllogism mBj 
'e clearl; statcd in Oesare thui in Cantestrea. 
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3iB Syllo^sai in the first figure ia ulouc logically valid. 
I the second, there is an undistributed middle tevm : in 
e third, an illicit process of the minor. 

le ffijfwTov is defined by Aristotle, irgrfTaffis &inliixTiKii 

■.alst % EiiBofof ; in which the words necessari/ and 

robable do not relatc to the modal character of the 

vposition in itself, bnt to the nature of its connexion 

1 the Conolusion which it is addiiccd to prove ; i. e. to 

) logical validity when the other premise is added^; 

without wkich addition, exprested or understood, there u 

tio Enthymeme at aW. 

But it may be thought ihat tbe above exainples do not 
fiirnish a sufficient criterion for distinguishing between 
the two kinds of Enthymeme. If both premiaes must be 
mentally, and may he orally, supplied, before there is 
any Enthymeme at all, how are we to determine whether 
any given specimcn is an instance of reasoning from a 
sign, or firom a likelihoodf Why, for example, in the 



* Ehet. i. 3. 17. 'kmr/Kiua liir oiv AiyoJ i£ 3» yiftrtu ev\fj>-iiiiiiis. Cf. 
Anal. Pr. i. 3. fl. 2uAAoyicrf.i! U ian \iyos tv f rtBfrTar rivSir Iripir ri 
Twr ■ctifi^v ii i^ydyifris aniiBalyti. Here lyllogism is VBed id iis stricieRt 
Bense. Froui another passaEe in the Ehetorio (i, 2. 14.) it has Eomsamea 
beea imagined tbat alt •ninua aie necessar}', at lea^t as pnpafilioiu ; and 
the ni/iiioii boE even been defined, " a proposidon in necessarj matter;" 
as if " necessary mattor" ivatB Ihe proper province of Rhetoric. The inWr- 
pretfttion however is tao inconsistent wilii Ariat«tla'a Bubaequent langaaga 
1« be tenablB. Iba words in-questioQ, iT propetlj bolongiug to Ihw place, 
(IhQ roBemhluiae 1<t Bhot. i. S. S. is snspicious,) must be ao interpreted aa 
to identifj the neceaaaty proponiuonB with one class only of oTifitTa, the 
TM/iiSpia. The reforence lo tlie Aniiljtics I coneeive to allnde, not lo the 
aoGoimC of modal conclnEions dednced from modal premlBeE, hnt to the 
neceuary eanclusivtneci of premisea logically comieclcd, as npposed to the 
moTB or \e\ss probable conelusiveneaa of Hiogioal oombinations. Aa a special 
reference, snpply Anal. Pr. i. 27. 13. 

" Anal. Fr. ii. 27. 4. 'Eili' luif oSv ^ lila A«x*i rpirairis, mi/itioi' ytemu 
fiSnav, iir Si keI ii tr^pa TpairAi)fiSp, fruhAnyiirfiJi. The conloxt ahons that 

^pke is speafciDg of Sjllogism only in the looser Benne in which al! Enthj. 

^■■iHneB are incladed. 

t 
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instaDoe given above, inay wc iiot call the fact that^this 
inan envies," a lig» ihai he hatcs, as well as the general 
Btatement a Ukelihood ^ Does not the nbole distinctioD 
depend on the question, which is the atated, wbiob tbe 
lupptessed, premige .' 

To this it may be replied, that Aristotle disliugutsfaes 
the tXxii and int^iriav niercly a& propositions, and no wbere 
says that they may uot bu combined in the same syllogism. 
In the instauce givcn, it so happens tbal the miuor premiBa 
iB a singular proposition, and may fairly be cousidered a 
Hgn of the coucluaion. But we migbt obvioiisly employ 
a. minor premise of auotber kind, siich as, " AU malig- 
naut men arc nuvious;" in which case there is, properly 
spealiing, no sign employed in tbe reasoning. But this 
does uot afTect the distinction between the two Pra- 
poaitiont. A likelihood ia &iich, per se, — a proposition 
stating a general trnth, whieh we are at liberty to apply 
or not to particnlar cases. A sign is a sign of sometbing 
elae, — a single fact stated as a proof of something fnrtber; 
whicb proof oiaj, according to material circumstauces, be 
logically or only morally conclusive. 

Anolher question sometimea raised is, " If the Eu- 
tbymeme has both premises supplied, how is it i 
distinguished from the Dialectic Syllogism .^" To whtch 
it may be anawered, that, taking the word Syllogism in 
its strictest sense, as a reasoning loglcally correct, the 
same argument raay in differeut points of view h 
sidered eithei- as a Syllogism or an Enthymeme, Thia 
is, of course, only the case with the riHft.^qiav ; the other 
specimens of the Enthymeme being logically invalid. 
The argumeutation sx Texfitjfifou is iu this senBC both 
an Enthymeme and a Syllogism ; — an Enthymeme on 
material groiinds, inasmuoh as its premise is a sign 
of its conclusion; — a Syllogiam on formal giounds, 
inasrauch as it complies with the conditions of logioRl 
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reasoning. It is a Dialectic Syllogisoi, if e 
the purpose of dialectic disputatioii ; and, as it usually 
relates to those subjects to which dialectic dieputatiou is 
practicallj applied^, it inay io geEeral be regarded as, 
potentially at least, dialectic'. 

lu fact, it is not as an Entfaynieme, but as a Rhetorical 
Syllogism, that a given specimen of reasoning is dis- 
tingiiishcd from ihe Dialectical. The object of the two 
arts is distinct. That of Dialectic is to convince the 
Intellect; that of Rhctoric, to persuade the Will. The 
eame instrument may be employed by both, and it is 
merely the purpose for which it is employed that con- 
fititutes the distinction between them''. Whether the 
same means are always available for both purposes; 
whether the same informality of reasoning is allowed in 
Dialectic as in Rhetoric, must depend on the conditions by 
which the disputants in the former ehoose to bind them- 
selves. The Khetoncian has to infiuence an audience: if 
Jie can effect this, he TOill not always be scrupulous about 



' ThiB, hoBBver, is bj no nieans naMssary. Matters not uBUollj diaousaei 
either b; the Diolectjcian ur Orati:ir ma; equall; be praved hj means of 
TtK;u4p«>. For example ; Ibe faUing af the thermoineter to 32° is a agii of 
freezing ; tbe obscuration ot tbe moon in eclipse ia a siga that tbe earth'B 
eliadow is iuterposeil betwoeD it and the sun. Such subjecla are not 
pvcticatly dialecUcal, e.\. lcast in AriatotJe'» view of the itrt. Aa fsc as 
Ihe mere interrogatorj form is conoerDed, it may be, aud waa by differeat 
VhiloBophera, ^pUed \a aH varieties of matter. 

■ Thifi proceeds on the supposition thet the Dialeotidan ia bound to 
logicil accurac}' in hia reasonings ; a resliii^tioii wbich Aristotle at least 
wontd regaid bs salutai^. See Anal. Post. i. 0, 10. We need oot however 
Euppoae that all diaputants actuall; confonned to it. 

!■ Cf. Crakaiitliorpe, Logic,lib. V. cap. 1. " Utriiine Disciplinm hoc com- 
mnne est, qood doceat probabiliter arguere : Snem vero diversum utorque 
eibi propouil^ QnoniEua ergo eAdem omnino formft prohB.bilitBr orgiiendi 
HUrqne at^tur, nos hic quod utrisque commuue est tractabjmus, uniiiuiqae 
Uberum reliuquonl^s, an Dialecticua eas^e Telit, et uti hac formi proba- 
biliter wgutmdi ad vcTum iavenietidiim ; an RhBtor, et nti eSdem fonn4 
probalriliter argucodi ad tuixdeiiitum aHl. dittHadtndvm." 
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the kigiual acouracy or bis reasoiiing. In DialecUc, tw0 
chaiiipionB are opposed to each otber: they iuay, before 
eiigagiog, diotale thc conditions of the conibat. 

Ah rey:aTds the accoiiDt of the Enthyioenie in tbe 
Prior Analytics, I am not aware thal any furlher espla- 
nation is needed'. Biit in the corresponding chapters oP 
the Rhetoric one or iwo dilficulties remain, an elucida- 
tion of which, thongh not strictly wiihiii iny present. 
province, tuay perhaps be sernceable to tho readers x^ 
the latter Treatise. 

In Rhet. i. 2, IS. we are told, that wheu the Enthymenie 
is in the third figure, the oij^siov is to its coTicliision as a 
particular to an universal. In the second figure, on tfae 
olher hand, as an universal to a particular. The relation 
in the first figure ia not mentioncd; but the context seems 
raiher to connect it with the former than with the latter. 

This passage may be interpreted in two ways. Eitber 
we uiay compare the conclusioii of the Enthymeme 
with the o-)j,u,e7ov itself, or with the major preinise of 
that Syllogism whose minor is the (DjfMioy. In tbe former 
iutcrpretation the word ar,ii,iiw is used properly for the 
pToposition; in the latler widely, for tbe reasoQiog of 
which such proposition fonns a portion. 

If the first interpretation be adopted, (wbich seemif 
preferable,) we miist compare the two propositions 
relalively to that term iu which they are unlike ; i. e, if 
they have the same subject, we mnst compare their 



' Kxcept perhftpB tliat AriEtotJe, in Atiftl. Fr. ii. ST., ailmils B o^irtnai 
tJje second fignre, vbiDh in tlia fonner cb^ter be coiidenmed. Tha o 
deiniialjao seema \a be maile on logicol grounds. The loi/ical valueof i 
affirmative premiaes in Iha necDnd figiire is abgolute isero ; whereBB 
irq^tiov in the third iignre, though faulty se emplojed to prov< 
conclusion, is valid for parliculars. For rhetorical purpUBSB, howeTer, Ihe 
second Ggure ia bIbo admiBsihle; lui accllmulalion of Enlbjmcmcs, all 
liigieaVy norllileHB, may amouiil to a moral certoinlj. 
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predicates^ if they have the Bame predicate, we niust 
compare their Giibjects. 

According to this method, it will be seen, that in the I 
first Jigure, the predicate of the dgii is to that of its j 
oonchisioQ as part to whole, or as species to gcDus. I 
Henoe its logical validity : whatever suhject is included ^ 
under a species is necessarily inclnded nnder its genns. 
But in tbe second figure the relation is that of whole to 
part, or of genns to specics; and this is illogical, the 
whole genus not being included undcr one of its species. 

But if we adopt the sccond interpretation, aud compare 1 
the raajor premise wilh tho conolusion, we shall be cora- 1 
pelled in the first figure to compare together the two j 
mbjecls, siuee both propositions have the same predicate. I 
In this case the relation will be inverted; tbe premise | 
being to the conclusion as an nniversal rule to a single I 
instance. In tbe second figure, we are at liberty to 1 
compare either the quantity of the two propositiona as 
determined by tlieir subjects, or tlie extent of their 
respeciive predicates. In eitber case, however, the result 
is tbe same ; the relation remaining that of universal to 
partioular. 

The Enthymeme in the third figure presents no difl 
culty. Whichever interprctation be adopted, tbe same 
proposition, " Pittacua is good," is compared with the 
oonclusion, " All wise raen are good." In both cases, 
the comparison lies between tbe two subjects, and the 
relation is thai of particular to universal. 

But perhaps the most difficult passage iu this portion 
of the Rhetoric is tbat in which Aristotle describes an 
important, and previously, as he tells us, unnoticed 
distinotion betweeu varioiis olasaea of Enthymcmes. 
Some of these, he says, belong to Rbetoric, some to 
other arts and faculties. The same raay be said of the 
oonnexion of the Syllogism with Dialectiu. Dialectical 
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or R)ietorioal reasoningH are founded on ri^et ; tbs 
others on the peculiar principles of that Science or Art 
to which they belong'. 

This passage is geiierally found puzzling to a beginner 
on two accounts. Firstly, he is apt lo fancy Dialectic 
syDonytnous with Logic, and to confound it with the 
formal Science of that Dame ; an error which the Com- 
mentary most likely to fall in his way is not unlikely 
to coufirm. Secondly, baving previously seen the Enthy- 
meme defiucd as ihe Rhetorical Syllogism ; there s 
Rome inconsistency in the subsequent observation, that 
soroe Enthymemes are Rhetorical, otbers not s 

In explanation it may be observed; First, thaC 
Dialeclic and Rbeloric are not formal Sciences, but! 
material Ans. Their Logic is not a Logica dacem, 
trealing of thc general form of Reasoning, but a, Logic 
utens, treating of Heasoning as applied to a particular 
inatter. That raatter is furnished by the Wtoi. Rhetorio 
aud Dialectic do not merely lay down tbe form in wfaioh 
iheir reasoniugs ought to proceed, but likewise provide 
certain general principles of probabilily, from which tha 
matter of their major premises is to he drawn. Tbee 
rivai or common-places hold tbe same position in the 
Dialectic Syllogism, as tbe most universal kind 
axioms in the Demonstrative. They are not gained by 
exclusive observation of any one particular class ' 
obJBCts belonging to this or that art or facully, but ai 
indifferently applicablc to all. Such is the examplfi 
quoted by Aristotlc as o toD ^SLWav x.ctt tIttdv rrfTOf. 
this in tbe Topios he gives four cases, of wbicb tbQ 
following may be taheu as a specimen. " If the mon 
likely assertion on any aubject be uutrue, the less likelj 
is probably untrue likewise." A general maxini of tfaii 
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liind iij obviously available vigi &iKala>v xa) furixoiv xai ■> 
mXlTHUoy, Kol iri§l ifOMJev Sia^£gorTa>v eTSei. 

Secondly, it inay be observed tbat the EEtbymeme is 
not neceasarily confined to tbe Rhetorical kind of matter. , 
A syllogism from likeliboods or signs, whatever be tbe ' 
object, is an Enthymemc. In like manner, anj' syl- 
logiam in probable matter may becotne an instriiment of 
Dialectic reasoningi whetber it be bused on the general 
probabilities which Dialectic materially furniBhes, or on 
more limited assumptions drawn from special observ- 
atioas. The Pbysician, for example, wilhin the field of i 
his own experience, may know that io nine cases out | 
of ten where a patient exhibita certain symptoms, the 
disease terminates fatally. Tbe student of history may 
leam that in the inajority of cases revolution leads to 
anarchy, and anarohy is suppressed by despotism, Eitber 
of tbese may becorae tbe basis of a rcasoning procesa 
in probable matter ; but tbe Syllogism or Enthymeme is 
not, properly speaking, Dialectical or Rhetorical, but ' 
Medical or Politieal. And althougb there is nothing in 
tbe Dialectical or Gbetorical Metbod that prevents ita ' 
beiDg applied to these or any otber special snbjects, yet 
in proportion as any one so applies it, Aristotle regarda 
him as departing from tbe legitimate matter of Dialectio 
or Rbetoric, and adopting tbat of some definite Art or , 
Science'. For the same reason, when he speaks of the , 
special application of Rbetoric to Folitical deliberation, 
he warns ns that its object malter mnst not be con- 
sidered as that of Rhetoric per se, but as primarily 
and properly belonging to Politics, secondarily only to ] 
Rhetoric in one of its practical applications". 



' Rbec i. 2. 21, Tavra 3^, iv<f tii hr 8i\Tiin' iti\iyTrrM ris vpordtrfii 
xori, ovKiri BioA.KTiif), ouB) ^sfiKk iW ixilril Ittui fli ?x" t4i ipX'*'- 
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A few words iu conclusioQ on tlie origin of the namej 
Gnthyineme. Tliat ile etymology is to be found i 
and Svjtis, \s undeniahle ; but only in the same degree a 
is also true of Mvi^fiirSMi, iySuynof, and other cognate terms. 
Rut that it has no gpecial reference to a premise in tke 
mind, is evidenti first, because flu/iO( iu the Aristotelian 
phraseology is not " tbe miud," and has nothiug to AaM 
«■ith the expression or suppression of premises: seeondlyjfl 
beeaiise the word «vSu^ijfia occurs in writers earliei 
Aristotle, aud before it could have assumed its techuica] 
meauing. To ascertain the true derivaiion, howei 
not so easy as to refute a palpahly absurd one. Ifd 
however, we were compelled to make a.suggestion, thra 
foliowing, though not coufideutl; put foiward, has aU 
least the merit of not beiug positively ridiculous. 
cording to the aualogv of words of the same tcrminBtion,^ 
such as (fiAotriiipiipx, sri^^eigij^a, niipnT-fia, &o. evfluftijfia wiUl 
properly signify the result of au act of refleciion'. Hencw^ 
it is used by Sophocles for a tkought auggesied by a persoiu 
or thing", and by Xenopboni', for a.plandesigned,op^ose^_ 
to egyov, the execution. The term ia thus naturally enouglv 
apphcable to the suggestions oi' persuasive argumenta (ttk 
Rhctoric, as distingiiished frora the demonstrations ofi 
Science. 



" Ct.Melluii:hthou,Enlem.J>ial.p.lS7.i>ii.l568. Entiijmuiim sigii 
cagiUIJonem sea quiddam cogitolam, ut dob diaimus, Ein Btiienken. 
' md.Col. 292, im. 
r Anab. iii. Q. 13. See also (Eam. 20. 34. 
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NOTE G. 
ON INDCCTION. 

Inddction, as far as it ia a Logical process at all, is 
iqually formal with Syllogism; though proceeding in 
le iiiverse order; viz. from the aggregate of individuals 
to the universal whole constituted bytbem; instead of 
from the whole to tbe several individuals coutained 
under it. It is defined by Aristotle, " proving the inajor 
term of the raiddle by means of the minor";" in whicb 
definition, the expressions major, middle, and minor, are 
used relatively to their extension, to designate respectively 
attribute proved, tbe constituted species of wbich it 
proved, and tbe aggregate of individuals by which tbe 
^species is constituted. The form in wbicb the Inductive 
Reasoning'' naturally appears, exbibits an apparent, 
though not a real, resemblance to the third flgure of 
jSyllogism. Thus: 

X. Y,"Z, (minor,) are B (major); 

X, Y, Z, are all A (middle) ; therefore, 

AU A is B. 

! resemblance to the tbivd figure is appareut only; 
B trne distioctions beiug, 1. Tbat in the minor premise 

ibe Induction, the copula does not represent the 
, canlained under, but as comtituting, the 
redicate. 2. That in consequence of this distinction, 
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au uniTersal conclusioii is logically drawn in this foim, 
which is uot valid in ihe third figure of Syllogisni. 

We see ihen, that in the Inductive proceas the Copuls 
is ambiguous, expressing in ihe major premise and in 
the cunolusion, the relation of a contained part to a con- 
taining whole ; in the minor premise, that of conBtitntiog 
parts to a constituted whole, This ambiguity haa been 
rcmarked as a deficiency in technical language": 
ihere is no term sufficieutly naturalized in Logic to servs 
as a substitnte to express the latter relation. 

On Induction, as eshiblted above, it may be remarked, 

I. Tliat the distinclion betweeu a perfect and an im* 
perfect Induction is extralogieal. Logic rccognises i 
inference that ia not neoessitated by the La\vs of Thought; 
and therefore it must be presnmed that the Indaption ia 
perfect, i. e. that ihe Individuals mentioned are in realitf 
the whole consiituents of ihe species, before ihe Inductive 
Inference can come in any way within the pvovince of 
the Logician. To inqnive what is the warrant for this 
presumption; lo ask what amount of obaervation will 
warrant ub iu assnming X, Y, and Z, to be all tbfl 
members of the class A; is like asking in syllogistiti 
reasoning, how do we kuow that ihc premises are true? 
undoubtedly a most important question, but not to 
be answered by Logic. So also any coinpromise with 
material probabilily, any statement of the individuala 
as tamples or adequate represenlativBK of their class', 
is a surrender of the essential princtple of Logioal 
Keaaoning: the parts are absolutely the whole ; or tlio 
iufereuoe is, logically speaking, worthless, 

It ia. manifest, however, that the Induclion may be 

■ Edinbnrgh Heviaw, No. IIS. p. S3Q. (roprintad \n Hamilton^B Ou. 
euuioiu, p. 163.) From this BdmirRbls Alilde tlie greater parC of 
m&teriala for the prexent iiotQ hnve Iieen detived. 

^ Whate]j'B Logic, p. 380. (Sixth Ediljon.) 



il; Btated in such a form, as to transfer ihe mateTial 
difficclty froin the ininor preinise lo ihe major; jn which 
case the question may be satisfaclorily answered by tbat 
Art or Science to whioh the Proposition materially 
belongs. Thiis the example given by Aldrich might be 
Btated as follows : 

The magnets which I have observed, and also tbose which 
I have not observecl, attract Lron ; 

The magnets which I have observed, and those which I have 
not observed, ara all magnets ; 

Therefore, All magnets attract iron. 

In this mode of stating, the minor premise is unde- 
liably true. The doubtful part of the ma.ior, relating to 
tbe properties of unobserved objects, must be determined 
by the analogiea of the Science to which the ohjects 
belong, and by the material inquiry, what Isind of 
saroples or specimens will warrant our assertiug of 
others what we have observed in them. 

11, It is precisely in the mode of answering this 
material inquiry, that the whole difference lics between 
the ancicnt Inductio per entimerationem simpHcem, and 
that Interpretation of Nature insisted upon by Bacon. 
The disciple of the former method, when asked, How do 
you know that other specimens of your class posaess the 
aame property as these ? will reply, Because I have 
never seen one which does not possess it. The Ba- 
oonian, on tbe other hand, will answer, Because I bave 
Belected snch instances as give evidence of an universal 
law: I have examined those specimens of the class 
wbich have nothing in coramon, except the possessiou 
of the property in question : I have compared them with 
objects not possessing it, and I find its absence always 
accompauied by that of one of the essential attributes 
of this class^. 

' BauQii, Nov. Org. lib. ii. Aph, £ sqq. xxii sqq. 
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A recent writer hos ex)iibitcd the iDductiTe Method 
SoorBtes aa a speoimen of that fnductio per enumert 
tionem timpticem which che Baconian philoHophy hi 
Euperseded'. Biit it has been before observed that the 
Socratio reasonint; is not properly Ijtduction, but Example. 
It is inconcluBive, uot because it ia an Induction by i 
Simple Enumeraiion, but bocause it is no Induction 
all. The Simple Enumeration, if complete, will form tl 
bnsia of whut, logically speakiug, is a Talid ludnctioD 
and it is precisely because the SocTatic Method doe 
not pretend to completeuess, that Logio does not recoj 
nise the inference. It is true that in Simple Euumeratioi 
this oompleteness is often difficult, sometimes impossibli 
to attain. And it is tlie additional seourity on this poia 
that constitutes the chief merit of the Bacouian procesE 
But this is a material, not a logical, merit. It affects otl 
ground of confidencB in the truth of certain propositioni 
not the nalure of the inference from those propositioni 
assumed to be true. Neither in Induetion nor in Sylr 
logism does the Organon of Bacon supersede that ol 
Aristotle. " Each," as Sir W. Uamilton observe% 
"proposea a different end ; both, in different ways, are 
usefiil'." The anoient Philosopher considers " the lawg 
under which the nubject thinks;" the moderu, " thoaa 
under which the object is to be known." The Inductioii 
of Bacon, aa fumishing more accurate rules for physici 
inveatigation, may supersede the Induction of Socratea 
for the latter owes ita validity solely to the matter. 
cannot affect the Inductiou of Aristotle, of which 
validity depends solely on theform. 

The perversions of the Aristotelian Induction by Aldrid 
aod Archbishop Whately have already been noticed. Oi 
this poiut it will be sufficient lo obaeiTe, tliat any attempi 

osophy, vol. i. p. 215. 



to reduoe InduotioTi to SyllogiBm, in ihe striet sense 
of the term, muat commtsnce by inTertiug the wbole 
i-operation ; stating as a preliiniuary assumption tbat 
which ia really the concluaion of the Inductive process. 
■It moreover leaves ua no altcrnativc between converting 
empirical judgmenta into self-evident axioms, or 
.-destroyiug the whole foundatiou of reasoning, by com- 
ng wttb a Syllogisai whose premisea tbemselvoB 
bo proved by another Syllogism, and so on ad 
infmitum. 

The Aiistotelian Induction proper has been deacribed 
an analytiaal, ita counterpart, Syllogism, as a syn- 
ihetical proeess ; and the two have respectively been 
identified with tlie Xoyoi ejrl TtJj a^ii and aic'a tojv «fx»v 
of Avistotle''. Aud this is in one aense correct, tbough, 
according to a various notion of whole and part, the 
ternas Analysis and Syuibcsis bave pciTJeiualiy heen 
anterchanged witb eacb other. According as we loolt to 
the comprehension, or to tbe extension of the notions, we 
may regard tbe Genus as a part of the Species, or the 
.ppecies as a part of the Genus, Hence the notions of 
Synthesie and Analysis, of the compoaition of parts into 
A whole, and the resolution of a whole into parts, will, 
as we adopt the one or the other point of view, be 
■ted. We have previously spoken of Induction as 
an inferenoe from the constituting parts to the oon- 
stituted whole. In tbis respecC it is synthetical, the parta 
and whole beiug vicwed In their logical or extensional 
relation, In the same point of view, the Flatonic 
method of division is sometimes called aualytical'. On 
the other band, in tbe ordinary modem uae of the terms, 
Jiidiiotioii 18 analy tical, adopting the metaphysical xe\dX\oa 

See Miohelst m Eth. Nic. p, 33. 

Diog. Laert. iii. 21. Vnn HbusiIb, InUia, p. 2(il. Cousin, Fragments 
Philaiophiques, I. p. 2TS. ed. 1817. 
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of part and whole as sitnpler or inore coinplex nolioiH 
Id tliis point of view, DivisioD and Definition are vesptM 
tively the Synthesis and Analysis of notions o 
in simple terma. In the foriuer, \ve conbiue Oenus a 
Differentia iiiio Species ; in the latter, we resolve Speci^ 
into Geniis and Differentia. A siiuilar relation exiat 
between the processes of uniting Accidents to a SpecieBt^ 
in dislingnishing its several individuals, and abstracting I 
the Specifio notion from the Accidents, in the formatiofrj 
of Universals. Syllogisui and Induetion in like 
are respectively the Synthesis and Analysis of the saind] 
notions when forming tke subjects qf a judgmettt. Fo 
on examinaiion of the first iigure, which is the natui 
form of Syllogism, it will be seen, that it proceeds, t 
division of tlie middle term, to pTcdicate of the severa 
Species what was previously predicated of the GenuB 
Induction, on the other hand, in its natural form, pro 
ceeds by a process of abstraction, irom the individual 
constituting a Species to their common Species so cott 
stituted. 

As regards the etymology of the name ; both tln 
Greeli 'cta.ytoyii, and its Latiu equivalent Inductio, seen 
to have been originally applied with reference to 1 
Socratic accumulation of instanccs to serve as an ante 
cedent for establishing the required conclusion. Tln 
Platonic use of litaym wiU support this view'. Such il 
alao clearly the interpretation of Cicero, " Hoc in genen 
preecipiendum nobis videtur, primuni, ut illud quoc 
inducemm per similitudlneui, ejusuiodi sit, ut sit necesBi 
concedi; nam ex quo postulabimus nobis illud quoc 
dubium sit concedi, dubium esse idipsum nou oportebifc 



" Gratjl. p, 430. d. TaDra fl! 
Whera Heindorf ronderB, " Confertiug quam priora afferre, ita ut allema 
slteri addag, iii siDguliB nihil immoroiis." The aubstantive twarfiayii bna i 
Tei; difi^rent senae in FIbIo ; e, g. Rep. ii. p. 10*. a. Leg. li, »33. d. ( 
Suhnken, Tim(eua. 
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Deinde illud cujus coniirinandi causa fiet Tnductio, viden- 
dum est ut simile iis rebus sit, quas res, quasi non 
dubias, ante induxerimusV^ Quintilian, however, applies 
the term rather to the hringing in^ as an inference, of 
the question to be proved. ^^ Nam illa, qua plurimum 
Socrates est usus, hanc habuit viam; cum plura inter- 
rogasset, quse fateri adversario necesse esset, novissime 
id, de quo quserebatur, inferebat, cui simile concessisset ; 
id est inductio"." Another meaning of the Greek Ifriyeiv 
and hretyeoyosf as well as of the Latin inducere and in- 
ductio, might seem to point rather to the persuading and 
influencing the mind of the hearer". But the first de- 
rivation is preferable. The question, however, as far as 
Aristotle is concemed, is not of any great consequence. 
For, as that Philosopher did not invent the name, but 
onlj modified the usage of a term current among bis 
predecessors, the etjmology will be of little service 
towards illustrating the notion which he attached to it. 

' De Inventione, i. 82. 
"» Inst, Orat, v. 11. 
- ^ Bod. Agric. de Inv, DiaU ii. 1 8. Melancbth. Erot, Dial, p. 188. Burgerdsd. 
Inst, Log. ii. 11. 
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NOTE H. 
ON EXAMPLE AND ANALOGYl 

ExAMPLE is defined by Aristotle, ^^ proving the major 
term of the middle by a term resembling the minorV* 
This definition is obscure, from being worded so as to 
contrast with his definition of Induction, in which the 
major term is proved of the middle by the minor. It 
does not apply to the singular conclusion ultimately 
established, but to the universal proposition which forms 
the conclusion of the inductive portion of the Example. 
Thus, if we expand Aristotle's instance into its complete 
form, composed of an imperfect induction and a syllo- 
gism, it will run thus : 

The war of the Thebans and Phocians (D) was an 

evil (A), 
The war of the Thebans and Phocians was a war between 
neighbours (B), 
.•. AU wars between neighbours are evil. 

A war between the Athenians and Thebans (C) is a war 
between neighbours. 
.'. It is an evil. 

In this reasoning there are four terms, A the major, B the 
middle, C the minor, D the ojxoTov. The definition applies 
to the third proposition, in which A is proved of B by 
means of D. If the final conclusion were taken into 
account, the Example might be more correctly defined 
as a reasoning in which the major term is proved of the 
minor by means of a middle, of which middle the major 
has been proved by a term resembling the minor. 

* TlapdSeiyfxa 5* iffrlv Hrav ry fji4(r(t> '»'^ &Kpov virdpxov 9eix0p $i& rov dfioiou 
Ty rpir(f>. Anal. Pr. ii. 24. 1. 
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£xample diflera from Indiictiou in two principal 
points. 1. Induction enumeratea all the indivLduals 
in the minor term, so as to conBtitute the middle: Ex- 
ample seleots single instances. 2. Induction stops at 
tfae uniTersal conclusiou : Example proceeds to infer 
syllogistically a conclusion concerning anotber indi- 
vidual''. 

The Example, as thus exhibited, has no logical value 
as an independent reasouitig. We aro not warranted in 
assuming, as a necessary !aw of thought, that two things 
which resemble each other in any one given quality must 
likewise resemble each other in any oiher'. The reason- 
ing may have more or less material weight, according 
to the character of the particular qualities compared, 
and to what we may empirically know of tbeir connection 
with eacli otlicr. It thus comes under the kind of 
evidence mentioned by Bishop Butler" as probablei 
which admits of degrees, and of all variety of them, 
from the highest moral certainty lo the very lowest 
presumption. But degrees of evidencejire inadmissible 
in Pure Tiogic. Either the conclusion necessarily 
follows from the admitted truth of the preraises, or it 
does not. lu the fonner case, all reasonings are iu a 
logical point of view equaily neoessary ; in the latter, all 
are equalty worlhless". That the inference in Example 
is material, not formal, appears the instant we attempt 
to state it in symholical form : e. g. A and B are both 
X, A is also Y, therefore B is Y. This reasoning has uo 
force until we know the matter, i. e. what particular 
objeotB are signified by A and B, X and Y^ 

!■ Anal. Pr. ii. 24. ii. 
= Cf. HegGl.Worke, vol.i'. p. 151, 
' IntTOduction lo tha Aiialogy. 
■ See Sir WilUam Hftmilton, Bucauiaia, p. liO, 

I EanC alasaes impMiect inductioD aud aualog]' m sgUogiims lif Ikt judg-^ 
mcHl, aud deacHbes them as fumishiug a lasual presamplioH of Cheir o 
q 2 
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On the olher hand, ihe Example has a striotly ]ogicA 
value, when it is used, not aa an independent reasoning 
but as au answer to objections, Thiis it does uot logicallf 
follow, because A aud B are both X, and A is Y, that B i« 
also Y. But ihe union of X and Y in the instanee of A 
logically proves ihal X and Y are not incompatible wiil 
each other ; that one X at least is Y; and therefore that tl 
two attributes may coexist ia the same subject. Hei 
the Example is logically valid against any reasoner wh<J 
maintains that a thing canuot be Y, hecause it i* X. fiu^ 
in this case, the conclusion is not assertorial, " B i 
but only problcmatical, " B may be Y." 

Tho Example is sometimes loosely called reasouing 
from Analogys, This term, however, properly belonj 
not to abaohite similarity in any given quality, but onl^ 
lo similarity of relations. Thns Aristotle speats of an 
analogg between sight and intelleet, the one being re- 
lated to the body as the otfaer to the soul''. And thtf 
argiiment of Bishop Butler^s Analogy of Religion to th» 
CoTistitution and Course of Naiure may be put iuto the 
same form. The difficulties in Religion, natural and 
revealed, have the same relation to theiv respecttve 
systems, that the diffioulties in the course of nature have 
to the entire system of nature. If then the latter be 
admitted to proceed from a Divine Anthor, tho diffi.- 
culties in the two former are not a valid c 
against a lilce origin. This reasouing from Analogy 
corresponds to what is sometimes called the Induc- 
tion of Socrates, and to the TragajSoX:! mentiooed 
Aristot]e's Khetoric'. Like the Esample proper, 



But tbis classification o\ 



o liave ezoluded Lbem &am Fon 



I See Heiil, Intelhclual PoaeT!, i. 4. Mill, Logic, b. iii. cb. 20. Ho 
baaer, Logik, %. 453. Knig, Logik, %. IttS. 
>> Eth. Nic. i. 4- IS. Cf. WhRt«1}'s Bbebirii;, Appenilii, aote E. 
' nafiniSaA.^ li rh SjMpaTuid. Shel. a. 20. i. Compnre the reuomng 
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has no logical value as an independent reasoning; its 
symbolical form being, A is to B as C to D ; A is X^ 
therefore C is X. Here it is evident that the premises 
may be true and yet the conclusion false. Its material 
value, like that of Example, may admit of any degree, 
from zero to moral certainty. Like Example too, it 
has a logical value as an answer to objections. Thus, 
in Butler's argument, the difficulties in Religion are 
not intended logically to prove its divine origin; but 
to shew, as is admitted by the antagonist in the case 
of the natural world, that the existence of difficulties 
does not fumish a logical argument against it. 

Socrates, in the Oorpas^ p. 460. witb the cridcisni of Boethiiis, de Syll, 
CiU. lib. ii. Opera, p. 600. 
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NOTE I. 
ON THE HYPOTHETICAL SYLLOGISM. 

That the (TuXXoyicr/xo) If inroiia-eag of Aristotle are not 
identical with those which, since the time of Theophrastus 
and Eudemus, have been received in Logic as Hypothe- 
tical Syllogisms, is now generally admitted*. The word 
Hypothetical is never by Aristotle opposed to Cate- 
gorical, but to Ostensive {hixTix^s^) ; and he remarks that 
ihe Syllogistic portion of the reasoning in Hypothetical 
Syllogisms is ostensive, and requires no reduction ; but 
that the determination of the original question is not 
effected by Syllogism at all, and cannot be exhibited in 
Syllogistic form. The meaning of this may be clearly 
explained by examples. 

Of the Hypothetical Syllogism, two principal kinds are 
mentioned by Aristotle. Oue is the dTrayooyYj elg ro aduvarov: 
the other is a Syllogism of which the conclusiveness depends 
entirely on agreement between two contending parties, 
and which is therefore chiefly serviceable in dialectic 
disputation. The latter may be exhibited as follows. 

The original questiou being to prove that some A is 
not B ; the contending parties agree to the kypothesis, 
that if some A is not C, it is not B. The reasoning 
proceeds thus : 

No X is ; 



AllXis A; 
Therefore, Some A is not C. 



(avKKoyiarfibs i^ viroOeareas,) 



* We miist except M. St. Hilaire, who professes to discover the ordinary 
Hypotheticals in Anal. Prior. i. 44. 1. But the text of Aristotle will hardly 
warrant the assertion. Cf. Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, p. 152, (^2d Ed.) 
Lectures on Logic, ii. p. 387. In the latter place, Sir W. Hamilton notices 
that Aristotle has himself described the process of reasoning commonly 
ealled hypothetical, but denies it to be a syllogism. See Anal, Pr, i. 32. 7. 

b See Anal. Pr. i. 23. 2. 
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And then, iti comequence of the premous agreemeni, but 
not of ihe Syllogism, it is allowed that some A is not B. 
The Sjllogism in fomi is an ordiuarj Categorical in the 
third figure ; the Oonclusion, however, not being the 
original question, but the antecedent of a Hypotlietical 
Proposition, of whioh the question is the consequenf. 

The a.vay!oyrj eIj to aBuvarov ie also Categorical, so far as 
it ia Syllogistie. In this, the Conclusion syllogistically 
proved is a falsehood ; the original question being 
inferred only by Hypothesis, because a falsehood resulta 
from the assumption of its contradictory ''. The Hypotheaia 
in this case is, that the contradictory is tTue°. Thus, if it 

" '"Ev i-waai yAp i /lei' av\\oyiirtj}is i-ii^FTBi Trpis rh /i.fTatiatiSayifiivoi', ri S' 
ii ipX^' ■<"pi'i"'ri" Bi' iiioKoylas H Tivas iWT}i ivoBfafais. AniU.Fr.i.3!1.11. 
Vi laTa^aiiBayiiityev is explaiaedbjAlexanderas appljingtothenondnsioa 
of the BjUogisni, becBiUse it is taken in a different inaiuior &oni thot ia 
whicb it. was originallj' emiticiated; heing at first part of a conditionol 
agreement, and aiteniards a eategorioal oonclnsion. For this reuGOD, the 
sjUogiBm is soid to be iciiTt) /itrtUiri^iv. Anal. Pr.i.20.£. Wcre it not for 
this antJioritr, il wonld seein HimplerlainterpretntTtlATjiJisinerely "ehange 
of queatdon ;" the disptitant tnrmiig from the original queation to the proof 
of another on whiob it in snpposed to depend. The other Idnd oC hjpo- 
thetical ajllogisms mentioned in the samu paasage, those Kori «nirBTa, 
Beem to haTO been a kiiid of argumeut afortian, or ab aqaali, the relation 
teing asaumed in the hypothetioal premise. Thua Philoponua, in Annl. 
Pr. l. 74, h. eiplains : KoTft iroiJTijTa Si iKfTyoi Afyo*T(u Srroi Ik toE ^nWuit 
iwixfipiivaiy fi /k toB Sttov J) /k toS Siiolov .... aTav /k toD luiKhor ti 
ftritia nafAoy ayaSiy J( i irAoDros, oix iyaShv Bi Tiii-riu! ^ fryfein, ouSi i 
nXoiTas iEfia. ^k Si tov Jttdi'- fl & iyiiia JiTTor iyBBii- SoJcoCia fli^ai t^s 
iptTTJs ^/loit iyafliii' iiTTi, Kal ^ ipcTjj fipa S^yaSSv. iK Si toC inaloi/ Kara- 
aKiadiaiify oStius. tt i)ioius fi tirxvs "ai t^ kcIaAoc o-^^toi ciVlv ip^Tal, ' 
iryaSiy 6i ^ '«x^s, Kol Ti KitAADi &fia, A similar explauation is giveu liy 
AleiBJider, f. 133, a. b. Cf. PraDtl, vol. i. p. 390. 

>■ Anal. Pr. i. 93. 8. niipTd yip at Siit Toi! iXuyi/rou sripaiyayrfs rii liiy 
•tKvtos aufJiiiyl(oiiTal, ti ^ t^ ipx^i i^ iwoeiiriws SdWobiriv gToi' iiB^i-iiTifv 
Ti (ru/i3iJrt) T^i ii^i^ff-cui TiStlaiis. I havo substitiited a mere sjmbohcal 
HjUogiBm for the instauce givou by Arislotlt, on aceonut of its intricaGy, 
and the longth reqiiiBito Xo espand it. Tho raader niU lind it explaiiied 
by Wailz, yol. i. p. 430. 

" AdbI. Pr. i. 39. 3, HilAii' fl BdKTiiiSi iruAAcAiiTiBTai Ti A t^ E /iijSc») 
&wdpxtiv, fiToflt^tVois bwipxiiv Titl Si^ tsu iSwiiTou S(ixflW<Tai oiSevt 
iwipxa'. 
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be required to prove Ihat souie A is not 15, \ve reasoi^ 
froni tlie assuinption of ihe contradictory, 
AIl A 18 B :1 
All C is A ; KffvXX<T<.o-f^s .'g ;««ftV.t,jt.) 

Tberetore, All C Ls B. J 
The Conclusion being siipposed to be a known false- 
hood. . 

Tfais mode of reasoning, as exhibited by Aristode 
does not direotly appear in the same form as the formeri 
For in this the hypothesis is a premtse ; ihe coDclnaion 
being the iinpossibiliij which has not been previously 
enunciatcd. In tfae former, tbe preraises are both i 
aBsumptions; the conclnsiou being the antecedent ol 
the conditional proposition which was agreed upon as 
a hypothesis. Botb, however, agiee thus far, ibat tbtf 
syllogistic portion of each does not differ in form from 
an ordinary Syllogism ; and that in neither is the origina^ 
question syllogistically proved. 

Tbe notices of these Syllogisms ia Aristotle are, 
must be confessed, sufficiently scanty. Thus much^ 
however, may fairly be gathered. Firstly, that, 
regarda form, they are merely the common Categorica| 
Syllogisms applicd to a particular purposB. Secondly 
that iheir concliisiveneas, as regards the originai 
question, is by way of material, not of formal conse' 
quence. The syllogism by agreement obviously refeil 
to dialeotic disputatiou, and furnishes the grounds foi 
a mere argumentum ad komiuem, in cunsequeuce of i 
previous admission. Apart frora this special applU 
cation, which does not appear in the syllogiam, th( 
proof amounts to this : 

NoXisC;- 
AU X is A ; 
me A is not C. 
■;equence,) Sorae A is iiot 



Therefore, 
Therefore, (by raat*rial c 



In the a.t!ayio^\ eif rJ aSwaTev, tlie proof is of the Game 
character. It has indeed no epecial reference to Dialectic, 
and is frequently emplo^ed in demonstration '; Aristotle'B 
own example beiug taken from Geometry. But still its 
conaexion with the original question is oot formal, biit 
material ; for we assume, 

All A is B ; 
All C is A ; 
Therefore, All C is B. 
And this conclusion, Irom material grounds, we know to 
be false. We also know (materially again) that ihe minor 
pTemise in true ; and all that is logical in the process is 
the consequent decision that the raajor must be false, 
and hence, by the principle of contradiction, that the 
original question is trae. 

But one step only is watiting, to oonvert ihese material 
consequences into forraal ones. We have in the (ni^Ao- 
yvs^i e^ ili.o\iy'ias clearly tlie gerra of the Conditional 
Syllogisms of Theophrastus. It needs hui to commence 
with the original hypothesis, not as a mere dialectic 
convention, but as a proposition having its own inde- 
pendent value, and we have at once a distinct form of 
argnmentation, to which the Aristotelian specimen is 
related merely as a prosyllogism supporting one of the 
preraises. This done, uo great sagacity is required to 
see that the proayllogism may in this, as in any other 
case, be omitted or not, according to the material 
character of the premise which it supports, 

To the ivaytoyri ei; ro oZvvaTOv may in like manner be 
traced the oiigin of ihe Disjunctive Syllogism. The 
most natural proceeding in this caae is to state the two 

' For the principle of CDntrailicdon iqil}' be uiBimied as aelf eiideQt, 
witboal any canTeDlion between disputanta. And in tliis lies tbe prinalpal 
differenoe batween the deduclii' ad impnitlbili- and thp sjllogism of agrcc- 
it. See Ana\. Pr. i. 14. ^. 



oontradictory propositioos as alternatires, one of thei 
being diBproved by a proB^llogiBin. 

Either Some A is not B, or jUI A is B ; in which latter caf 
AU C ia A : 
Therefore, AIl C is B. 

This concIusioD beiug uianifestly false, we haye g 
cboice but to admit tbe other alternative. The prO 
syllogism iti tbis case, as in the fonner, may be omitte< 
if tbe falsehood of the alternative is evident witboat i 
We bave tbus the Disjunctive Syllogism. 

We niay agree therefore witb M. St. Hilaire thus faj 
tbat, though tbe form of tbe Hypotbetical Syllogiam is d{ 
esplicitly exhibited in tbe extant vrritings of Aristol^ 
we have nevertheless tbe data from wbicb it needs bv 
one step to develope it. Wbether that step was i 
by Aristotle himself in a lost work, or supplied by bf 
disciples, is a point of little consequence; tbong 
extemal Lestimony is decidedly in favour of tbe latf 
supposition. 

Far more important, in a logical point of view, is tl 
inquiry whetber the hypothetical syllogism, by wbom 
soever analysed, is a legitimate addition to the form 
of reasoning acknowledged in Aristotle's Organon ; an 
consequently, wbether its omission can fairly be een 
sured as a deficiency iu that treatise. On this questioa 
I find myself compelled to hold an opinion differen 
from tbat of the Logiciaus whose views bave been maitil 
foUowed in tlie present work. 

By Kant and his followersj the Hypotbetical PrQ 
positioD is deseribed as representing a form of judgmet 
essentially distinct from ihe Categorical ; the latter bein 
thoroughly assertorial, ihe former problematical i 
constituent parts, assertorial only as regards the relatio; 
between them. Two judgments, each in itself falsfl 
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mfty thiis be liypotlielically coinbined into a single 
truth; aiid this combination caniiot be reduced into 
oategorical form*. The Hypothetical Syllogism, in like 
manner, is a form of reasoning distinct from the Cate- 
gorical aud not roducible to it, being based on a difierent 
law of thought, namely, tlie Logical Principle of Sufficient 
ReasoD, a ralione ad rationatum, a negatione rationati ad 
negationem rationis valet consequentia^ . 

Of this pnnciple, as applied to judgmcnts, I have 
elsewhere remarked, that it is not a law of thought, but 
only a statement of the necessity of some law or other*. 
As applied to syllogisms, it has tbe same character. It 
etates, generally, that wbenever a coiidition, wbether 
material causc of a fact ot fonnal reason of a conclusion, 
exists, the conditioned fact or conclusion esists also. 
Thus viewed, it is not the law of any distinct reasoniug 
process, but a statement of the conditions in which laws 
of nature or of thougbt are opcrative. When a material 
cause exists, its material efiect follows, and the pheno- 
menon indicates a law of nature : wheo a logical premise 
is given, its logieal conchision follows, and the result 
indicates a law of thought. What law, mnst in each 
case be determined by the particular features of the 
phenomenon or reasouing in question; but a statement 
of this kind is distinguisbed fiom laws of tbought, 
properly so oalled, by the fact, that it cannot be ex- 
pressed in a symbolical form; we require tbe iutroduction 
of a definile notiou, Cause, Reason, Condition, or some- 
tbing of the kind, which is a special object of ihought, 
not the generai repreaentative of all objccts whatever, 
The princtple in question is thus only a statement of 



« Sea Kact, Lci/ik, 5. 23. Krug, Liiiik, j. 57. Pries, Syiitem der Layik, 

33. 

" Kant, $. 76. Kcng, ;. Ba. Fries, §. 5B. 

■ See Pmlegomma Logica, p. 197, (ttnd ed- p. 2H.) 



the pectiliar character of certain mattGrs about wbich we 
niAf think, and not a lawof the form of ihought ingeneral. 

It iB obvious that the relation of premises and coD' 
clusion in a syllogism may, like any other relation at 
DonditioD HDd conditioned, be expressed in tbe foria ot 
a hypothetical proposition : " If all A is B, and all C is 
A, then all C is B :" and the actnal asaortion of the 
truth of these premises will fnmish at once a so-called 
hypotheticfll syllogism : " But all A is B, and all C is A, 
therefore all C is B." Tbis was observed by Fries, wh 
hence rightly maintains that analytical hypotbellci 
judgments are fonual syllogisms^ It is strange tbat 
after this, he sbould not bave gone a step furtber, ani 
discovered ihat synibetieal bypothetical judgmenta afi 
assertions of material consequences. The judgmenl 
" If A is B, C is D," asserts the existence of a CDQse 
quence neceasitated by laws other than those of thoughl 
and consequently ont of the province of Logic. Tbe 
addition of a miDor premise and couclusion in the so- 
called hypothetical syllogism, is raerely the assertion 
tbat this general material consequcDce ia verified in » 
particnlar case. 

Tbe distinction so much insisted on hy the Kantians, 
of the problematical eharacter of the two membera of a 
hypothetical judgment, is, like the whole Kantian doe- 
trine of modality, of no consequence in formal Logio, 
AU formal thinking ia, as regards the material character 
of ita objects, problematical only. Formal Conception 
pronounces that certain objecCs of tbought may possibly 
exist, leaving their actual existence to be determined hy 
experience. Formal Judgment deoides on the possibls' 
coexistence of certaia concepts; and Formal Reasoi 
on the truth of a coDclusion, aubject to tbe bypothesis of 
the tnitb of its premises. 
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To Btate that tbis hj-pothesis is in a certain iustance 
tme, adds nothing to tbe logical part of the reasoning, 
' but ouly veri6es the empirical preliminaries whicb tbe 
Logician in every oase assumes as given. To exbibit 
a foriual oonsequence bypotheticallj, is only a ueedless 
ssertion of tbe existencB of data whieh the act 
of thought presupposes. To exhibit a material con- 
sequence hypothetically, is not to make it formal, but 
only to state tbat, in a certain given instance, a con- 
sequence not cognisable by Logic takes place. Tbe 
sequenee of " C is D," from " A is B," is aot one whit 
moTe logical than it was before ; it is only stated to tabe 
place materially in the present case. 

Tbe omission of hypothetical syllogisms has fre- 
quently been blamed as a defect in Ariatotle^s Organon ; 
and his French translator takes some fruitless pains 
to strain hts text, in order to make out that be does 
in faut treat of them'. If ihere is any truth in the 
preceding observations, it will foUow, that Aristotle 
understood the limits of Logic better than his critics ; 
and that his translator had better have allowed tbe 
omission as a merit than have attempted to deny it as 
a fault. Wben tbe hypothetical proposition states a 
fonilal consequence, ibe reasoning grounded upon it 
may always be reduced to categorical. When it states 
a material consequence, it states what tbe Logician, aa 
such, cannot take into account. Aristotle is tberefore 
quite right in saying, that in this case the conolusion 
is not proved, but eonceded'^. Syllogism may be era- 
ployed as a logical proof of tbe anteeedent : the con- 
sequent is admitted to follow on grounds which the 
Logician, as such, does not investigate, but wbieh may 
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be wurriuited hy the priDciples of tbis or tliat [iiaterial 



Tlie true cbaracter of liypothetical reasoDing is loHt 
sight of in tbe examples oommonl; eelected by Logicians, 
which have fur their subject a proper name, and iDdtcate, 
not a genera] rclatioa of reason aiid oonsequent between 
two notioDS, but certain accidenta.1 circumBtanccs tn thi 
liistorj of an individua!- The adoption of this ijpe ha^ 
led to the logioal anomaly, that thc propositions of 
hypothetical syllogism are generally stated without any 
designate quantity ; whereas it i» obvious that, wberevei 
concepU are corapared together in any form of rcasonin^ 
two distinct conclusions may follow, accoiding to thl 
qiiantity assigned. Forexample: to the premiso, "If mei 
are wise, they will consult their permanent interests,' 
we may supply two minora and conclusions, in the coD< 
striictive form, according as we alBrm tbe antecedent O 
all men or of »ome. It thus becomes necessary to dia 
tinguish betwcen two dilTerent kinds of apparent hypo> 
thetical syllogisms; those in which the inference is froa 
a general faypothesis to all or some of its speciall 
instanccs, and ihosc in which a relalion between two 
individual facts is assumed as a hypothesis leading to 
a singular conclusion. The fonner eontain a gcnersl 
relatiou of determiniug and determincd notion, wbiott 
may always be expressed in three terms; the occasional 
employment of four being only an acoidental variety of 
langtiage. Tbus the general assertion, " If any conntry 
is justly govemed, tbe poople are happy," is equivalent 
to, " If any country is justly govemed, it has bapp;^ 
peoplo." Tbis we raay apply to special instances; aj 
couuiries, some countries, or thia country, being asserled 
to be jiistly govemed: and this is properly hypotheiicOi 
reaaoning. The latter denoto only a material connectioE 
between two single facts, cithev of wbicli niay, to ccrtain 
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miiids possesscd uf ceTtaiii addittoDal ktiowledge, be t 
indicatiou of the other; but the true ground of the 
infereuce ie contained ia this additional knowledge, and 
not in the mere hypothetioal ooaplitig of tlie facts by 
a coiijuuctioii. Tbis is not hypothetical reasouiDg; 
i. e. it ia not reasouiiig /rom the hypothesis, but frorn 
other circutiistu.iices not mentioned in tbe hypothesis 
at all'. 

It tbus appears, that tbe ouly hjpotbetical jiidgment 
which can be employed as the real major premise of 
a syllogism, may be expressed iii the forni, " If any A 
is B, it is C," wbcre A, B, aud C rcpreseut concepts or 
general notions. Tbe complete categorical equiyaleut 
to thia is, " Every A wbicb is B is C, because it is B," 
wMch admits of two iuterpretations, according as B 
stands for the physical cause of the fact, or for the 
logical reason of our knowing it. In the latter case, 
the judgment is analytical, aud repreeents a disguised 
formal consequence with B as a middle term : e. g. 

" Thia ma; be msde olearer by aa example. The following is iSted by 
Friea, as an iiLst&Doe of a hfpethetical propoaition, not reducible to oate- 
^oiioal form. " If Caiua is &ee from busineBs, he ia nriting poetry." TIub 
iiia7 be iDterpreteii to mean either, genefBlIy, " «rbenever Cains ia dia- 
engaged, he writea poetryi" or, apeciallj, " if he is dow diBeDgaged, he is 
noir writifig poetry." Under tbe former inCeipretatJOD, it ia a general 
bypotbeaiB, which may be applie J as a major premise lo paitioular iaBtanoes : 
bnt in this cese the true form of the rensoDing is, " All IJmes when Caiua 
ie disengi^ed, are tiraes when he writes poetrj ; and the prasent is snoh 
a time." Under the latter interpretation, it is ona of tto casea of a 
matfirial conneetion of two facta mentioned in the teit. Now in thia 
last caae, it is obvioua that tbe inferenoe ia reidly made, not from the 
hjpotheaia, but from aome circumstance known to iJio rcaaoner, bnt not 
appearing in the proposition. Anj mun beiog asked, " Whj do jdo infer 
thal Cains, being now diaengaged, is vrriting poetry ?" would reply, 
" Because he told me he should do ao;" or BOmetbing of Ihe kind. 
Asaurodly he would neyer dream of repljing, " Beoauae i/ ho is now 
difli-ngaged he is writing," In this case Ihen he does not reason /rom 
llic hjipulhriis, nnd the expressed propositjons do iiot compose a Bjl- 
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" Every man who is learned has studied, because hi 
is learaed." Here tbe notion of study is implied ii 
that of leaming, and the major premise is, " All learoei 
beings have siudied." The hypothettcal propositioa 
thus becomes a complete sjllogism, to which ihe sub- 
sequent coiisequence is related as an episyl1ogisQi°. Ib 
the former case, where B stands for a physical Ci 
the judgment is sjnthetical, and indicates a material 
oonsequence, which it requires soine additional know- 
ledge of facta to reduce to formal : e. g. " 
exposed to the fire mells, because it ia exposed." Here, 
on materittl grounds, we know that we cannot supply the 
premise, " All bodies exposed to the fire melt;" faiit 
onljj " All bodies soluble by heat and exposed to th© 
fire melt." In this case the consequeuce is extralogical, 
and requires additional data not given in the thoughtr 
But here also, wheu ihe judgment in question is em< 
plojed as the premise of a reasoning, the coDclusioi 
follows categorically ; though the premise itself cannol 
as it stands, be proved by a prosyllogisra ^. 

The Disjunctive JudgmcDt is usuatly described as' 
representing a whole divided into two or more parta 
mutually exclusive of each other; and the Disjunctive 

■> Thus: 

Hypulheliciii Sylloijiim. 
If ia>j mon is leBmed, he 

stadied : 
Some men are leamed; beings: 

.'.Saine uen bave studied. .'■ All lem-Ded men buve sLudie 

Some meD are leamed men 
.'. Soine men have studied. 
p The KDaljsis in lliiB case may be enliibited thus: 

Hjipollutliail Sylingitm. i Cateyorical BquivalttU, 

ir an; vtui ia exposed 1« th.e llre AU wax exposed to the fUa melta 

itmelts: I (beoiLuse exposed) : 

Xhis was is exposed to the fire ; j Tbig wax is exposed to the fire ; 
,-. Xhia wai melts. > -'. This wax melts. 

The parentheais iudicates tJic material ground of the lu^or promise. 
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Syllogism is aupposed to proceed either from the affirm- 
ation of one meraber to the denlal of the reat, or froui 
tbe denial of all but ooe to the affirmation of that one, 
by the Principle of Exeluded Middle'. 

Thia can searcely be regarded as a correct analysis of 
the proccSB, udIcbs the two members are formally stated 
as contradictory. The Priuciple of Excluded Middle 
asserts tliat every tliing is eilher A or not A, that of two 
eontradietories, one raust exist in every aubject; as tLe 
Principle of Contradiction asserts that tbey caonot both 
exist. But if the two inembers are not stated as contra- 
dictories, if my disjunctive preraise is, " All C ia either A 
or B," I make tbe material assertion that All C which is 
not A ia B. If then I reason, " Thia C is not A', there- 
fore it is B," I employ the Principle of Identity in addi- 
tion to that of Excluded Middle. Again, if I maintaiu 
that No C can be both A and B, I ro&ke the material 
assertion that No C whieh is A is B ; and from hence to 
reason, " Thia C is A, therefore it ia noi B," requires not 
the Principle of Excluded Middle, but that of Contra- 
diction. In the hrst case, the Excluded Middle does 
notlead directJy to the concluaion, but only to the con- 
traposition of tbe minor premise. When we deny this 
C to be A, this principle enables us lo assert that it is 
not-A, and hcnce to bring the reasoning under the Prin- 
ciple of Identity. But in the second case, in which one 
of the opposed members ia affiTvied, the ground on which 
we deny the other, is not becausc both cannot be false, 
but because both cannot be true. 

It may be questioned whether this second inference is 
warranted by the/orwi of the disjunctive premise. Boe- 



■I Kftnt, s. 27 sqq. 77. 78. Kcug, ^. 5 
■ The indefiuitii uiinor, " biil U in 
sjllDgism B9 iii the coDditioniil. 
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thias calls it eLtnaterialconsequence*; and, in spite of the 
many eminent authorities on the other side^ I am still 
disposed to think he is right. fiut let us grant for a 
moment the oppositeview, and allow that the proposition, 
" All C is either A or B," implies, as a condition of its 
truth, " No C can be both'." Thus viewed, it is in reality 
a complex proposition, containing two distinct asser- 
tions, each of whieh may be the ground of two distinct 
processes of reasoning, governed by two opposite laws. 
Surely it is essential to all clear thinking, that the two 
shoul(i be separated from each other, and not confounded 
under one form by assuming the Law of Excluded * 
Middle to be, what it is not, a complex of those of 
Identity and Ct)ntradiction. Thus distinguished, the 
moods of the disjunctive syllogism are mere verbal 
variations from the categorical form, and may easily be 
brought under its laws*. 

• De SylL Hyp, lib. i. Opera, p. 616. 

t Aquinas, Opusc. xlviii. De Enunciaiionef o. xiv. Krng, Loffik, §. 86. 

■ Thus: 



Modus tollendo ponens. 


Modus ponendo tollens. 


Every C which is not A is B. 


No C which is A is B. 


Every. 


Every 


• 


Some 


. C is a which is not A. 


Some 


■ C is a C which is A. 


This ) 


This - 


. 


.-.ItisB 


• 


••. It is n< 


3tB. 



The first is govemed by the Principle of Identity, a&d the second by the 
Principle of Contradiction. 



■ ON THE DEMONSTRATIVE SyLLOGISM. 

SciENTiFic knowledge (tS e^lrfaaiai), except when of 
axiomattc priiiciples^ requires a coiiviction of the neces- 
eity of the proposition known, aiid a hnowledge of ita 
cause^ This is produced by the Demonslrative or 
Scientific Syllogism, which, according to Aristotle's 
definition, is ef aXyjim xtx) irgurrm xa) ayAiraiv xai yvujgificu- 
TBgoJV xaJ TTgOTEgaiv xal airiiuv tov ffujATepatr/wtTOS'''. As the 
concliisions of this Syllogism are necessary, so must 
alao be the prcmises; this neccssity consists in their 
being per se, in either the first or the second sense of 
that expression''. If any of these conditions are not 
complied with; e. g. if the premise, tfaough containing 

■ In the striot seaae of the tenss, MirriurSai is said of necessar; tnithB 
Wliioh we reaeive by deductjon frooi highei truths ; ratir, of those which «e 
receive as evident of themaelves. Henoe tbe piiQcipal meaiiiiigs of tha 
oaiTespondiDg tfrma, iiriirriinii and roiis. The latt«r, however, or ratber its 
reenlt, is sometimes called ^«iirr^^Ti ipttTt6Uiicros. Cf. Antd. Post. i. 3. 2, 3. 
i. 33. 1. ii. 19. 7. Eth. Nic. vi. 9. fl. Tbe word ipai, iu tiia £rst and kst of 
tbese placBS, does not meim, ob Fncius expluns, siinple terms, hnt, aa 
M. St. Hilaire renders, " lea propositions imm^diates," 
KmUi from which Demonstratioii ci 

* Anal. Post. i. 2, 1. 

' Anal. Fost. i. 2. 2. B; first and ii 
tbing; i.e. not demonstrable by a middle term from an; higher truth; 
•ympiiiiiTfptt ac. ipiata, not Jiftir, L o. more univerBal. 

<> Of neceEsit;, tbree degreea are enumerated, Anal. Post. L 4. KbtI 
trarris, «nff aM, and jl atri; usuallj rendered, dc omni, per te, and 
qvatenia ijaam. Of per se, ns applied lc B proposidon, four aenses are 
given. ]. When Ibe predicate is part of tbe definilioij of tbe sobject. 
3. When the Bubject ia part of the deEnition of the predieate. 3. Wben 
exiBtenee ia predioated of a BUbslance. 4. When the subjectis tbe extemal 
efflcient canse of tbe predicate. PropoBittons in Demonstrstion proper 
muat be ptr tt eitber in tbe flrst or second meaniog. Sea Anol. Foat. i. 
6. 1. 

R 2 
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tbe oause of ihe uoncluBion, is Tiot thc first cause, (in 
which case ihe svllo^isni is uot if oiiJLitraiv',) or if the 
premise be an effeot and not a cause of ihe concluEion, 
or if thc premise, though imuiediale, be a remote an^ 
not a proximate cause of the conchision, — under theee 
circumstances, there is no Demonstration, in the proper 
sensc of the terin, as we only know the fact, but not Uie 

From the above daia, the scholastic successors of 
Aristotle have conslructed the followinp: specimeu of 
demomtratUi potissima' 

Omne animal rationale eal ritUMie; 
Omnii homo eat aninal rationale: ergo 
Omnis hamo eti limhilii, 

!n this sjlIogiBui all three propositions are per w; 
the major premise and the conclusion lu the secoiid 
maniier ; for the subject komo, and consequently animai 
raiionale, forms part of the definition of the attribute 
riaibile : tho minor premise is per se in the first manner ; 
for animal rationale, ita predicate, is thc definitiou of 
hovio. 

In all the proposidons of this DemonBtration, tbe 
predioate and subject are coextensive, and the pro- 



' E^m thiB it ma.} Mrly bo itifuiTod tliat the demonslratia propter quiJ 
lit pnT cauiam non jiriniflni, woiild not slone te regftrded hy AristotJe bb ■ 
DemaDaliation, thangh it may form a subardinats [lordon of a oomplex 
DBmonatcatian. The ambiguitj of the word S^nroi, wliioh has partlj led 
to the discrepflnoieH on thia point, haa lieeD explajned befoca. See p. 131, 

' See Anal. Foat. i. 13, The diEtinctioD betneeii demonsiraiio pTBpttT 
gmd potisiima snd no» polissima cannot fairij' ba attribuled [o Arietotle, 
Thewhole of the chaptera of the first book of the Poalerior Analytics,&tnn 
the firat to Iho thirteenlh inoluHive, treat of one kiud of Demonstratiou 
onlj. The passages iu tlie secand book, (ch. 17 and 18.) which Heem to 
faTonr ihe distinctdon, are treating only of the inferior senae of DemoD- 
strdtion, in which it is applioable to ri wntivKiTa &s M ti iraKi. Ct. Anal. 
Pr. i. 13. 6, 6. An. Poat. i. 8. 3. i. SO. 
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isition siniply convertible. This is requisile, in ordcr 
to comply with the conclition of quatenus ipsum, 

ThfB DemoDstration is exceedingly satisfactory, if we 
are only allowed to assume all the conditions on wbich 
its Talidity depeuds ; viz. i, that risibility does flow as 
ao eSect frooi ratiouality as a cause ; 2. that the major 
premise, in which this causation is asserted, is an 
axiomatic principle, cognoscible o priori, and, as such, 
carrying with its cognition, the conviction of necessity ; 
3. that the conclusion is not a mere repetition, in dif- 
ferent words, of the luajor preruise; homo and animal 
rationaie being ideutical; 4. that any Demonstration 
aoknowledged to be valid can be resolved into the above 
fami. 

But waiving the consideration of these questious, 
which are more easily asked than answered*, we may 
fiad a siinpler way of testiug thc demonstratio potissima, 
by goiug back to the original authority. For Ari8totle's 
examples are principally taten, as is natural, froni the 
Mathematics; and it is Eo aGeometrical theorera that the 
texts of xafl' auro and j buto are expressly applied". Can 
it be believed, then, that Aristotle regaided the following 
as a correct analysis of Geometrical Demonstration .' 

Evary rectllinear figure of three siJea has its angles equal 

to two right angles ; 
Every triangle is a reutilinear figure of tliree aides ; therefore 
Evei^ triaugle has its angiee eqiial to two right angles. 

I " Si scrupiiloBiuR inquiratur in reiu hBno; Nntn qna sit eacnlialii 
^onnerio inter rcitionftlitatein et risibilitatem, qno sit ea propria cavsa hnjos, 
«flu cnusa per m; nt BatioQalitaa, propter ipBam aui Easenliam, non possit 
e&ae abaquB Riaibilitate -, oeque iiaic absqus illa ; et qmdem immediala, 
riwqoe interventu alias cOQsideralionis qua eonnectatar ; alqne adiequata, 
rBtionules extendatnr atqui? ad hos boIos: subiilior forsFin 
esset inqni^lio quala ut ei faclle salisflat " Walli<i, T.og. lib. 3, cnp. 23, 

AflsJ. Fost, i. i. 0. Kol T$ Tfiiyinf ^ Tptyaroti iia opSa/' «e) 7^ KafT 
ntrb ri rfiyumv Si» ip6iui froi'. 
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It ia not deiiied that there are pass&ges in Arii^ 
which may seem to oountenance this interpretation; bol 
there are oihers so palpably iiiconststent with it that 
we are coiDpelled to seek ibr a new explanation of the 
former. 

In the &rBt place, Aristotle distinctly condeams the 
asBumption of Definitions as a Petitio Principii', a charge 
to which the above example is obviously liahle ; the real 
question lo be proved being, ihat the three-sided figure 
has its angles equal to two right angles, whether il is 
called a triangle or not. In the second place, he says 
ihat Demonstration proceeds iirom axioms, and citea 
aa a specimen of the latter, " If eqiials be taken from 
equals, the remainders are equal''." These ax.ioms, 
he says, are commou to many classes of objects; but, 
in any single Science, need only be assumed to an 
extent commensurate wiih the object-matter of that 
Science. The above axiom, for example, is true of 
other things besides Geometrical Magnitudes, but it ia 
sufficient for the Geometer to assnme it as true of these 

Now if an axiom of this lund be the major premise in 
a Demonstration, it is manifest that its predicate will 
also he the predicate of the Conclusion; and that thf» 
logical form of that Conclusion will be, not " AU 
triangles are figures having their angles equal to two 
right angles," but, " Triangles aud figures having their 
angles equal to two right angles are equal to each 
other." 

The iminediate Byllogism from which this pro- 
positiou is proved hy Euclid, may be logically stated 
as follows : 
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" Magnitudea equal to the a<ljaoent exterior and interior 
angles of a triangle are equal to each other ; 

The three interior angles and two right angles are eqiial to 
the adjacent exterior and inlerior angles ; 

Therefore, they are equal to cach other." 

tXhe major premise of this SyUogiani is an immediate 
fdedaction from the first axiom ; thus : 

" Magnitudes which are equal to the same are equal to 

each other ; 
Magnitudes equal to the adjacent exterior and interior 

angles are equal to the same ; 
Therefore, they are equal to each otheri." 

That the trne syllogistic analysis of Geometrical Demon- 
strations will always he in this forni, the axioms standing 
as major premises, and the coDstructions in each case 
furnishing the proper minor, is evident. It only remaina ■ 
to see whether the text of Aristotle can be accommodated 
to this interpretation as well as to the other. 

With some passages it evidently tallies much better. 
The places in which the axioms are mentioned in 
oonnexion with demonstration have never beeu satis- 
factorily explained ou the sobolastic interpretation". 
There are others which prima facie appear to favour 



' See Wolf, Phllosophia Ralionalis, 5. *82. 551. S52. 798. MUl, Zogic, 
VuL i. p. 285, Sir W, Hiimiltou, Sei^s Worla, p. 702. 

»■ The difficaltj ia BTaded rather than sunnounted. bj' distiBgniBliing 
immediBte propositions from axioms, aiid sajing that the ISitter sre emplojed 
in demoDatration mTlvoMy but uot aclually. Aqmnas, Opnsc. 48. de Sj!I. 
Dem. cap. 6 ; Cf. Zabarella, in I. An. Post. Caot. 57, fiS, Crokiuitharpe, 
Log. lib. iv. cap. 1. For, in tbe first placc, AriBlolle expressl; calls tliQ 
adoms immediate principles of syllogiem, and prindples from mhich vo 
demDnstrate. Inthe second placo.ony principie wbich virtually eul^rs aiid 
ccnflrms the premises of b demonstration maat, if ttm BjUogisde theory ba 
worth SDj thing, be capable of sjllogistia connexion nith tlie premisea 
which it eonflrms: and until ihis conneiion is formailj eihibited, no 
dsmoDstration can be logically complete. 
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ihc laULTi biit, wlieii both interpretations reqiiire soiai 
struiaiDg of Aristotle^s language, it is due to the tnemor 
of the Father of Logic to give him the benefit of ihi 
which does not convict hiui of flagraiit error in llii 
application of his own principles. 

Referring back to thc; Syllogism above given, the ma.j( 
preniise may fairly be regarded as -per te; the eubjei 
formiiig part of the delinitioii of the prpdicate, Ff 
Equality, in thc limited senae in which it is employe 
in Geometry, is a properiy of Magiiitudesi and th 
latter, as the first and proper subjcct, will appear ii 
the definition of Geometrical Equality. This definitioi 
has been found by soine Geoineters in the eighth axioi 
of Euclid; "Magnitudes wbich uoinoide are equal 
which, staied in the Aristotelian form, would be 
" Equaliiy is the Coincidence of MagnitudesV 

Tbe minor premise may also be considered as ^er 
For our definilion of a right angle is, that it is holf th 
8um of the two adjacent angles formed by one straigh 
line with auother; and our notion of two right angles : 
that of the sum of tbe sarae two adjacent augles. J 
regards the Concliision, we need not trouble ouraelvi 
with reducing it to the requisite conditions, inasmuch i 
it is expressly said by Ariatotle lo comply with ther 
This oompliance does not directly appear in the onl; 
form in which tbe proposition can be syllogisticall 
proved; but in the equipollent statement, that tfa 
triangle is a figiire of which the interior angles are equi 
to two right angles. The predicate in this case states 
property of the triangle, in the defiuition of whii 
property, if any be attempied, the proper subject niB 
' be iucluded. 

.\ deiiionstration of this kind certainly falls sbort, 

some respects, of the scholastic model. The predica 

" Cf. StJ^WBrt, Elementa, VkA II. ch. iii, Soi-t. u. 2. 
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aiid siibject iii eacli propositiun, as staled, are tiot con- 
vertible; and the luiddle term is not a definition of the 
minor. But of ihese requiaitions, ihe firat seems to be 
founded bn an erroneous interpretation of Aiistotle, 
aecording to whieh tbat Philosopber is supposed to 
Speak of thc Propositions as they appear when strictly 
enuueiatcd in logical form; not (as seems more probable) 
of the same Propositions as ordinarily stated by the 
Geometer". With regard to the second oondition, the 
text of Aristotle does not warrant its imposition. He 
says indeed, tbat tbe middle term in demonstration must 
be a defiiiition of the major^; and the precept is intel- 
ligible cnougb, if we rightly understand his theory of the 
Definition of Attributes. As regards the minor term, it 
wonld be difficult to produce a single passage where this 
condition is clearly laid down as a law of Demonstration ; 
and there is more than one with which it would be no 
easy task to rcconcile it. 

K it be thought somewhat over-bold to repudiate 
positions which so many eminent Logicians have 
legarded as legitimate dednctions frora the text of 
Aristotle ; it must be remembered ihat we have other 
data for interprctation besides the mere weight of autho- 
rity. Aristotle's theory of demonstration is principally 
framed with reference to Geometry: tbe Scholaatio 
exaraples, on tbe otber band, are Physical. The medi- 
leval state of Physical science was perhaps such as to 
justify, or at least to account for, the LoKical and Meta- 
physical ficlions connected with it, and to give a seeming 
validity to the most potent demonstration of Risibility as 
an eraanation from Rationality; though that emanation 

° Tn this way vte may interpret suoh pasBogss as Anal. PodL I. 4. 6. L 5. 
Tiing of tliis hns Hlreodj beuu explfiiiicd. 
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was Dever dreamed of b j Aristotle, and will scarcely claim 
implicit belief in the preaent day. But it is not merely 
because the revolution eSeeted in this braniih of Science 
has invalidated thc individual example, that the inter- 
pretation is ohjected to; but because the words of Aris- 
tolle hiniself expressly direot us to another criterion. 
Tbe Demonsirations of Geometry are still cxtant in the 
same forin io which they existed in the days of tbe 
Stagiritc. Xhougb Euclid bimself, the oldest remainiug 
Geometcr, is a few years yonngcr than Aristotle'', ye^ 
exeept on the very improbable hypothcsis that be was 
the original inventor of tbe wbole conteuts of his 
Elcments, that work must be regarded as fuinisbitig r 
fair specimcn of the demonstrations treated of iu the 
Postorior Analytics. By this touchstoue, Aiistotle ttai 
his interpreters may be tested. When any modem 
Herlinns or Dasypodius' sball exhibit a single demon- 
scration of Enclid in tlie fonii of a scholastio demonstrati^ 
potisHma, we may then recognise this foundling of thst 
Schoolmen as the legitimate offspriiig of their master', ' 
Till thal is done, we must continue to believe tbat 
Aristotle was sufficiently acquainted with the use of hia 
own instrument, to be able to give a correct Logioal 
Analysis of the Demonstrations of Georaetry. 

1 EQclidflouriBhedin thareignof Plo]emyLBgua,B.C.333— af!3. Thia 
period, faowever, probabl? correspoiida to ihe c\ose, not to tlie commeuce. 
meDtiOf hu life. Tbis woatd make bim pactlj coateinporaTj wilb.though 
about tbir^ ;ears junior to, AriEtotle. 

' 0! ihe remaikiLble work of Uisse two " zealous but thisk-headed 
Logicians," an Sir W. Hamillon calls them, a specimen will be found ia' 
the aeit note. 

• See on tliis point the critioismB of Ramus, Sdu>lie Mulhematiae, l.i 
anil of Wolf, Phil. Eal. «. 498. Both, however, treat the acholastic fotm 
AristoleliftD. 



NOTE L. 

ON THE LOGIC OF GEOMETiiy. 

Thb Proposilions which have been regarded by 
different writers as constituting the foundation of geo- 
metrical demonstration, may be classified as follows. 

I. Definitions, analysing the complex notions of the 
several magnitudes or figures. 

II. Postulates, assuming the existence of the objeots \ 
defined. 

m. Axioms proper to Geometry, or synthetical judg- 
inents, atating self-evident properties of certaio magai- 
tudes. 

IV. Genera!axioni8',oranalytica]judgmentBjlogicalIy ' 
involving the notions of equality or inequahty. 

Some one or morc of thcse, undor various names, (for 
the language of the several writers has been by no 
means uniform,) have been selected at different times 
as the fuudamental assumptions or premises firom which 
the coDclusions of Geometry may be demonstrated. A 
brief examination of each may perhaps help to clcar the 
question. 

I. According to Stewart, the properties of geometrical 
fignres follow from the Definitions of those figures^ the 
general axtoma being mere barren truisms, and the 
axioms proper, (such as the lOtb, llth, and 12thofEuc1id,) I 
being theorems requiring demonstration. In this tbeory, 



L 



■ I havB retained the langu^e of Uie modero editiona of Euclid, as 
that most fnmiliu ti) Ihe niiuority of readers. At tlie SBme tjme it ma; 
bo obaerved, Ihnt Qlia langilege departs widelj from tiie original 
"Euolid himself. In that texl tba general axioms are ealled 
nntioni (xDinl ftniiiii), while the aKioms propi^r arf included nuioug tba 
jimtulntfs (oMnBToil. 
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raatheinaticul iiefch&iiy becomes identilied with loj 
bt^ing only the restilt of the hannony of a. process of 
thouglit «ith its original assumption, This consequence 
is accepied by StBwart himtself, as well as by Archbishop 
Whately, who spealts of the denial of geometrical pro- 
positious as telf-contradiciarff ''. 

This view may be refiited either directly or bj a 
reductio ad ahaurdum; for, firstly, it rests ou aii un- 
tenable assertion ; seoondly, it leads to an inadunisstble 
consequence. 

Firstly. If the properties of a fignre foUow from the 
definition of that figure, it mnst either be because they 
are implied in some one atlribute of tbat dufiuitioD, or 
becauee tbey aro implied in tke whole. A triangle e. g. 
will have its augles equal to two right angles, either 
because it is a rectilinear figure, or becanse it is of three 
sides, or because it is both. The two first stippositions 
are inanifestly false: the third begs the question ; for 
why the notion of a triaugle, regarded as a complex 
wliole, has this property, is the very point at issue. 

Hence it appcars ihat the Definitions of Geometry, so 
far as they are employed in demonstration, are mercly 
nominal. From the analyais of the complex notion no 
couclusion is derived. The Definition only serves to 
connect tbe notion as a whole with the name triangle'. 



^ Tbis vi«n is alBO adopted bj M. Coasin in bis LeolureB on Kuit, 
appnrently oa an exposition of the opinioii of Eant himself, to whioh 
hovever it \a diametrically opposed. 

' This view is supported by llie anthority of one eqa&lly eminant M a 
philosopher aiul a mathematieian. Pascal {Penfees, P. I. Art. IL vol. i. 
p. ISfi. ed. Faugftre) obserreH, "On ne reoonnait en ginmetrie yue leB 
seulos dtflnitiona que lea logioienB appMent difiniliom rf* «om , Ceat-ft-dire, 
qne len seuleii impasitiDna de nom aux cboseB i)u'on a claireinent deaign^es 
en terme.s parfutement donnus; et je ne porle que de ceUus-U seuleineiit, 
Leur uliiitd et leur usage est if^cliiircir et d'abr^gcc le discoucs. en ex- 
Iirimant par le soul nom qu^on impoae oe qni no pourcait so dire qn^en 
plusieurs lerraes ; en sorte neanmoins qiie le nom inipos* deincnr 
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The question, why a rectilinear fignre ot' three sicles, be 
it ealled triangle or not, bas its angles eqiial to two 
right angles, TemaiDS unanswered. 

Secondly. If geometrical reasoning is merely " tbe 
logical iiliation of couaequences which follow from an 
assumed hypothesis," there is iio reason why its con- 
clusions should be more itnportant than those of any 
other analysis of imaginary notions, sucb as (to use 
Mr. Miirs illustration) a deductiou of the physiological 
propertiea of an imaginary animal, or the politioal 
Iiistory of an imaginary commonwealtb. The whole 
cbaracter and history of mathematical seience militatea 
against the admission of this consequence. 

II. Mr. Mill, while agreeing with Stewart that roatbe- 
matical uecessity is merely hypothetical and conse- 
quential, saw clearly that Stewart's doetrine conceming 
Definitions was untenable. This led him to adopt the 
second tbeory, according to whicb geometrical inferences 
depeud on Postulates assuming the existence of the 
objects defined. Thus a triangle has its angles equal 
lo two right angles, because there uiay really exist a 
reclilinear figure having threc sides; and tbis existence 
is implied, tbough not verbally expressed, in tbe defi- 
nition. 

This tbeory derives aome apparent support irom tbe 
use of tbe principle of superposition. Wben, for instance, 
tbe demonstration of the fonrtb proposition of Euclid 
supposes the triangle A B C to be applied to the triaugle 
D E F, it clearly assuines the existence of botb triangles, 
not merely as general notions, which are identical iu 
thought, but as distinct iudividual magnitudes, oconpy- 
ing space, and eapable of being transferred frora one 
position in space to another. One Qon-entity cannot be 
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applied to anulher. Thus fat Mr. MjU's positioti u 
nnqiiestionably true ; bitt I tbiiik it may be shewD to be 
not itself the fundamenial assumption of Geometry, bnl 
a coDsequeQce derivable from a higher assumption. 

Tfae existence is clearly only tliat nhich is impiied ia 
ihe possible coustnictioti of the figure. The actual or 
poBsible esistcnce in uature of a body so tigured is nol 
once appealed to in the demonstration, and might be 
denied without affecting its Talidity. The PostuIaK, 
therefore, implies the possible consiruction of a figure, 
such as 18 contemplated in ihe proposition. 

But this construction is mental, not niEuiual. The 
figure as drawn upon paper is only a representadT-e of 
the figure as imagtned by the mind, and might be dis' 
pensed with altogether if the latter could be keptbefore 
ua with sufEcient stcadiness, This brings us to Kanfs 
principle of ihe possibility of mathematical science, viz. 
tbe power of comtrucling the objects of its concepta; 
i. e. of presenting them a priori in a pnre intuition. 

Bnt how is this construction itself possible, and what 
oonditions is it required to fulfil ? Mr. Mill regards It 
as only possible a posteriori, and as subject to the same 
conditions as an object of sense. He says, " the points, 
lines, circles, and squares, which any one has in his 
mind, are eimply copies of the points, lines, circles, and 
squares which he has known in his esperience. ' We 
can rcason about a line as if it had no breadth ; but we 
oannot conceive a line without breadthV This is true; 
but tfae author is mistaken in supposing such a con- 
ception to be necessary to establish the a priori character 
of Mathematics. The true Postulate is not that of the 
possible existence of an object corresponding to the 
definition, biit of one fulfilling the conditions of the 
proper axiom. We are not required to conceive a 
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Btraight line as length without breadth : we are required 
to conceive it as siich that two straight lines caiinot 
enclose a space, The definition itself ia but an ini- 
perfect attcmpt to describe in general terms what is 
known much more clearly by the image. It may serve 
to lead the thoughts of the leamer to the proper image ; 
but it was itself fonnded on a previous image in the 
mind of the teacher; and if the definition and the image 
differ, the former is in fault, not the latter. 

III. Tliis brings us to our Ihird theory, which is that 
maintaiued by Kant. According to this theory, the 
fundamental assumptions of Geometry are Proper Axioms, 
or synthetical judgraents apriori; and the possibility of 
forming such judgments depends on the power of eon- 
structing the objects to which they refer in a pure 
intaition, i, e. in an intuition containing no adventitioua 
element extcmal to the mind itself. The images of 
kgeomelrical figures differ from all others in being, not 
lented modifications of body, but preaented modi- 
fioations of space; and the universal validity of ihe 
*ynthetical judgments is a consequence of the universal 
presence of space as the form of every possible per- 
eeption of body. 

Three of these synthetioal judgmenta are given in tbe 
lOth, llth, and 12th asioms of Euclid ; and either these 
Lor other axioms analogous to these must be assumed as 
fteTident by intuition, before any of the properties of 
Emore complex figures can be made known by demon- 
^tration. I do not say that Euclid has given the best 
l simplest fomis of ihese asioms, but that in some 
Iform or other they are indispensable. To regard ali 
l^such axioms as possibly demonstrable theorems is to be 
lignorant of the logical conditions under which demon- 
I stration is possible ; for a synthetical jndgment is de- 
r roonstrable only on the condition that another synthetical 
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jndgnient maj- be assumed. Oi yig iwaivTW ^nAvni 
iBmi^vai >Jyat. 

It mtty be inie ihat the iinage wliich gives rise to \bf 
intuiuve perception of ihe asioni, is nol Gonsciousl] 
contemplated as more perfect tliati the correspondiD| 
figure as seen in a body ; but this does noi prove 
tbe axiom is really gcneralized Irom tbe latter' 
inadequacy of sensiblc magnitudes for matbem&tii 
certainiy does not arise from that of which we affi 
iinniediately conscious, but firom tbat of which v/e are 
tiot. The straight line as perceived is ft quality of body; 
tbe straight liae as imagined is a modification of space. 
Tbe portions of the two actually pvesented ut any time 
may not apparently differ from each other; but our 
empirical knowledge or ignorance of body may suggest 
actual or possible variations not perceivcd in the in- 
tuition; for i.he qualities of body have an objeotive 
exislence independently of our perception, and tberefon 
may or may not be adequately perceived at &ny ooi 
time. We see, for esample, that a line running alonj 
the eartb's siirface is apparently straigbt ; but we knoi 
that it is in reality an arc of the earth's curvature, ani 
might be seen to be so in auother position or with moH 
acute organs. But the straight line in space exists otilj 
as imagined, and is imagined only as mathematicallj 
exact. The intuition, therefore, is adequate and valiij 
for any extent of space, and in any portion, Th( 
apparent straightness of tho visible hne is the result ol 
an imperfection in our bodily organs; and witb 
acute senses we might perceive its deviation. Thi 
presented straightuess of the imaginary line results froi 
tbe exactnesa of our constructive power ; and a superic 

■ See St. Augnstine, Confta. x. c. 12. " Vidi tineos fabronim, v 
etiam lenuissimus, sicut lilum araneee; sed illEe alim auat, ncm mu 
inuiginea eanim quaa milii auntiuvit cumis ncuLus." 



ixcenence in this would only enable us to exteod tlie 
Bame image to a greater length, or to retain it more 
Bteadily before the iiiind. 

IV. The Synthetical Axioms are thus the ground of all 
that is properly geometrical in our fundamental assump- 
^ous ; but the Analytical Axioms are emploj'ed also, as 
expressing general conceptions of equality and inequality 
nnder which georaetrical magnitudes may be bronght. 
Stewart was led iuto his erroneoua view of defimiions by 
iiis contempt for the syllogism, which he would not 
allow to be under any circumstances the type of demon- 
Btrative reasoning. In this conlempt Mr. Mill does not 
participate, and he has accordingly exhibited the fiflh 
proposition of Euclid demonstrated in syllogistic form. 
In this demonstration we see both analytical and syn- 
thetical axioms employed as major premises; the formei' 
general foruiulEe, founded on the conception of 
egualily ; the latier as the means of applying ihis 
general conception to georaetrical magnitudes, in which 
the test of equality is coincidence. One or the other will 
be employed In diSerent syllogisms, according as the 
major tenn to be proved is equality or coincidence. The 
minor premises are furnished by the conditions, given or 
oonstnicted, of the particular figure. 

Against the form of the geometrica) syllogism as 
exhibited by Mr. Mill the logician will have no ob- 
jectious to allege; tbough the nietaphysician wil! not be 
disposed to acquiesce in his statement that the axioms 
both kinds are gained by induction. And it is not 
atrictly accurate to represent the first three axioma of 
Euclid as oapable of proof by an imagiuary super- 
position. To the axioms iu their general form tbis prin- 
oiple is inapplicable ; for coincidence is not the test of 
equality in general, but only of equality iu superficial 
magnitudes. To the axioms aa employed in Geometry 
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the principle of euperposition may be applied : but eTa 
here it adds nothiDg to tbeiT evidenee. Magnitude 
gi?en aa tbe sums of equal inagnitudes are ipso fac 
tbought as equal ; and to have reeourse to supeB 
pDsitioD teDds to confouiid the eTidence of logici 
neoes&ity resting on the laws of thought with tbat o 
geomotrical necessity resting ou tbe conditions of in 
tnitioD. 

Much erroT and confnsion od tbis subject migli 
bave heeu avoided, bad modern pbilosopbers obscrret 
Aristotle'& distinction between ag;^a) i^ ^, or assnmptioni 
froin which we reason, and ^x*"' '^-g^ °> "^^ assuuiptiom 
about the objects of our reasoning. 1d the former claav 
be rigbily places tbe axioiiis ; in tbe latter, the de&nitiouB 
But the triie distinction between the axioms prop« 
and tlie de&nitions, as synthetical and analytical judg^ 
meDts, has not, 1 tbiuk, been aa yet accurately carrief 
out in reference to Geometry. 



The above remarks were written as an sppendix t 
a pampblet of miue ou the Limits of Demonstralive 
Science, published in 1853, lu tbe remainder of tbi| 
note, I propose to resuroe a qnestion which waa then 
only panially considered, and to point out wbat appean 
to be tbe obief deficiency in the logical arrangement c 
geometrical principles. 

Flato asserted tbat matbematical demonstration wa 
founded on kypotheset^. Aristotle in like raanner enii- 
merates hypotheseg, along witb definitions, among tb« 
proper principles of scieiice*. By tbis term both philo- 
sophers appear to baYe raeant the same thing; namelyj 
that the real existence of the objects of demonstration i 
not proved, but supposed. If there exist any where 

' Rap. vi. p. 510. C. t Anal. Po5t.i,a. 7. 
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'o perfect straighL lioes, thoee lineE camiDt euclose 

space ; and if there exists any where a 6gure formed by 
three such lines, it has its angles equal to two right 
angles. Bnt thia suppoaed exiatence of the ohjecta 
cannot be verified by any process of mathematical 
reasoning. To hridge over the chasm which separates 
thougbts from things; to deterniine how far a subjective 
necessity of thinking indicates a corresponding ohjective 
necessity of existence, is the office, not of Mathematics, 
but of a Science of Being, of Metaphysics, or, as Plato 
would say, of Dialectic. 

But though objective existence is beyond the province 
of the mathematician, there is a further condition of 
Bubjective existence, which he is hound to verify for 
himself, by an appeal to pure intuition; i. e. by oon- 
Btruoting in his mind an image corresponding to each 
Bssumed conception. As far aa mere nomenclature is 
ooncemed, we might employ the term biangle to denote 
a rectilinear figure of two sides, or the term bicentrical 
circle to denote a figure in which all straight lines drawn 
from two interior points to the circuiDference are equal 
to each other. There is no logical contradiction in 
such definitions; and those who maintain tiiat all 
matbematieal certainty depends on experienoe, are 
bouiid in consisteDcy to admit that these conceptions 
are no more absurd than tbose of a centaur or a hippo- 
gryph; representing objects no otherwise inconceivable 
than that experience has shewn them to have no real 
existence. 

Hence it follows, that no expression in Geometry 
which combines together a plurality of attributes can be 
regarded as a piire definition. For the assumption that 
such attributes can coexist in an image or figure is either 
demonstrahle or indemonstrable. Tn the former case 
tfae definition is coupled with a tfaeorem, in the latter 
s 2 



witb M) axiom. Tbu&, for exMutple, to deGne a niutgli 
u a rectiline&r figure of three side* inTolves the as- 
nnnption tltBt three straigfat Itnes can enclose a space, 
wbicb is quite as much an axioni as tbe assiimpdoo 
ibat two eanQoi. Again, lo de&ne an acate an^ed 
triangle as one ibat bas tfaree scule angles inTolTes ihe 
a&suoiption tbal tbree straigbt lines incUned at acote 
«ngles to each otber will eiiclose s space. AccordiDglf 
we fiitd io tbe ordinarj- editions of Euclid manT of tfaa 
defitiitiODti aecompanied by figures, which fumish aa 
evidence of ibe possibilitr of tfae conceptioa br a. diieet 
appeal to the inUiition. So also the definition, that 
circle is a figure contained hy one line nbicb is called 
tfae circumference, and is sucb ifaat all siraighi lines 
drawn from a certain point wiihin ifae figure to tbe 
circuDiference are eqoal to one anoifaer," inTolTes the 
assumptioD tbat a line so drawn as to be alwajs eqnally 
distant from a given point will retorn inlo itself or be 
one line including a space; — an assnmption which 
might be more properly classed as au axiom tban as a 
defioilion '. 

From this we may conclude thal the numerons attempts 
of Geometers to diminisb or get rid of their axioms bave 
been steps in a wrong direction'. The number of 
axioms, iiistead of being diminished, sfaould be Tery 
coasidevftbly increased ; and the errors tfaat have bitberto 
prevailetl on the natnre and foiindation of Geometrical 
reasoDing faaTe been mainly owing to , tfae manner in 
wfaicfa many indispensable assumptions have been either 
omitted ahogether, or concealed among the definitioDS. 



* Sea Wiewell, Philotophg of the Induttivf Sciencf. tol. i. 
18-17. 

' Ad a«e(iluit of tbir^ methods at different dmes proposed, 
&v(iid tiie BiBninplioii of tbe tvelfth aiiom of Endid, is gi 
Appendix ta General ThompsDD'a Geomelrg idfAaiif Jxitnia. 
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Souoe valifable hiuts on this point may be gathered 
from a very able aiid iiiteresting paper bj Professor De 
Morgan, prtnted in the Companion to the jjlmanac for 
1849. The following extraets indioate a principle which 
might be pursued to fiirther results. 

"Book I. Dejinitions. Of these, iii, vi, xiii, are obvious 
statements, but not delinitioiis of words; viii, xxvi, xxxi 
to xxxiv, are never subsequently ueed; xviii, if scmicircle 
have its etymological lucaDing, as seemn the intention, 
is a theorem, which ought to be iii, 1. The remaining 
definitions are of two kinds l first, those which do not 
explain their terms, bnt demand a notion already existing 
in the student's raind ; they are i, ii, iv, v, vii, ix : secondly, 
ptirely verbal definitions; they are x, xi, xii, xiv to xvii, 
xix to XXX, and xxxv. Insiat on angle as a magnitudei 
on the comparison of angles as to greater, eqiial, or less, 
by Buperposition ; on the rights of angles eqnal to and 
greater than two right angles. The angle raade by a 
straight liue with its own continuation is a definite 
angular raagnitude; and its half is the best definition 
of a right angle. It ia to be regretted that there is no 
single phrase for " two right angles." 

" Postulaie and axioms: In Euclid, postulates and 
eommon notions, All Geotnetrical demands are postulates 
in Enclid; hts axioms or cominon notions are in every 
instance notions common to all kinds of magnitnde as 
well as space magnitudes. Restore this: that is, let 
the postulates he, 8imson's postulates, and axioms, x, xi, 
xii; but inatead of xi, substitute " if two right lines 
Goinoide in two pointa, they coincide when produced," 
as more self-evident. From this it is seen that the 
douhles of all right angles are equal, and thence that 
all right angles are £qual ; and tbis should come between 
I. 12. and I. 1-3. 



, proof of the theorem, " all right 
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s equal." 
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out ODe aDothur are not bot/i parallel to any third 
frotn wbiob, after I. 28. piove Simson^B axioiu xii as a 
theorem. Reinark that the distiDction of postulate 
and aitiom, as problem and tkeorem, could Dot have been 
Kuo1id*s Dotion, for be does not recognise the last 
distiDGtioD; botb are witb bim simply propoBitions. 
The expressed six postulateB of Kuclid are not tlie 
only ones which occur; others are tacitly adopted, 
will presently appear. Notbiug should be tacitly assumei 
by tbose who will not assume witbout express statemeni 
tbat " two straight liues cauDot iDclose a space." 

"I. 1. Tbe following postulates are demanded: " 
twQ &gures wliich bave one or more points tn commoq. 
have eacb a poiiit which is not in the other, the bound- 
aries of tbose figures must cut," and " every point is 
witboui or within a circle, aocording as its di&tanoB 
froin the ceutre itj morc or less tbao the radius." With 
less, the intergeGtiou of the circles cannot be provcd. 
I. 4. Tbis postulale is assuined, " any figure may bo 
removed from place to place wiihout alteration of iona^ 
aud a plane figure may be turned round on the plane. 
But for this right to tum, I. 4. would not prove I. 5." 

In the geueral principles of Professor De Morgan^ 
oriticism I fully coDcur, thougb sligbdy diflering from 
ODe or two of his details. Definitions iii. and vi. are syn. 
ibetical judgments, not devclopiug the conceptioDs 
the poiDt aDd straigbt line, but afBrmiDg a property 
eacb. These then should be classed amoDg the axiotnt^ 
or, aa Mr. De Morgan more properly terms tbem, thg 
posfulate». DefinitioDs i, ii, iv, v, vii, viii, ix, are not 
really employed as coneeptions, but ouly serve to refer m 
to the corresponding intuition ; whicb in every oase ia 
the basis of oiie or more axioms, implied, if not expre&sl' 
stated. Among such axioms must be classed the foUoi 
ing asHumptioiis. " Two liiies can meet cacb other, ai 
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the plaue where they meet ts always a single pointJ 
" Two lines can intersect each other, and the place 
where they intersect is always a single point." 
(These are properties of the point, and assniuptions of 
the possibility of angles.) " A straight line may lie in 
and form part of a superfioies." Defiiiitions xiii, xiv, 
xvi, are the only piirelv verbal ones; for Defiuitions x, 
xi, xii, aud xvii, asstinie that straight lines can be drawn 
to comply with certatu specified conditions; and the 
others, being dcfinitions of fignres, assume that lines 
under speoified conditions can encloae a space. 

The above remarks wtll sufficiently shew iu what 
respects the attempts of Geometers to dispense with 
axioms have failed. They have not been aware that 
every syntbetical judgment assumed without demon- 
stration is a axiom. They have attempted to deal, not 
very saceessfully, witb the expressed axioms of Euclid ; 
but tbey have neglected, and in their owu attempts have 
assumed, principles equally axiomatie, tbough only 
understood; and they have not been aware that an 
asBumption resting on an appeal to the senses or to 
the imagination is as iniicb an unproved assumplion as 
one wbich appeals to the tbought; for of the one we 
«an only say that we are so constituted that we oannot 
but percewe it, and of the other, tbat we are so con- 
stituted that we cannot but tkink h. 

An iugenioiis and iustructive biit unsuccessful attempt 
of this kind is made in General Thompson's " Geometry 
witbout Axioms." The antbor every where identifies 
intelligible magnitudes with sensible ; and this identifi- 
«ation gives rise to a multitude of subordinatc assump- 
tions, inadmissiblc in strict demonstration, but which, if 
admissible, would be as mucb axioms as any tbing in 
Euclid. By identifying intclligible raagniludes with 
sensiblc. it is implied that all the perfections which aie 
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conceitjed to exist in iuagiiiliudes regarded as laodi- 
ficatioiis of space niay sIbo be perceived to exist in 
simiUr magDitudes regarded as portions of bodies. Tbe 
perfect straigfat Udb and tfae perfcct triaDgle aod tfae 
perfect circle are not merely imaginable fonns, but 
tungible substances. But it is further assumed bj the 
author, that the seusible properties of bodies, wfaose veiy 
existeuce can only be proved by tbe testiinony of expe- 
rienoe, may exist, along with the Geometrical qualities, in 
a manner iii which experience has never presented them. 
Thus " figures of all kinda, lines and points," are " always 
considered as exhibited on a hard body of some kind, 
which oauses the position of the aeveral parts or points 
to be fixed witfa relation to one anotherj and will, on 
occasion, bc siipposed to be turned about aii assigned 
point or points, in any manDBr tfaat can be shewn to be 
practicable witfa the hard body on which they are uuder- 
stood to be represented. Nevertheless, the application 
of one object lo another will, wben reqnired, be imagtned 
to take place without bar of corporeal substance; — that 
is to say, without impedinienl from the existence of 
other parts ihan those it is desired to compare." In 
otherwords, tbe surfaceof asolidand tho lineai' boundary 
of a surface may be conaidered ad libitum as in or out 
of conneclion with the bodies of wfaieh they form part, 
retaining in both oases tfae attributes of body, such as 
hardnesti. Surely such assumptioDs as these, be they 
legitimate or illegtlimate, are to be treated as postulates 
or axioms. At aiiy rate they are not deiinitions. 

But further: a Body is defined to be " any thing that 
can be made the objecl of touch ;" and a faard body is 
" a body which resists all change of form." But bodies 
wfaich resist all change of form are assumed at the same 
time not to resist all change of size; for tfae genesis of 
the Btraight line and the proof of ifae axiom of parallela 
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are made to depend oa a supposed intlatioi] of tha 
spliere. Here is another implied postulate or axiom. 
" A hard body raay be incveascd or diminished in siza 
to any extent witbout losing its hardness." Empirically, 
this is iintrue. A body whieh resists all chauge of forin 
oannot in practice be es.paDded or contracted ad libitum. 
To assume it as imaginably true is to assume an axiom, 
not a definitioii. 

Again : the author attempts to prove the majority of 
the axioms of Euclid by superposition ; laying down 
beforehand theae two definitions; " Things which occupy 
the same place, are said to coincide ;" and " Magnitudea 
which, if their boundaries were applied to one aiiother, 
would coinuide, or might be made capable of doing so 
by a different arrangement of parts, are called equal." 
In the latter delinition again there is an assumed postu- 
late : " The parts of a body may be arranged in any way, 
without afiecting the magnitude of the body." Otherwise 
tbe two racanings of the term equal are a mere equi- 
vocation; and the demonstration of the equality of any 
two given bodies is a raere play upun words. A is equal 
to B because it actually coincides with it. C is equal to 
B heeause it may be made to coincide with it. But how 
do I know that it is the same C before and after tha 
change in the arrangeraent of its parts ? If I may assert 
that the two bodies are now equal, hecause a diflerent 
arrangement of parts raay make them so, why niay I not 
assert that they are now equal, because by takJng away a 
part of one of them tbey may become so f 

But even after this assumption is made, it may be 
questioned whether the principle of superposition can 
be legitimately applied lo magnitudes considered as 
exhibited on a hard body. Magnitudes in space can bo 
consirncted a priori in a pure intuition, and in any one 
part of space, as leadily as in anv other. Hence they 



may be- tranGported by the saine iDtuidon from ous 
poeition iu gpace to acother, and all tfaeir coDstituent- 
attributea witli ihem; for they contain no attribiits 
which is not presented in the image. But the etnpiric^i 
qualities of a hard body cannot be constructed a prion. 
in a pure intuition ; and tangibility, which tbe author 
adopta fls the test of corporeity, canuot be conveyed into 
the niental image by the construction, nor conceived to ' 
exist, so long as it is transferred fiom one p]aee to 
another solely by the imagination. If 1 draw two' 
triangles npon paper, I can only shew their coincidc 
<M bodiei by cutting one out and placing it on ihe other. 
Tbus the statements of Geometry are reduced to einpirical 
truths dependent on actual nieasuremeut; a raetbod quita 
as applicable to theorems as to axionis, and whicb, con- 
sistently carried ont, would dispense with demonstration 
altogether. For if I may prove by measurement that 
roagnitudes whioh are equal to the same are equal to 
eaeh other, I may apply the same test with equal direct- 
ness to sbew that the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles. 

Auother work, nominally of a similar character to that 
of General Thompson, but differing considerably in its 
method and actual results, was published in 1850, by 
Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, under tfae tille of " tha 
Geoinetry of the three first Books of Euclid by direct 
proof fvom Definilious alone." The opposition, faow- 
ever, between the principles of Mr. Wedgwood's treatise 
and those niaintained in the preceding remarks is moTe 
verbal than real. Accordiug to tbe view of Kant, whioh 
has been adopted iu the preceding remarks, the ecience 
of Geometry is founded on the successive synthesis of 
the productive imagination in the generation of forms or 
inagnitiides in space ; and ils axioms exprcss those con- 
ditions of ifac sensible iiituition n priori, nnder which 
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aloiie the &che[De aiiswering to a, given notion can be 
formed*. Mr. Wedgwood traiisfers these " conditioiia 
of the sensible intuition" to the definitions of his e!e- 
mentary magnitudes, the straight llne and the plane, 
which bc defines, not by a description of the appcarance 
whicb tbey prcsent to tbe eye or the imagination, aa 
inagTiitudes already existing, but by a stateuieiit of the 
inanner in which they may be supposed to be generated 
by motion from a given point. Such statements contain 
considerably more than a raere analysis of the attributea 
indispensable to ihe conception of tbe magnitiides ia 
queation: thcy contain the assertion that a niagnitude 
which our intuition, whether pure or empirical, presentH 
to us as hanng a certain form, and which is already 
conceived or bnown by tbat form, possesses also a 
oertain property or properties in respect of its distance 
and direction with regard to a given point. Assertions 
of this kind, as being syntbetica) and not analytical 
judgments, would be classed by Kant as Axioms, not as 
Definitions, 

As ao appropriate conclusioo to this note, I subjoin a 
Bpeoimen of Euclid reduced to syllogisms, extracted 
from the very curious and rare Analyges Geometricee o£ ■ 
Herlinus and Dasypodius. I have selected the fifth 
proposition of thc iirst bool(, as that wbich has also 
been analysed by Mr. MitP. To tbe curious in such 
subjects it may be interesting to compare the two 
d e mon 3 tratio n s . 
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Propositio V. 
'iheorema. 

Tm i<ro(rx»A£v Tfiywywv at Tgof if /3a<r<( yimieii To-ai £^^4^^ 
ii7/' K31 iTgofffX^AtiSfitrwv Tcin' iithv EOfisKDV, kI Ctto t^v ^affn 
yuattcii «rai siX^ijAaif eirovTOi, 

Triangulorimi qui tluo tequalia babent latem, angtUi 
nil basin sunl ajquales, Et productis eequalibus illia 
rectis, etiam qui srib basi sunt anguli, inter se erant 
lequalea. 

{] f xfleirif, 

Sit triaugulis ssquicrurus aQy, habens latiiR a^ Kquale 
lateri «7, et ducantur lineis 
«S, «y, W tiitla; lineoe |3B, ye, 
£ Siogiir|;i.^;. Dicoquodangulus 
«/3y csl lequalis angulo ay^. 
Et quod angulus 7/35 est 
sequalis angulo ^/f. h kcit»- 
{TKcu^. Suiuatur in linea /SS 
punctuiu quodvis ^, Tolla- 
tur a majore linea ai, uiinoii 
al^ fflqualis linea «>;, per pro- 
positionem tertiain. Diican- 
tur reotEB ^7, ij/3, 

Syliogiami guatuor. 
Pritnua. QuiimnquG duo trianguli babent duo latera 
duobus lateribus tequalia, alterum alteri, et angulum 
angulo tequalem, qui tequalibus lineis continetur, etiam 
basin basi habebunt lequalem, et reliquos angulos reliquis 
angulia Eequales, altcriim alteri, quos Esqualia latera Bub- 
lendunt. Trianguli |3b)], yag habent duo latera fStt, a^. 




tequalia duobus lateribus ysi, a^, alteniiD alteii, latus 0« 

lateri ya, et latua oti] lateri a?, Et habent angulum ^aij 
coinmunen], Ergo. Triaiigiili /3ai), yaX„ habent basin ^ij 
sequafeiij basi yl, et angulum a|3ij iequalem angulo ay^, et 
angulum aij^ tequalem angulo n^y. ExpUcatio. Major 
est propositio quarta. Minoris pars prima est wtiita^it. 
Secunda est nota ix t^; xaTaa-xiu^f. Tertia est nota per 
ee. Secundus. Si ab xqualtbus tollantur ^qualia, qitfe 
relinquuntur sunt teqnalia. A liueis EGqualibus a{, o»], tolle 
lineas iequales a^, uy. Ergo. Manet recta 8^, sequalis 
rectie yi]. Explicatio. Major est xoiv^ evvoia. Miuoris 
pars prior est tiota ex Tijj jcaTaffXfuijj. Posterior est uTioSatri;. 
Tertius. Quicuiique duo trianguii habent &c. ul syllog. 
pri> Trianguli ^17, ^0, habent duo latera ^i;, qy, a;qualia 
duobus lateribus 7?, S&, alterum alteri, latus /3ij lateri y^, 
et latus ijy lateri 0, et habent anguluui ^ijy Eequalem 
angulo 7?^. Ergo. Trianguli jSijy, y^Q, habent anguhim 
/3y)] sequalem angulo y^l, et angulum y/3)] sequalem angulo 
/Sy^. EiBplicatio. Major est propositio quarta. Miuoris 
pars prinia et tertia est conclusio syllog. priiui. Secunda 
est conclusio syll. secundi. Quartus. Si ab iequalibus 
tollantur Eequalia, qus relinquuntur sunt squalia. Ab 
fequalibus augulis a^i, ayt, tollc Ecquales angulos y/3ii, 
^y^. Ergo. Manet anguliis ajSy, jequalis angulo ay^. 
Explicatio. Major est xonii svvoia. Minoris pars prior 
est conclusio syll. primi. Posterior est conclusio syll. 
tertii. to o-Ufi?rEgaa-,Lt«. Ex conclusioue syll. quarti liquet 
trianguli a^y, augulos a(3y, ay^, qui sunt ad basin esse 
Eequales. Et ex conclusione syll. tertii -liquet angulos 
|3yi, y)3?i qui sunt sub basi esse jequales. Triangulorum 
igitur qui duo habent Ecqualia latera, &c. oVtg tSei Bsifai. 



ON rUE CLASSIFICATION OF FALLACIE8. 

It has been before observed', that Ariatotle'8 TreatiBi 
irifl irafumxcoii f\^^m has properly only a historioa 
value; iliat it is ituportaDt as an account of luodes o 
reasoning in use at tbe period to which it refers; bi^ 
tbat it is not, and does not profess to be, a classificationi 
based on any logical principle. Its diTisions, howeverj 
have been foUowed without question by the majority 
of siibsequent logicians, centuries after tbe circunistanceS 
which gave il its chief value had ceased to exiat; aad: 
its language has beconie in a mamier classieal, thougli 
not always restricted to the sense originally intended 
by its author. Petitio Principii and Ignoratio EUnch 
still hold their place as recoguised forins of fallacy} 
and ihe coutinued tise of the Aristoteliau uomenolature, 
at difierent timcB and under difierent circunistauces, has 
given lu soine respectB a permanent value to ifaat whicH; 
uriginally was designed ouly for a temporary purpose. 
It is not therefore intended iu the present note to pro- 
pose an eutirely different classification and nomenclature, 
but only to point out certain principles, according to 
which, if Logic is regarded as the Science of the Laws 
of Thought, an arrangement of Fallacies may be atJ 
tempted ou properly logical grounds, and some of the 
deficiencies of the reoeived enumeratiou supplied. 

The Aristotelian list is con&ied to Fallacies couneoted 
with Reasoning, But if Logic is the Science, not of th< 
Laws of Reasoning only, but of those of Thoughtii 
ral, it will follow that the spurious forms of Coneeption and 
Judgment are equaUy entitled to a place among Logical 
Fallacies, And if all the processes of Thought, so fax 

• Seeabove, p. 1S1,iidI« a. 
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"as they come within the province of Logie, are governed 
by the saine laws, we maj' naturally espect to find some 
reseTublaiice between the illegitiinato fonns of each. 
The resemblance, as will be seen hereafier, is by no 
means perfect; but the sarae general principles of classi- 
fication will be foiind applicable to the various processes 
of Thought, whether we are examining their legitimate 
or their illcgitimate rcsulta. 

The first and most obvious principle of division is 
itito Formal and Material Fallacies, according as the 
source of the deception lies in the act of thought itself, 
or in the object upon which, or the circnoistances 
under which, it is exercised. Slrictly speaking, Forma! 
Fallacies alone come under the cognisance of the Logica 
docens, or Logic properly so called; as being apparent 
but not real thoughts, or at least not the tind of thoughtB 
which they profess to be. Material Fallacies, where 
the thought is legitimate, biit the relation to things 
inaccurate, beloug properly to the provioce of the Logica 
utem, and can only be adequately gnarded against by 
that bvanch of koowledgc which takes cognisance of 
the thiogs. A mioute division of Material FalJacies 
may thus be carried on to ao indefinite extent; for any 
object about which we tbink may be represented in 
thought ioaccurately or untruly. The Logician inost 
content himaelf with indicating the most general prin- 
ciples of sueb a division ; aud that not strictly as a 
portion of the theory of his scieuce, but as a hint for 
it» applicalion to practice. To these two classes of 
Fallacies, nbich are those which suggest themselves 
a priori, as iraplied in the idea of any possible exercise 
" thought, it becomes uecessary in practice to add a 
liird class, comprising those which arise from the 
nmbiguities of langtiage. Words, wliether written, or 
|:Hpolten, or exhibited in some other ByBtem of signs, are 
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proved by experietioe to be universally DeceBBary in 
praotice, both to tbo fonnation and to the oonimimication 
of tbought; and any defect in this indispensable instni- 
ineiit is communicated to the operations wbicb it per- 
fomiB. This was clearly scen by Aristotle and his 
followers, who have assigned a proniiuent, indeed too 
proininent, a place to language in their classification, hy 
difiding Fallaoieg, in the first instance, into those in 
dictione and those extra dictionem; accordiiig as the de- 
oeption does or doos not depend upon the particular vrords 
in which the reasoning is conveyed''. Looking to the 
actual positioa of language in relation to thought, it will 
be better to adopt a ibreefold divisiou of Fallacies; tbose 
in the Thougbt, those in the Matter, and those in the 
Language ; tbe last corresponding to tbefaUacifS in dic- 
iioneof Aristoile; tbe two former representing a still more 
iniportant though often negiected distinction, wbicb is 
lost sight of in ihe vague negation of extra dictionem. 

In the application of this principle of division to tbe 
several operations of Thought, as exbibited in the follow- 
ing Table, some sligbt diOerences will be observedi 
wbioh in some instances will cxplain themselves, while 
in otbers a few preliminary words of explanation may 
be desirable. Fallacies of Lauguage, it is obvious, will 
become more nuraerous as tbe process of thougbt be- 
comes raore complicated. Wbile a Coneept can be 
misapprehended only in tbe term (whether expressed by 
one word or more) in which it is conveyedj a Judgment 
may be amhiguous, either iu tbe raeaning of onc of its 
terms, or in its entire construction ; and a Reasoning 
adraits of still furtber ambiguity, from the repetition of a 
term or sentence io different senses. HeDce a differeat 
enuraeration of Fallaoies in dictione will be required in 
different parts of the Table, 

" For some furtiim' rGinarkii nn UiU diviaion, gee p. 183, note b. 
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As regaids Forraal or Logical Fallacies, a ftiller t 
planatioi] maj be needed. The ultimate teat of ihe 
iogical validity of any thought is conceivabilily . Thia 
test may be applied to judgments and reasonings, aa 
well as to concepts. A concept is logically real if it is 
conceivablc ; that is to saj', if its constituent parts can be 
combined with each other in an unity of representation. 
If it complies with thts oriterion, it is real as a thought: 
whether its suppoeed objeot be real as a thing, is a 
question with whioh Logic has no conoern. A jndgment, 
again, is logically true or necessary, (for Logic recognises 
no tnith short of necessity,) if its contradictory is incon- 
ceivable : il is logically false or impossible, if it is itself 
inconceivable ; but if two contradictory assertions are 
both equally conceivable, it does not lie within the pro- 
vince of Logic to determiue their truih or falsehood. A 
reasoning, in like manner, is logically necessary, if the 
contradietory of ihe conclusioTi cannot be conceived as 
true, consistontly with the assumed truth of thc premises:^ 
it is logically impossible, if the conclusion itself cannot 
be ao conceived. If, however, the conclusion and its 
oontradictory are equally conceivable along with the 
asBumed truth of the premises, the conclusion may or 
may not bave a material value, but it is one which cannot 
be recoguised by Logic. 

Bul though the test of couceivability is thus applioable 
to judgments and reasonings, as well as to concepts, it is 
applicable in a differont manner. A given combination 
of attributes may be inconceivable, either because it 
oontains too little, or because it contains too much. 
That is to say, it may either be defective in the con- 
ditions under whioh alone attrlbutea can be united in 
representation, or it may contain such attributes aa 
mutually exclude one another. Thus, inasmuch aa unity 
of representation is only possible under the oondition 
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of limitatioii by difierence, because the tbing repre- 
seDted must bc known && aa actual object, and not as 
the uiiiverse of all possible objects, it follows that the 
indefinite ideas correspouding to ihe terms Thiug. 
istencB, Being iu general, are not couceivable.as baving 
no disUDCtive charaeteriBtic. They may be elementsof ihe 
coDceivable ; that ia to say, they may become conceivahle 
when oombined with and deterrained by otber attributes; 
but Bo long as they are given as isolated, and therefora 
aa unconditioned, ihey are iuconceivable. The logical 
rule here violated is the Law of Ideutity, wbieh requires 
that every object should be conceived as itself, and aa 
distinguished from every thing else. Here ihe supposed 
Concept contains too little. Ou the other hand, if the 
given altribules are ineompatible with each other, the 
rule viplated is tbe Law of Contradietion, wbich requirea 
that two contradictory attributes should not be united in 
the same object. Here the supposed Concept coutainB 
too much, The third law of thought, ihat of Excluded 
Middle, may also be violated in relation to tlie samq 
process, if we attempt to conceive an object of whicli 
neitber of two contradictory attributes is predicablsi 
Here again, the supposed Concept contains too little. 

But it is obvious that tfaese three laws canuot all bo 
equally violated in a pretended aet of Judgment or of 
Reasoning. In Judgment, the conceptsare already given;, 
and nuthing rcmains to be done, but to connect them 
logether by an afBrmative or negative copnla. Hera 
there is no room for a deficieucy of attributBs; wfaiob 
would affect the conceivability of the terms themselves^ 
not thfl possibility of their uniou in a judgment. Tho 
oniy logical fallacy poasible must consist in uniting 
notions wfaich are essentially disiinct, or in separating 
suoh as are eBseniially the saine. In Reasoniug, againj 
ihe Iruth of the premises and ihe eonceivability of th* 
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teruis, ara iiut exatuined, hiit assiiined ; u,iid tlie oiily pus- 
sible logical fault inust cousist in drawing, a conclusion 
incorapatible with the premises themselves, or with some- 
thing which they imply. Iii these two cases, the only 
poBBible inBtauces of inconceivability niust arise ^om 
a direct or indirect Contradiction. 

A Fallacy, accordiug to Aiistotle, is a reasoning which, 
either in matter or form or both, appears to be that 
which it is not'. Bxtending this delinition from the 
process of reasoning to that of tliought in general, we 
may regard any thought as fallacious, which, in form or 
matter, has aii appareut but not a real validity ; and a 
Logical or Formal Fallacy is oue whioh exhibits an ap- 
parent but not a real conformity to the Laws of Thought. 
An apparent thought may thus be formally fallacious iu 
two ways; either generally, because it is not a thought 
at all ; or specially, because it ib not the kind of thought 
which it professes to be. For the elements of a judg- 
ment. may be perfectly legitimate as objects of con- 
ception, but self-destructive when united together as 
parts of a judgment; and the preniises and conclusiou 
of a syllogism may be valid, even all together, as in- 
dependent judgments, yet involve a concealed contra- 
diction when placed in the relation of anteoedents and 
consequent in an act of reasoning. Thus, if it be argued 
" All A is B, C is not A, therefore C is not B," it is 
ohvious that the three statementa, viewed merely as judg- 
ments, may be all true together. But when we view them 
as parts of a syllogism, we assert that C is not B, because 
ii is not A; in other words, that nothing can be B which is 
not A, or that every B must be A. Whereas the premise, 
in stating that all A is B, leaves it open as at least a pos- 
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sible tnitl) that soine B is not A. Hence ihe 
belief ia regarded as posaible and inipossible at the 
same tiuie ; and tbus tbe couchi&ion, thoiigb not directlj 
at variance with what the premise <u>erlt, canuot be 
drawn cousiatently witii what il permits. Heuce tbese 
and cognate forma of reasoning are classed in the Table 
as Tiol&ting tbe I^w of Contradiction indirectly ,• and tlie 
conclusion is noted as formally invalid, tbongh mate- 
riall.v it uiay be either true or false. Thus the whole 
process may be valid as a series of judgiiient£, but not 
as a reasoning; and the thought, tberefore, is not tbe kind 
of tiiought which it professes to be. On ihe other hand, 
if a conclusion is drawn opposed to thai wbicfa tbe lawg 
of thought require, ihe conclusion is neiiher materiallj' 
nor formally possible ; and the suppused reasoning is in 
reality no tfaoiight at all. Thus we may, verbally at least, 
argue, " All A is B, C is A, therefore C is not B ;" which 
requires us to conceive C as being at the same time B 
and not B. Here ihe Law of Contradiction is violated 
directly. Tfae relation of logical fallacies lo this law 
will be secn inucb more clearly, if, in accordaace with 
tfae system of Sir William Hamilton, we assign to the 
predicate as wcll as to the subject of every proposilion 
an expressed loark of quantity. 

To attempt a complete enumeration of Matemi 
Fallacies would be an endless as well as a profitless 
task. Under the bead of Reasoning, it has been thought 
sufficient to arrange in their proper places tfae memberf 
of tfae usually reccired list. Tbe arrangement has been 
made according to the insiances given by Aldricb and 
other modern Logtcians, as being most familiar to tbe 
majority of readers. These, faowever, occasionally differ 
in points of detail from tbose wfaich arc found in tfae 
original text of Aristotte. The discrepancy is of little 
consequencc; as the notes to the corresponding porlion 
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of AMrich'3 text will in inost instanceti enable the reader 
to compare anil classify Aristotle'B examples for himself. 
Indeed, Aristotle himself confesses that the arrangeinent 
is in some degree arbitrarj-, aud that tlie same Fallaoy 
will admit of being olassed under difierent heads. 

As regards Material Fallacies of Conception and Judg- 
ment, I have contented myself with indicating, in the niost 
general way, the sources of Obscmity and Indistinctness 
in ConceptB, and of Falsity in JudgmentE. A concept is 
obscure, when it cannot be distingnished as a whole from 
certain others : it is indistinct, when its several com- 
ponent parts cannot be distinguished from each other''. 
The obscurity or indistinctness of a concept may oh- 
viously arise, either from accjdental circnmBtances, such 
as the want of a Eiifficient observation of the object on 
the part of this or that individual thinter, or from 
circumstances essential to the concept itself, such as the 
want of those conditions which experience shews us to 
be indispensable to all clear or distinct thinking. Under 
this head may be classed the notions, so familiar to all 
students of Logic, of sunmum genus and irifima species. 
Both of these terms represent limits to which we may 
indefinitely approximate in thougbt, but which we never 
actually attain, Neitherof thein can be vegarded as 
logically iuconceivable ; for, under different conditions 
of the matter of our thought, both might be practically 
apprehended. Biit, in actnal thinking, it bcconies manifest 
that oitr several concepts present in all cases such an 
affinity or homogeneity one with another, that it is ira- 
possible, 011 the one hand, to fix on two cognate genera 
which possess no common element to form a higher 
genus, (uniil we arrive at abstractions too empty to be 



<i TliiE disliiicdoD IH due to I^ibnitz, See liis Medila 
Veritate it Ideu. Opera, eA. Erdmann, p, 70- 
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conceived at all,) or, oti the otber huud, tu arrest thei 
process of subdivisioii at any limited number of at- 
tributes, as the greatust number tliat can possibly b& 
uiiited in one concept'. 

Thus the aolion of a logical bighest geniis, tfaat ii 
of a conoept so simple as to be incapable of farthev 
analysis, is essentially obscure ; for, iu actual thougbt, 
we find tfaat, so long as tfaere is limitation and ditference, 
tbere is also community, and, therefore, a poesibility 
of furtfaer analysis'. Again, tfae notion of a logical lovrest 



■ The Higbfst Qeniia nnd Loweat Specias of Logic moet Dot t> 
foimded with the sBme terms as applicalile to this or that bnu 
n^tnral Bcience. Tbe Highest Ganos inanjspecialscienceis ihe g 
elass, comprehendiDg nU tlie objects whose properdes tbat si^ien 
veatigates : the differeot Iiowest Specias are the clBsses at which Uiat 
speoial iDveKtigBtJDii temiiDBtea. In GeonjeCrj, for eiamplei nader ths 
iHmniiim yeniu of magnitudes in spBce, me find tibree cooFdinate iafimiB iptcia 
of trianglos, tha eqailatera}, the isosceles, and the scaleuB. The Geo- 
metrical propertieB of the figureB are not aflbctod bj further subdiviKon. 
Bnt tbe Logician, aa snch, knows nothing of GeamcLrica] limitadone 
him the highest genus and lowest species are limits of tbe possibilit? ot 
thoDght ; the former denoljng a noljon 30 simple as to admit of no ftirther 
enbtraelion, tbe latter, a notiou so aomplei as to admic of no flirthaC'.' 
additjon. In thoDglit, tbe notion of an equtlateral triangle wbose side^. 
are tliree feet long is a subordinal^ species to that of tm equilateral triangle 
in general. 

' It IB not easj to draw the line betwaen the materiallj and the formollr 
inconceivable. Being in geneml (Ens), and suah like abatractionB, mif 
be regarded os formaUj inconceivable, as baviug no contents. But theHe 
abstraotions are not neoesnarilj idenlical with cbe notion of a highaaf 
genua ;— indeed, the m^ority of Logicians bavo placed the ivmma jftiMrft 
in tbe Categories, of wbich Ens and tbe otber transcendents wereregardefl 
a9 predicable e^uivocatly, or aiialogmtsty, but not nnniacallg, Bnt tbe 
Cnlegories, again, are prastically inooncelvable psr ss; for n snbstanoa i» 
onl; known by ita attributes, and an attribute as existing is a subBlaacei 
But h is at least Eupposable tbat, uuder other eonditions of experienaa,. 
we might arriva at notiona aufficientlj deflnite to be oonoeivable, yet so 
diverse as not to admit of clBssiScatJon under a, higher genuB; and tliiB ifl 
Tirtoallj admitted bj Eant, who, notTrithBlainding, regards the laws o( 
homogeueity, specificalion, and contlnuity as logical principles 1: 
reBBOQ. I prefer to consider Ihem as empiriCBl, tbough perhBps indicatjng 
pEycboIogioalconditionBQf experienoe. Tbua viewed, thay are not, pn^et^ 



Bpeciee, or a coinbiuatioR oi all conceivalile compatible 
attributes, is essentially indistinct; for ttie number of 
Buch attributes is indefiQite, aud, to go through them 
in thoMght, enumerating aod distinguishing onc firom 
another, would require an infiuite grasp of iiiind, and an 
infinite length of time, for its accomplishment. 

Another class of notions may be specified as materially 
inconceivable ; those, natuely, which, tbough presentiug 
no logical contradietion, contain attribntes materially 
jheterogeneous, and thus incompatible with each other. 
Such combinationa of attributcs as circular virtue, or 
coloured thought, are of this churacter, " Black spirits 
and white, red spirits and grey," are only con- 
eeivable by investing the spirits ivith a body for the 
occasion, and not by connecting tho idea of colour with 
that of spirituality. To the same class belong all com- 
binations of attributes inconsistent with the a priori 
conditions of iotuition ; s^ach && a. bilinear Jigure ; which, 
though not logically contradictory, are mathematically 
inconceivable. These must be carefully distinguished 
from those notions which, thotigh empirically known to 
be-unreal, are yet perfectly consistent as thoughts ; such aa 
the conception of a ccniaur, or of a golden mountain. In 
respect of these last, Logic recognises no distinodon 
between the real and the unreal. An opposite clasH of 
notious materially inconceivable, are ihose which are 
defective, as separating attributes whose nnion is testified 
by experience to be indispensable to conception, Thus, 
inasmuch as we kuow by experiencc, that no surface oan 
be conceived, without being of some colour, and that no 
colour can be conceived, except on some surface, the 
conceptions of au uncoloured surface or an unextended 
oolour, though they present no logical contradiction. 
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5 far as Lagiv i:^ 
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must be olassed as eesentially, tbough materially, iact 
cetvable*. 

As regants tbe truth or falseliood of Judgments, Logii 
properly takes oognisance of Formal Trulh or Falseboo 
only, wbich depends on the agreement or dieagreemei 
of a thought with its own laws. Material Truth, whiol 
is sometimes defiued as consisting in the agreement n 
the thought with its objeot, mighl be more correctlj 
explaiued as consisting in the agreement of the objeol 
as reprosented in thought witb the object as presente 
in intuition ; for the object exists, relatively to ua, 
only as given in some form of intuition. But, howevet 
it may he dehned, it is manifest that no general law 
or orlterion of material truth and falsehood can be 
given ; for the essence of such truth consiats i 
adapting itself in every case to the diversities of this oi 
that special presentatiou ''. To ennmerate in detail all 
the various sources of material falsehood would bs 
impossible; I have contented myself with referring to 
the three general heads of Mathematical, Metaphysi 
and Physical Judgments ; whicb appear to possess essen- 
lially different degrees of certainty or impossibility. 
Tbese propositions witl admit of a difTcrent classification, 
acoording to the theories beld by diffcrent writers as to 
tbeir origiu. By sorae, mathematical judgments will ba 
classed with physical, as due solely to experience: by 
others, they will be merged in logioal truth or lalsehoodf 
as owing their evidence to laws of thought. Metaphysical 
judgments, ngain, will be considered by some as purelyj 
empirioal : wbile by others they will be referred ta 



( The ertor of Uiosa pbiiosopliers wtio maintaiii tbat colonr c 
ooncwved withoot ertensioD is Biposed by Sir W. Hamilton, Bei^i Worid 
p. IM. 

^ That a generBl criterion of mBlerial truth is not onl; impoBaifale 
self-oontrailictoiy, is shewn hj Kant, Lonik, EinleUnnj, VII. 
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certain fundamental laws of human belief, originating in 
the constitution of the mind itself. Into the various 
controversies conneeted with these questions it would be 
irreleyant now to enter. The reasons for the classification 
which I have adopted will be found given at length in a 
separate work, to which for the present I must content 
myself with referring'. 

* See Prolcgomena Logicat chap. iv. and v. 
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